Abstract 


The thesis attempts to set out the doctrines of 
Hamza b. ‘Alf al-Ztzani, the earliest and most essential 
teachings of the Druge religion, and to indicate some of the 
ways in which they are related to Ismi‘filism, the source from 
which the Druze religion springs. 

The major part of the thesis is thus an edition of 
Hamza's writings, together with the writings of his lieutenant, 
Ismi‘i1 b. Muhammad al-Tamimf and a few other pieces by the 
Imam al-Hakim and others, forming in all the first two of the 
six volumes of the Druze scriptures. Together with this 
edition is a preface; two introductory sections, one his- 
torical, one textual; a summary in English of the edited 
epistles and, finally, a glossary and index and bibliography. 

The preface considers the present state of Druze 
studies and gives a brief outline of the contents of the 
thesis. 

The first introductory section looks at the Isma'111 
background to the Druze and at the particular situation in 
Cairo in the first years of the fifth century A.H., when one 
group of IsmA'$1T extremists established themselves as founders 
of a separate religion. It considers the doctrines of Hamza 
and finaliy looks at some of the details of the relationship 


between the Druze and Ism&‘ilis in questions of dogma, 


terminology and in their literature. 

The second introductory section first considers 
certain problems of Druze writings in general; their author- 
ship and dating, their compilation in canonical form and the 
glosses found in many of them. It then discusses what Druze 
manuscripts exist outside Druze hands and lists the manu- 
scripts and published works used in this edition. There is 
also a brief consideration of their ornamentation and the 
peculiarities of grammar and orthography found in them, 
Finally there is a chapter on the most interesting of the 
manuscripts used, the Bodleian manuscript Arab e213, which 
may date from the first years of the Druze era, 

The glossary to be found after the summary at the 
end of Volume I contains all the proper names and most 
technical terms found in the edition with short notes on 
their meanings in both Isma'111 and Druze writings. 

Prom this sketch it is hoped a picture of Hamza's 
great achievement emerges; the creation of a religion which 
is 'neither bizarre nox ignoble! but a true monotheistic 


teaching in the great Hellenistic and Semitic tradition. 
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Preface 


Throughout the centuries the origins of the Druze," 
both ethnic and religious,have never ceased to be the subject 
of speculation. The suggestions about thelr racial origins 
have ranged through the Samaritans, the Cuthites and the 
Hivites to the French, the British and the Tibetens. Ap- 
parently backed up by more evidence but, in fact, equally 
unproven were Professor Hittits theories about their Persian 
roots.” Indeed, it was not until 1939 in an article by 
Martin Sprengling,? in which he discussed the wbole question 
of the Druze’s ethnic origins, that the obvious answer was 
given-~"They are a mixture of stocks, in which the Arab (or 
more particularly the South Arab) largely predominates, 
grafted onto an original mountain population of Aramaic and 


other blood," in other words the typical mixture of the 


mountain dwellers of the East Mediterranean coast." 


1 I have used the Anglicised form Druze for both the singular 
Durzí and the plural Durüz. 


; P. Hitti, Ihe Origins of the Druge Feople and Religion, 
Columbia University Oriental Studies, XXVIII (New York, 1928). 
Cf. also below p.129-130. 


3 MW, Sprengling, "The Berlin Druze Lexicon," A.J.S.L. LVI, ^ 


This common-sense answer does not, however, seem to have 
been universally accepted, E.J. Finbert in The Hashette Guide 
of Israel (Paris, 1956), pp.73-74 can still claim the Druze axe 
the remnants of the tribe of Jethro and are non-Arabs, though 
they speak Arabic, while a recent article in The Times (18 
January 1971) on the Arab evacuation of the Golan Heights by 
saying: "There are still 6,000 Druse [sic] but only about 1,000 
Arabs" also seems to regard them as a separate ethnic group. 


ii 
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But if the theories about their ethnic origins 
are wild, those about the nature of their religion are no 
less so. The enemies of the Druze have always portrayed 
them as worshippers of a calf, with a moral code which com- 
mands them to practise incest and every form of licence; a 
view which travellers and other popular writers have not 
been slow to believe and recount as fact. Even today the 
accounts of journalists are an interesting mixture of folk- 
lore and bar-gossip: "The Druze religion is based wes 
pally on the Old Testament, but . . , states that the 
Messiah will be born of man and thes enjoins all men always 
to wear large baggy trousers to be ready for the event." 
Nor have more scholarly writings been free from similar 
libels and inaccuracies: “Belief in metempsychosis is 
widespread , . . The good are born again in infants but 
the wicked return in the bodies of dogs. Folygamy is allowed 
and it is said that the marriage of brother and sister is 
sometimes practised, but the law forbids Chien" 

As for the origins of the religion, writers at 
all levels have allowed their imagination to run riot when 
considering the subject; Buddhism, Hinduism, Manichaeism,” 


Gnosticism, Judaism and the faith of the Yazidis are only 
| | | | | | 


| The illustrated London News, 30 October 1965, 
^ B, Carra de Vaux: "Druzes", Shorter Sncyclopaedia of Islam. 
3 


For the arguments for Manichaean influence see Sprengling, 
A.J.S.L., 1939, pp.408-410 and against,Hodgson, J.A,0.5.,1962, 
p.15. 
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the beliefs most plausibly posited as the source of the 
doctrines of Hamza, the founder of the Druze faith.' 
What is really surprising about these misconcep- 
tions, however, is that, from the early eighteenth century, 
manuscriptsof the canonical religious writings of the Druze, 
while still secret within the Druze community itself--except 
to the initiated minority--have been widely available in 
European libraries, In 1786 précis of certain epistles in 
the scriptures were published by Baron de Tott? but the 
greatest and still the most important contribution to Druze 
Studies was the series of articles by the great French 
Scholar, Baron Silvestre de Sacy, beginning in 18057 and cul- 
minating in the first two volumes of his major work, the 


osé de la Religion des Druzes, in 1839. ^ Ae early as 1818 


he had already dealt with the question of calf-worship" while 


in the Exposé he analysed the whole canon of the scriptures 


using numerous translated quotations from them. He also 


Most recent and among the most wild of such books is Klaus 
Muller, Kulturhistorische Studien zur Genese pseudo Islamischer 
Sektengebilde in Vorderasien (Wiesbaden, 1967). There is a 
detailed refutation by J. Van Ess, Die Welt des Orients, 1969 
pP. 137-144. 


Ap endix io the Memoirs of Baron de Tott (London,1786). 


4 "Commentatio de notione vocum Tanzil et Tawil", Comment- 
ationes societatis regiae SEELEN eegene Vol.XVI,1805. 


8 republished 


HAN Sux l'origine du culte que les Druzes rendent à 
la figure d'un veau", Mémoires de L'Institut Royal,III, 1815, 
pp.74-128. 


! and gave précis of 


published eight pieces from the canon 
the first cleven epistles.” With his death, however, serious 
study of the Druze almost ceased for à century and, apart 
from the accounts of travellers, there were only four minor 
works dealing with their religion.” It was not until the 
nineteen thirties that there was a renewal of interest in 

the Druze religion which, had it not been for the war and, 

in the case of Professor Wehr, his work on his Arabic 
dictionary, might have led to the publication of the complete 
Druze canon, As it was, however, only a small but important 
series of articles appeared.* 

It was also from about this time that the origins 
of the Druze religion began to be better understood. As far 
back as De Sacy, Hamza!s debt to Ismà'i1lism had been recog- 
nised but the paucity of IsmA'11* writings available made it 
impossible to judge to what degree. In the last forty years 


the situation has completely changed with the publication and 


! Chrestomathie Arabe,Vol.II (Paris, 1826) 2nd Ed. 


S "Mémoires (Premier et Second) sur les livres religieux des 
Druzes", Mémoires de L'Institut Royal, IX, 1831, pp.31-65 and 
X, 1£33, pp.89-115. 


H. Guys, Ihéogonie des Druzes (Paris,1863). Seybold, Die 
Drusenschrift (Leipzig, 1902). Khalil and Ronzevelle, 
"AlwRisilat al-Qustantiniyya", M.F.O.B.,III, Beirut, 1909. 
E, Von Dobeln,"Hin Traktat aus den Schriften der Drusen", 
Monde Oriental,III, Uppsala, 1909, pp.89-126, 


ite ^ GrP pn 


Feghali, "Texte Druse", Mélanges Maspero, III, Cairo,1935~40, 
pp.83-96. M.S.Sprengling, "The Berlin Druze Lexicon", 
R,Strothmann, "Drusen-Antwort auf Nugairi-Angriff;' Der Islam 
XXV, 193¢, Pp. 269-281 , H.Wehr, "Zu den Schriften Hamzats im 
Drusenkanon d Z.D.M,G., XCVI, 1942, pp.187-207. 
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analysis of a large section of early Isma'111 literature by 
men like Ivanow, Fyzee, Hamdant, I. Massignon, B. Lewis and 
P. Kraus and, more recently, Arif Tamir, Kamil Husayn, Corbin, 
Stern and Madelung, To this has been added the increasing 
willingness of the Bohra Ism&‘i1i community to make public 
the great store of Fatimid literature kept in the libraries 
of their leader,the DA'I al-Mutiag, in Bombay and Surat and 
to which, in theory at least, belong almost all Isma‘i1i 
texts known to us. 

The central doctrines of the Druze are first the 
belief in the divinity of al-HAkim, known to history as the 
sixth FAtimid Caliph, and the hierarchy of ministers which 
that divinity had created and secondly the claim that all 
previous religions had been false, sent by God as a punish- 
ment to mankind. At first sight these appear to be far 
removed from the main stream of the Isma'111 movement but, 
radical though they are, they are but a logical if extreme 
development of IsmaA'fT1i ideas over the previous century and 
a half. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that almost 
every facet of the Druze religion, whether it be its philo- 
sophy and mythology or the style and terminology of its 
canonical scriptures, can be traced back to its Ism&‘iii 
origins. However, this view of the Druze as, in uc at 
least, t the one surviving ear’ of Isma ‘its ghul&t^ , has, 
: It is niv. of course Tema‘ 111 in its ancestry. The Druze 


religion, the religion of Tawhid, as developed by Hamza became 
and has remained a religion quite separate from Islam. 


* Normaliy I have preferred an English plural to an Arabic 
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apart from stray mentions, only recently begun to be dealt 
with, | and the premature deaths of some of the major scholars 
in the field has delayed its investigation still further. 

As Wehr and Sprengling pointed out nearly thirty years ago,” 
what is now needed is the publication of the canonical 
scriptures, other scriptures of more doubtful authenticity 
not included in the canon? and the various glosses, comment- 
aries, catechisms and poems dealing with religious subjects. 
(The latter works would be particularly important for showing 
how the religion developed over the centuries for it is quite 
certain that the Druze religion today is in many ways different 
from that laid down by Hamza). With the Druze writings 

fully published it would then be possible for an Isma't111 
scholar to carry out a detailed investigation into the re- 
lationship of the two religions. Only then would it be 
reasonable to look for more distant sources for Hamza's ideas. 


What is attempted in this thesis is to set out 


broken plural (e.g. shari'as) but for those words which are 
most often found in the plural (e.g. ghul&t or hudüd) I have 
kept the Arabic form. 


Most important are W. Madelung, "Das Imamat in der frühen 
Ismailitischen Lehre", Der Islam, XXXVII, 1961, pp.43-135. 
M.G.S,Hodgson, "Al-Darazí and Hamza in the Origin of the 
Druze Religion", J.A.0.S., LXXXII, 1962, pp.5-20, and the 
article "Durüz" in E.I. 2nd Ed. Muhammad Kamil Husayn, 
Tarifat al-Durfia (Cairo, 1962 and 1968). ‘Abdallah Najjar, 
dhhab al-Durüz wal-Tawhid (Cairo,1965)(An apologia by a 
Druze diplomat). 


Z.D.M.G., 1942, p.206 and A.J.S.L. 1039, p.410. 
E.g., Kitab Al Yün&n, Vienna MS., 1577. 
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Hamga's doctrines, the earliest and most essential teachings 
of the Druze religion, and to indicate some of the ways in 
which they are related to Ism&'f£iism, 

The major part of the thesis (Volume II) is thus 
an edition of Hamgats writings, together with the writings 
of his lieutenant, IsmA'ÍTl1 b. Muhammad ai-Tamimi' and a few 
other piecos by al-H&kim and others, forming in all the first 
two of the six volumes of the Druzo scriptures. Together 
with this edition are two introductory sections, one historical, 
one textual, a summary in English of the edited epistles and, 
finally, a glossary and index and bibliography. 

The first four chapters of the introduction are 
designed to show the Druze religion within its Isma'5111 
framework. The first chapter deals with the general IsmA'111 
backeround; the second with the situation under al-Hakim. 
Here, in an attempt to make some sense of the conflicting 
&ccounts of the historians about tho rise of the cult of 
al-Hakim, a project not yet satisfactorily carried out, it 
has scemed worth while to include fairly lengthy quotations 
or paraphrases of the relevant passages. Chapter three deals 


with the doctrines propounded by Hamza and here again most 


In spite of the inconsistency involved in sometimes using 
the ism, sometimes the nisba and sometimes the lagab to refer 
to people shortly, I have, particularly in the case of the 
Druze ministers, used whichever name is most familiar from 
earlier Western writings on the Druze;  e.g., Hamza, al-Tamimt 
and Mugtan& Baha’ al-Din, 
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stress has been laid on those facets not previously con- 
sidered, in particular the development of his attitude 
towards Islam and other religions. Chapter four is con- 
cerned with sone of the details of tho relationship between 
the Druge and Ismá'T1$1s in dogma and terminology. It also 
gives examples of the many quotations in the Druze scriptures 
from Ism&'111 works particularly from the Maj&lis al-Hikma. 
These fragments come from maj&lis which are otherwise lost 
and are the first examples of this most important form of 
IsmaA' $511 writing, 

The other three chapters of the introduction are 
more closely concerned with the edition. Chapter five deals 
with Druze writings in general and the canon of scriptures 
in particular. It discusses the authorship and dating of 
the episties, their gathering together into a canon of sacred 
writings and the subsequent division of that canon into 
volumes. It also considers the date and importance of the 
glosses found in certain manuscripts. The sixth chapter 
discusses what manuscripts are to be found outside Druze 
hands and lists the manuscripts and published works used in 
this edition. It then deals with the ornamentation of the 
manuscripts and their peculiarities of orthography and grammar. 
Finally there is an attempt to see if any connexion can be 
traced between the manuscripts. The last chapter discusses 


the Bodleian manuscript Arab e213 already referred to by 


Professors Beeston and Hodgson. | It concentrates mainly on 
the date of the manuscript and pays particular attention to 
its variants and the script in which it is written. 

Then follows the summary of the epistles in English, 
In those epistles which are divided" into Hamd, Maw'igza and 
Ilm, Y have dealt mainly with "an: Hamd and Maw'iga varying 
very little from one epistle to another. Finally comes the 
glossary and index, bibliography and, in Volume II, the 
editicn. 

The glossary (in transliteration) and index to the 
edition are combined, and is in four sections: persons, 
tribes, pcoples and sects; places; books mentioned in the 
text and lastly technical terms. In the case of persons, 
the names are listed according to the form they appear in 
the text; whether that form be their ism, lagab or kunya. 
Where the name thus listed is not the one by which the person 
is best known there is usually a cross reference. Unless 
otherwise stated all references are to the edition in Volume 
Il of the thesis. If the Druze or Isna'111s interpret the 
term or personality in an idiosyncratic way, a short note 
follows on the meaning in the Ismá't1f and Druze writings, 


I have intended the glossary to be uscd in conjunction with 
1 ^ ; [1] A E Y ` z av - t g y 

A.F.L. Beeston, "An Ancient Pruze Manuscript”, B.L.R.,V, 
No,6, 1956, pp.286-290 and M, Hodgson, "Al-Darazíi and Hamza. 
in the Origin of the Druze Religion", p.10. 


S Cf. below p.130. 


the introduction, thus preventing the confusion caused by 
translating technical terms or cluttering the text with 
endless explanations, 

The bibliography contains only books, articles and 


+ 


a few non-Druzge manuscripts mentioned, or quoted from, in the 


thesis. 
In the edition each epistic is preceded by a list 
of the manuscripts collated and a note of any published 


version and any complete or partial translation. Under the 
text itself is the apparatus criticus in four sections; 
references to the Qur'an (in the Soyptian version), a com- 
plete list of variants, a selection of the moro interesting 
glosses and finally any notes which seemed to be more suitably 


^ 


placed in the body of thetext thon in the introduction. On 


the right of tho page are references to translations. The 


peragraphinc larcely my own and I have 
tended to change the very confused orthooraphy for the sake 
$ 


of consistency, adding hamzas, shocoas one changing alif 
maggüras. The crammar, however, has been kept as close as 
possible to what I conceive the archetype to have been only 
varying from this policy when serious difficulty in the 


meaning is caused thereby or when almost every manuscript 


NAI INP rnt a hiring 5 ders 


The numbering of the epistles here, as in all works on 
the Druze, follows De Sacy, excluding LXIX and LXX and his 
mistake at the end from CIX to CXIII. 


enges 
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has a different form; later manuscripts varying usually 
because of corrections, less often because of carelessness. 
The text seems to be corrupt, or at any rate incomprehensible 
in only three places! and these I have left as they stand in 
the manuscripts. 

Finaliy, in this preface I would like to thank those 
who have helped in the preparation of this thesis. Chief 
among these is my late supervisor, or. Samuel Stern, who first 
encouraged me to write this thesis. To him I feel the deepest 
gratitude not only for the insight he gave me into IsmA‘ilism 
but also for the kindness, enthusiasm, help and encouragement 
which he gave me during the years I was privileged to work 
with bim, I would also like to thank my present supervisor, 
Dr. Walger, for his considerable help in bringing the work 
to its conclusion, Professor Wehr of Minster and Professor 
Madelung of Chicago for their answering of certain particular 
questions, and finally Mr. Daykin for the difficult task of 
typing the thesis. 

For reasons loss closely connected with the thesis 
but no less important I would also like to thank Mr. Hourani 
of St, Antony's College and Professor Sa'id Himadeh of the 
American University of Beirut for introducing me to the Druze 
and enabling me to live among them and Professor Hamiduddin 


and the leaders of the Da'hdf Bohra community for their 


1 Ugen deet e e e js IU capa api So €) Rn D s 


pp. "(Zeile Z4(1! and 3). 
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magnificent hospitality and for their introducing me to the 


Bohra Ism&'£127e in India. 


INTRODUCTION 


X NOR HT 
GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Chapter One 


THE ISMÁ'ILÍ ORIGINS 


The Ismà'111 movement seems to have begun about 
the middle of the third century A.H.--any connexion between 
this and the followers of IsmA'fl1 b. Ja'far a century eariier 
being very tenuous.! Its founders were based in Salamiyya 
in Syria but it was soon spread by its missionaries to all 
parts of the Islamic empire: ‘Ali b. Fadl and Ibn Hawshab 
Mansgür al-Yaman were in Yemen by 270/883; the first 1sma'111 
dA'i in Persia, Khalaf, was there in c.272/885;  Hamd&n Qarmat 
and his brother-in-law 'Abdàn founded a där al-hijra in Wigit 
in 277/290 while Abū ‘Abdall&h al-Shi'f was active among the 
Berber tribes in North Africa from about 280/863, 

in its earliest form Isma‘ilism saw history as a 
series of cycles each begun by a prophet or nafig. Each 
prophet would introduce a new religious law or shari'a, which 
would then be carried out by his successors, an asds TI 
and a line of seven imams” or mutinms. The last of these 


prophets was the grandson of the Imam Ja'far al-528diq, 


gemere és ocis n re one pm N PE cna tt Roe c MB n EBD vt Hr qp s PB Lr II a ree etiem ka nes a cerca iei Ute ipae tees Ans oH VE irr Mese Fm s caen con iine sso geng 


Cf. S.M, Stern, "Ism&'ilís and Qarmatians", L'Elaboration 
de L'Islam (Strasbourg, 1961), pp.99-108. 
For those words which have entered the English language 
like imam, I have not used a strict system of transliteration. 
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Mubammad b. Isma‘il, who was seen as a Messianic figure who 
would return in the fullness of time as Qa’ im or Mahdt! to 
herald in either a golden age or the last Judgement. 

Ihe earliest description of Ism&'111 doctrines 
comes from a non-IsmAi'111 source, the Piraq al-Sbf'a, written 
sometime in the last two decades of the third century.” 
According to the Firag, the Isma‘ilis say there are seven 
prophets "with resolution", (Ulü'l-'Azm) viz., Nth, Ibrahim, 
Masa, "Ten, Muhammad, ‘Alf, and Muhammad b, Isma'11. After 
Muhammad there were seven imams, the imamate being transferred 
from one to the other until it reached Muhammad b, Isma‘il 
who is "the Imam, the GG ie, the Mahdi". He is in hiding 


in Byzantium and will return one day bringing his own shari'a 


which will abrogate all previous sharf'as.^ 

The importance of the Mahdi, who is sometimes but 
not always equated with Muhammad b. Ismá'11, is confirmed by 
contemporary Ism&'11f writings e.g., the KitBb al-'Blim 


Wal-ghuldm and the Kitab al-rushd wai-hid&ya attributed to 


E 


al-Husayn b. Hawshab Mangür al-Yaman. They too speak of 


The terms seem to be synonymous, cf. S.M.Stern, "The Early 
Ismá'$11 Missionaries in N.W. Persia and in Khuras&n and 
Transoxania! B.S,O.A.S,., XXIII, Pt.1, 1960, p.74. 


For its date and authorship see a description of works men- 
tioned in Yädgär, Teheran by H. Roemer in Oriens VII, pt.1, 
1954, p.204, 1.26-31; W. Madelung, "Bexnerkungen zur 
Imamitischen Firag Literatur", Der Islam, 1967, pp.37-52; and 
S.M. Stern, Ihe Firag al-Shi‘a, Early IsmA‘ilism, Unpublished. 


2 Firag al-Shf'a, ed, Ritter (Istanbul, 1931), p.62. 


S For a full account of the early doctrines of the Imamate 
see W. Madelung, "Das Imamat in der fruhen Ismailitischen Lehre", 
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seven nitiqs, a cyclical order of history and the importance 
of ta’wil, the allegorical interpretation of tbe Qur’&n. But 


above all they stress the importance of the coming of the 


Mahdi who combines the positions of nátig and wagi and is 


the eighth mutimm; coming after the nitiq, wagi and seven 


mutimms. In the KitBb al-Kashf, in the IsmA'111 tradition 


ascribed to Ja'far b. Mangtr , ' the main theme is again the 
expectation of the pg&'im who is the tenth of the group begin- 
ning with Ahmad (the Prophet Muhammad), who is followed by 
eight hujjas. The historian Akhü Muhsin, as quoted by Nuwayri, 
although writing in Fatimid times, confirms the idea that the 
founders of Ismaá'fiism and the early IsmA'111s believed that 
Muhammad b, Ismà'11 was the Qa? iu^ and it was certainly a 
belief of this sort that was held by the Qardmita. 

The Messianic nature of very early Isma‘ilism is 
not so greatly stressed by the Persian Isma'111 writers like 
al-Nasafi, the chief Da‘? of Khurāsān, and Abu Hàtim al-Razi, 
his contemporary and head of the da'wa in Rayy, but they too 
speak of seven nitiqs. They do add, however, that each 
prophet has an asās, who teaches the inner meaning (bitin) 
of the law, and that each asis is followed by a series of 


imams. The prophet or n&tig brings the tanzil, the asās or 


g5mit the ta'wil., Al-Nasafi says there were seven nátigs 


Ib id. ? p.58 e 


2 
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--Adam, NOh, Ibrahim, Misi, ‘Iisa, Muhammad, and Muhammad b. 
Isma'Í1--a11 of whom were Ulü'l-'Azm.  Abü Hatim excludes 
Adam and Muhammad b. Ismá'11 from the Ulü'l-'Azm as they did 
not promulgate and abrogate a ghart'a.' The only real difference 
between the Firag and these Isma'‘iii writers is the inclusion 
of 'Alf among the Ulü'l-'Azm in the Firag., That the original 
founders gave ‘Alf the status of a prophet is quite likely 
to be true, seeing how accurate the author of the Firag is on 
all other points, It was probably later, more conservative, 
leaders who denied him the rank thus also helping the symmetry 
of the scheme; for otherwise Muhammad has no asās, 

Like so many other Shiti groups one of the most 
fundamental doctrines of Ism&'ilism (at all periods) was the 
doctrine of Z&hir and Batin,” Ianzil and Ta'wil. In the 


3 
Firag al-Shi‘a it says: "They pretend that everything con- 


manded by God to man or ordered by the Prophet as sunna has 

an outward (ZAhir) and an inner (Bátin) meaning; and that 

all commandments contained in the Qur'àn or the Sunna, imposed 
by God upon men, are parables containing inner meanings. It 
is these inner meanings upon which one must act and which lead 
to salvation; in acting upon the outward meaning one is led 


to perdition and damnation. It is part of the punishment in 


The (Sat al-Nu'm&n also speaks of only five Ulü'i-'Azm, cf. 
Ta'wil al-Da'&'im (Cairo, 1967), pp.41,179,182,193. 


| C£. M.G.S.Hodgson, "Batiniyya", E.I., 2nd id. 
3 Firag al-Sht'a, p.63. 
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this world meted out by God to some people since they did not 
recognise and follow the truth, This also is the doctrine of 
all the followers of Ab&i'1-Khatfab.” 

If one accepts this, it would seem that the earliest 
IsmA'T111s were inclined to place the bitin above the gāhir 
i.e., they would consider that the outward form of Islam, the 
tanzil or sharf'a, as shown forth in the ritual acts and in 
the literal meaning of the Qur’&n, was superseded by a know- 
ledge of their inner meaning arrived at by a process of 
allegorical interpretation, ta'wi1,. The ritual acts were only 
an outward expression of Ismá'111 doctrines e.g., the hierarchy 
of prophet, asis, imam etc. while the Qur'&nic stories were 
interpreted as the history of the Ismà'$11 da'wa. Indeed, 
among these very early Ismaá'1136 and among the more extreme 
members of the sect at all times, the ritual acts were re- 
garded only as punishments for non-Ismü'111s; a knowledge 
of their real meaning making them unnecessary, Such an 
attitude is certainly implicit in much of what is known of 
the writings of al-Nasafi and Abu Ya'qüb al-Sijisiáàni, prob- 
ably the chief dà'1 of KhurasGn.  Al-Nassf$ says that Adam br- 
ought no shari'a. To this Abū HAtim replies that it is incon- 
ceivable that Adam should have preached Tawhid! without a 


ee 


shari'a for only through the sharf'a can there by any 


The belief in the oneness and uniqueness of God--to be the 
sole and only true supporters of Iawh 


iid was the claim of most 
Islamic sects; not least the Isma' Mis and the Druze. 


understanding of God, Without tanzil there can be no ta'wil. 
Abii Ya'qüb replies in his turn that Tawhid is so obvious that 
there was no need for Adam to bring o shari‘a. If the shari'a 
is the source of knowledge, then before Adam and after the 

AS im there is no knowledge; and this is clearly ridiculous. 
But in spite of his comparative extremism, Abū Ya'qüb says 

he does not only follow ta’wil, With the coming of the Q&'im 
certain ritual acts can be changed e.g., Sal&t and Zakat 
which were only set up for their allegorical meanings but even 
these cannot be abolished completely as they are important 
for human order and the well-being of the body. ' It was 
certainly this attitude that became the official one of the 
Ismá'T1tT jurists and theologians. The Q&df al-Nu'mán, the 
greatest Fatimid jurist, stresses again and again that while 
the initiate may know the inner meaning of the commandments, 
he must carry them out in their outward form until the last 
Judgement. Hamid al-Din al-Kirmünfi, the chief D&'i of "the 
two Irags" (i.e, S, Iraq, Mesopotamia and N.W.Iran), in a 
reference to the above mentioned argument of Al-Nasafi, Abt 
Häti and Abii Ya'qüb, says that the Q8’im will abolish none 
of the laws and that the outward law will never lose its 
importance.” 


Although the doctrines of the zàhir and batin, of 
Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani, Kitàb IthbAt al-nubüwSt, ed. A. 
Tamir, (Beirut, 1966), and cf. Der isiam, 1961, p.108. 


Al-Kirmini, Kitab ai-Riy&d (Beirut, 1960), Ch.9. 
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the Mahdi, the position of Muhammad b. Ism5'11 and the imamate, 
and the cyclical nature of history were basic to IsmA'flism, 
various philosophical and cosmological doctrines soon began 
to coalesce around the central dogma, In their earliest form, 
as found in the Yemen, these cosmological beliefs are des- 
cribed by a non-IsmA'111, Zaydf, source, al-Hand&ant,' in a 
biography of the Zaydti Im&m aleNigir. Our knowledge of these 
early beliefs has been greatly clarified by the discovery by 
S.M.Stern of a text by Abü ‘Īsā al-Murshid, a judge in Cairo 
at the time of al-Mu'iez,^ This work of al-Murshid, though 
dating from the time of al-Mu'izz, does seem to present the 
earliest concepts comparatively unadulterated by later in- 
fluences, It describes how God created Kini. Out of its own 


light, Kant created Qadar. Then Künf created seven Karübiyy: 


and Qadar twelve RübAniyya.? The Rüb&nivya were intermediaries 
between Qadar and the n&tigs and walis: “the twelve Spiritual 
beings (Rübaàniyya) which are the creation of God are the inter- 
mediaries between Him and the nátigs in every period." I.e., 
inspiration is passed on to prophets and imams by the 


Spiritual beings though the mechanism of the transmission is 


C. Van Arendonk, De Opkomst van Het Zaidietische Imamaat in 
Yemen (Leiden, 1919), pp.304-306, | 

A. Fyzec's MS, of the DA'I al-Khattsb al-Hamd&n$!s Ghayat 
al-Mawalid, f01.132-147, to be published in the forthcoming 
volume on IsmA‘ilism by S.M.Stern. 

For the Karübiyya and Rüh&niyya cf. also"RisSlat al-Mudhhiba" 
attributed to Q&di al-Nu'mán, ed. A,Tamir in Khams Rasaá'il 
IsmA'iliyya (Beirut, 1956). 


not described. Indeed, in paragraph 128, it is explained 
that the question of the "influence" (n&dda)' from God to 
the S&big--which may be the inspiration passed on to the 
nAtigs and imams--can only be revealed to initiates. 

Another section deals with the creation and dis- 
obedience of Iblis. When Kini was created ho saw no other 
being besides himself, became proud and thought himself 
unique. Upon this, six dignitaries or ministers (hudüd) 
immediately proceeded from him, through God's power, in order 
to teach him that there is an omnipotent being above him 
from whom he derives his power. Three of the dignitaries 
~~al+Tawahbum, ai~Iradda and al-Mashi’a ("Imagination", "Will", 
and "Intention") were above him; three--of whom the first 
was Iblis--were below him. Künf on secing what had happened 
acknowledged his creator saying: "There is no god but God! 
but Iblis aspired to a higher rank, refusing to acknowledge 
the superiority of Qadar whom he argued was created by Kani, 
whereas he himself was created directly from Godts light. 
This cosmic rebellion was the paradigm for Iblis’ rebellion 
against Adam on earth. 

Finally the correspondence of the upper and lower 


worlds is discussed: "This indicates that all which has been 


P 


: For the uso of mädda to mean the divine inspiration or 
energy see J. corbin: Trilogie Ismaeiionne (Paris and Teheran, 
1961, p,159, n,35, and R. Strothmann, Gnosis-lexte der 
Ismailiten (Gottingen, 1943), p.55. 
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created in the upper world has something corresponding to 

it in the lower world:" Küni to the Sun, Qadar to the Moon, 
the five intermediary beings between tind and Qadar to the 
five other planets, the seven Karübiyya to the seven heavens 
à to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 


and tho twelve Gühaniy 


No mention of thc Imamate as such is made but it 
would seem that it has not yet been equated on the earthly 
level with King or any of the other higher beings on the 
Spiritual. The Imam is, however, inspired through the 
Rihanivys by the higher powers. 

Tho later development of Ismitilism saw two major 
ges. The first was the introduction of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy by men like al-Nasafi in tho first third of the 
fourth century A.H. By the third century, Islamic philosophy 
like the last period of Ancient philosophy was dominated by 
Neoplatonism. From about the ninth century A.D. many texts 
were translated from Greek and Syriac into Arabic in which 
Neopiatonic doctrines, closcly following Plotinus, are some- 
times put into the mouths of earlior philosophers. Such 
works, which form the basis of al-Nasafi'!s philosophy, include 
! or. 


the Thoolog Axistotie, a paraphrase of parts of the 


Inneads of Plotinus and the Liber de Causis, a selection from 
the Elements of Theology of Proclus.  Al-Kindi, himself, was 
not much influenced by these writings but related philosophers 


like Isaac Israeli and some of al-Kindt's own disciples 
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certainly wore. Where al-~Nasafi got his ideas from is not 
exactiy known but certainiy Neoplatonic ideas were wide- 
spread in philosophical circles in “astern Iran in the carly 
fourth century and it may well have been from Abū Zaya 
al-Balkht, a disciple of al-Kind$ and a friend of al-Nassff's 
own predecessor in the Ism&'111 datwe. In any case there is 
no doubt that al-Nasaff's doctrines show many of the charac- 
teristic features of Islamic Neo-Piatonism c.g., the act of 
divine creation, ibd&', precedes emanation--a step away from 
pure Neo-Platonism where there is no act of creation by God. 
Certain passages in al-Nasafi are indeed actually quoted from 
or very obviously based on passages in a later interpolated 
version of the Theology of Aristotid and in the Liber de Causis. 

^Al-Nasaf$f's own book, al-Mahsfil, is unfortunately 
lost but its contents are known from 2 critique of it, the 
Kitab al-Is158h by Abū HAtim al-RSzT and the Kitab al-~Riyad 
of al-Kirmaéni which tried to reconcile Abū HAtim's critique 
with the later apologia for al-Nasaft, the now lost KitAb 
al-Nusra of Abfi Ya'qtb al-Sijistant. 

In his book, al-Nasaf$ completcly transforms the 
rather primitive creation myth of Klint and Qedar into the 
far more sophisticated Neo-Platonic system which then became 


the accepted basis of all later Ismh't111 philosophy. Through 


MURDIMO trailer m drerit tti Carr em it cores iara Pp i cene AS eig tir A tie aa 


: Cf, S.M. Stern,"Ibn Hasday's Neoplatonist", Oriens, 
XIII-XIV, 1661, pp.70-81. Pare ee, 
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his Word (kalima) (a possibly Christian addition to early 
Neoplatonism) God created the Universal Intelligence (‘Aql 
al-Kulli). From the Intelligence emenated the Soul and from 
the Soul, Nature, By the time that Uamza propounded his 
Druze theology, however, this system was being radically 
altered by al-Kirmünf. In the Rahat al-'Agl, al-Kirmáni ex- 
pounds a Goctrine which he may have taken from his contemp- 


orary Ibn Sina or their predecessor al-FarAbi; namely that 


there were ten 'Ugül, each emanating from the one above, 


« 
the tentb ‘Agi being the 'Agl ajl-Fa*31, the source of the 
sublu nary world. The ten CUqGJ are called the hudüd 
Julwiyya, and corresponding to them on the earthly plane of 
existence are the hudhd sufliyva. Al-Kirmānf appears to 
regard this correspondence from two points of view. In the 
first case the heavenly budüd correspond to the N&tig, Asaás, 
imam, Bab, Hujja and then the various D&a‘is and Ma'dhüns. 

In the second case to the Natiq, WAsi, seven Imüms and then 
the Dà'im "who will complete the times and . . . judge all 
souls and rule the world of nature and judge it and he it is 
after whom no further rank shall be set up... Each of 
them [the hudüd] in the world of religion corresponds to an 
Agi in the world of creation," 


This theory of correspondence between the heavenly 


HIR noe TAB HB NE HIM anim Rn eee RE 02°58 an M ari IE MAL a Rot ie RT a Ma RO e m bt APE EE o P EOE ete 38 AA Rr rn T TH CRE EE AA cr A Am 
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! Al~Kirmani, Kéhat al-‘Agl, ed. Hussein and Hilmy (Leyden, 
$5533. 25583427. 


hudüd and the members of the IsmA‘21£ da'wa on earth, which 
perhaps has its origins in the old Yemeni theories of the 
correspondence between Knif and the other heavenly beings 
with the sun, moon and planets, is basic to the Ism&'111 
view of the world and from this timc on is never questioned 
by the philosophers and theologians of the scct--though it 
was to take on » completely new form in the doctrine of Hamza. 
The second great change in IsmB&'11isem between its 
beginnings and the time of Hamza is in the theory of the 
Imamate. As has been shown, in the carly days it was believed 
that each nàtiqg was followed by an asés and a line of imams, 
the system culminating in Muhammad b. IsmA‘ti1. He had dis- 
appeared but a Mahdi, probably Muhammad b. Ism&‘%1 himself, 
was awaited, In 207/909 and the years which followed, the 
situation radically altered, however, with the coming to 
power of the Fatimids. Here was a line of rulers who intro- 
duced Isma‘ilism as the state religion and who not only 
claimed descent from the Imams who followed Muhammad, but 
actually claimed to be Imams in that same line themselves. 
By so doing, they destroyed the symmetrical system of a 
heptad of imams between each nétigq and many of the early 
Fatimid writings are concerned with explanations of this. 
Perhaps the most radical of these explanations is by the 


first Fatimid c 'aliph himself, aper ien, in a letter quoted 


AINE ess o Arne 
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Wrongly known to history by the name diven him by hostile 
historians, 'Ubaydaliàh, 
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by Ja'far b. Mansür in his Kit&b al-Pará'id wa Hudüd al-Din.’ 
Here he denies the entire existence of Muhammad b. Ism&á'31, 
saying thc name is only a cover for toe son of ‘Abdallah, 
another son of Ja'far al-58dig. He himself is the inter- 
mediary between the sixth n&tig, Muhammad, and the seventh, 
the Sühib al-fiySma, and will bring in a line of rightly 
guided rulers. In explanation of why there are more than 
seven imams between 11 and himself ho says that when God 
said there would be seven imams between each nétiq and the 
next, he only meant seven ranks; in each rank there being 
as many imams as he wished. The O4¢i al-Nu'màn devotes a 
whole book? to badiths which explein the extra number of 
imams, while in the Asas al-Ta wil? he explains that after 
every natiq is a heptad of imams, the seventh having the 
rahma: the sixth imam is the mutimn because the revelation 
ends with him; the seventh imam, who is sometimes a new 
nüátig, sometimes the founder of another heptad, brings the 
new revelation; the last prophet is Muhammad (Muhammad b. 
IsmA'T1 has no special place). 


Under al-Mu'izz, the fourth FAtimid Caliph and the 


REA Ne ch TO MANIA d Pu eH Y PN E Me 
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Husayn PF, al-Hamdáni, On the Genealogy of Fatimid Caliphs, 
Publications of the American University of Cairo. School of 


Oriental Studies. Occasional Paper No.1 (Cairo, 1958). 
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Sharh ale Mert, Cf, W. Ivanow, "Lariy Shitite Movements", 
J.B.B.R.A,5., XVII, 1941, pp.1-23, 
3 oy P DN E I m » nq ‘a ` D 
Al-Qadi ai-Nu'mán, Asüs al-Ta'wil, ed. Arif Tamer (Beirut, 
1960), pp.9216-317. 
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one in whose reign Egypt was conquered, there is certain 
evidence to suggest that there was some move back towards 
older ideas. Muhammad b. Ismā'fl regains his position in 

the lino of imams and in a late work attributed to the nadi 
al-Nu'maáu, tho Risāla al-Mudhhiba, he is considered to be the 
seventh n&étig and the gü'im. The Oä’im, however, reveals 
himself in several stages: as Muhammad b. Ism&'T1 whose 
revelation, coming in a time of concealment, remained con- 
cealed;  throuch his eighteen representatives among whom 


are the Fatimid imams; preceded by his hujja, the last 
9 “ wR: Deng 


d 
act 
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caliph, the Ga’im finally reveals himself openly on 
the day of luccement. 

From this time on the Messianic nature of Isma'$1ism 
recedes into the background but it never entirely disappears. 


In his Ta’wil al-Data’ in,' 


in à passage very similar to one 
quoted by Dobäi al-Din in epistle LXXVI of the Druze canon, 
the Nagi al-Nu'màn says that "the successor of the successor 
of the third imam beginning from tho seventh will be the seal 
of the Imamate." In the fifth century al-Malfji, in the 


Majális al-Mustansiriyya, in a comparison of the imams to 


ES 


the Pati aa lains how the imams are in groups of seven: 
Sp 9 P 3 


the sixth of each group is the mutism. So things will continue 
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1 Quoted in Zahir ALL, amare lsmaá't1T1 madhhab kihagigat aur 
us kā nizám (Haiderabad, 1954 54), Introduction p.Nün and p.452, 


Al-Majalis Si-Bustangiriyya, ed. Muhammad Kamil Husayn 
(Cairo, 1947), p.32. 
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until the O3’im appears and he will be the eighth of a group. 
The hujja of the Q8'im, unlike the hujja of a prophet, will 
precede him. The present imam, ho thon says with obvious 
meaning, is the eighth imam of the Ul8'i1-'Azm. 1 
Orthodox Ism&A'tlism, however, increasingly reacted 
against these views. In the first place, as the years went 
by and no ii3hdi-08'im appeared, the expectation that he would 
come receded into the distance remaining, as in other re- 
ligions, part of the official doema but being a central part 
of the faith for only a small and extremist minority among 
the believers.  Socondiy in IsmX 3314 writings from this time 
on Muhammad b. Tsma‘il is rarely spoken of as Q&'im or even 
N&tig. Rather he is the seventh imam of the period of 
Muhammad, Even for Aba Hütim who does not accept the Fatimid 
imamate, the era of the seveni netic has not yet come. Rather 
we are in a period of Fatra between tho seventh imam and the 
next nAtidg, the world being ruled by a series of iàShigs. 
indeed as Isn^''"Dl1ism became the state religion of the Fatimid 
empire, or at least the religion of the ruling class, the 
theologians more and more played down the revolutionary and 
antinonian tendencies of earlier Ise" ‘ilism., The OR'im had 


not come and none of the commandments of the shar$'a of 


Muhammad had been abrogated, In books Like the Da'aà'im 
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Ulü'li-'Aznu: an echo of but probabiy not à direct reference 
to Its meaning of n&tiq among the Persian philosophers. 
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al-Islam, but also in books for those further initiated into 
AER AA htt etri tjt $ 

the religion, it was laid down thoit tho gzhir held an equal 
place with the b&tin and that ali the ritual acts must be 


carried out. It was also accepted that the imamate, in the 


Fatimid Caliphs, would continue ini» the foreseeable future 


and that the imams, though holdinc a special and exalted rank, 


wore still ordinary men. In the Da'R'in, the Nadi al-Nu ‘main 


Lë 


says the imams are ulü'l-'amr and mc the most exalted of 
all men but far from having divine natures they are not even 
the equal of the prophets:  "Obedienco to each imam is in- 
cumbent on the people of his age.  Thov must submit to his 
command . . . They are God's proofs to His creation, iis 
representatives on earth . . . but they do not receive the 
revelations which are revealed to the prophets nor do they 
know the secrets which God has hidden from His creation," 
Later tho idi quotes &l-Mangür who masies clear that though 
the imams have a special rank, they sre still only men. 
Al-Kirmani in his most detailed examination of the Imamate,” 
confirms this, though he also stresses two of their special 


characteristics, their sinlessness (isn) and their method 


appointmont {through the nass of Cod and the choice 
ke X e € 
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Haaid ai-Din al-Kixmáni, Kitab oi-basadbih ff Ithbat 
al-Imáma, ed. Mugtaf& Ghalib (Beirut, 196°), pp.9o6-106. 
? Cf. P.J. vatikiotis, ihe Fatimid Theory of State (Lahore, 
1957), pp.44ff. IG PCS 


Al-(Qd$ zl-Nu'màAn, Da'&'im al-Is:5m, ed. Fyzee (Cairo, 1951), 
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(ikhtiyar) of the Prophet). 
The other distinctive feature of Ismá'ilism of the 


1 According to the 


early fifth century is its organisation, 
Ism&'11$ theological books, the da'wa had been in existence 
since the beginning of the era of Adam, Under the Imam was 
the bab and below him twelve (or in some accounts twenty-four) 
bujjas or an't’ each governing one of the twelve dioceses 
(jaza’ir) into which the world was divided. The dä'fs, who 

in the earthly world corresponded to the KhayBl in the 
heavenly one, were appointed by the Imam and were heads of a 
hierarchy of lesser missionaries ma’dhins, mukàsirs etc.. 
But even leaving aside the obvious fiction of the existence 
of the datwa in the period between Adam and the founders of 
Isma‘ilism, the picture is still too idealised. The da'wa 

did indeed spread all over the Islamic world but it was almost 
certainly not divided into such exact divisions nor were the 
hierarchies in each area so clear cut. In Cairo itself were 
the headquarters of the movement presided over by the Imam. 
Under him wag the chief Q&di (g&df al~qugit) and below him 


the chief DA'f, These posts were often combined but in the 

' Cf. S.M. Stern, "Cairo as the Centre of the IsmA‘til Move- 
ment" [Paper given at the Cairo Millenary Celebrations, 1960], 
Le Millénaire du Caire, mélanges (Berlin/Leipzig, 1972). 

B. Lewis and M.G.9. Hodgson, Articles on Bab, DA'I and Hudija 
E.I., 2nd Ed. and W, Ivanow, "The Organization of the Fatimi 
Propaganda", J,B.B.R.AS., XV, 1939, pp.1-35. 


The terms Nagib, Láhig and Jan&b are also found. 
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time of Hauza they were held by different men, the Qadi 


al-Qugit being Ahmad b. Muhammad b, Abi al-‘Awwam, who was 


in fact a Hanbali, and the chief DA'I being Khatkin, The job 
of the {adi was to administer the law, which in spite of the 
IsmA'i1i1s being only a small minority in the state was ad- 
ministered according to the IsmaA'112 madhhab. The chief 
DA‘ was the head of the organisation of the movement. By 
the theologians he was usually known as the bab, the title 
d&'i or dA‘i al-du'&t being found only in the works of his- 
torians. It was he who in the name of the Imam appointed 
the junior d&‘is both inside and outside the Fatimid empire 
and saw that close relations were maintained between them 
and their superiors in Cairo. 

Presumably it was also he who regulated the conduct 
of tho gdü'is who, if we are to accept the word of Abū HAtin 
al-Razd or al-NaysabürI,! had to follow a strict code of pro- 
fessional conduct in their relations with the Imam, with 
other missionaries and with their converts. 

Finally it was the chief D&'Í who arranged the 
main activity of the Ismaà'tiis as a community in Cairo; 
namely the meetings when the various groups of initiates were 


instructed in the Ism&‘i?4 doctrines in lectures given by the 
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! Abi Hitim al-RAzf, Kitab al-IslBh, Ch.1. Akmad 
al-Naysabfüri, Al-RisBla ‘al-Mojiza a. xatiya s fi Shurhi 
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chief D&'1 on the authority of the Imam, The lectures were 
of two types; the systematic courses published as treatises 
like the works of the Q&di al-Nu'màn or else a series of 
sermons, possibly all on one thome, but each being complete 
in itself. These latter types of lectures (majàlis al-hikma) 
finally came to predominate. 

This formal giving of sermons every week seems to 
have been a development of the less formal readings of the 
lulüm "Si al-bayt. One of the first mentions of them is by 
al-Musabbibi: "In the month of Rabi’ I 385 A.H., the Qadi 
Muhammad b. al-'u'mān took his seat on a throne in the palace 
to read the 'ülüm of the family of the Prophet as his brother 
and he had done before in Migr and his father had done in the 


Maghrib . , NL 


Tbe lectures were held on Mondays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, being prepared by the Chief D'i and delivered 
to the men in the palace and the women in the mosque of 
al-Azhar. Both the longer treatises and the majàlis proper 
were read only to the groups who had reached the appropriate 
stage of initiation. For example the books of the QRg3 
 aleNu'màn seem to have been in three grades; first the 


Da'à'im al-Islam concerned only with the Zahir, secondly the 


i Quoted in Al-Magqrizi, Kit&b al-Mawa&'iz wal-i'tibar bidhikr 
eu (Bulak, 1853), Vol.I, pp.3c0ff. For a text and 
translation both of al-Musabbibi and the later description of 
the office of the Chief D&'1 and the preparation and reading 
of the Majaàlis al-Hikma by Ibn &l-Tuwayr see De Sacy, 
Chrestomathie Arabe (Paris, 1826), Vol.I, pp.139-144, 


Hudüd al-Ma'rifa which began to speak of the Batin and 
thirdly the Asas al-Ta’wil, an advanced book on the Ba&tin. 
As an alternative to the lasttwo was the Ta’wil al-Da'à'im 
which was divided into majalis.| 

Although the earliest complete examples of the 
majilis date from tho mid-fifth century, notably the Majàlis 
al-Mustansiriyya of the Chief Q&di al-Maliji and even more 
important the eight hundred maj&lis of the Chief Dà'$ of 
al-Mustangir , al-Mu'ayyad,^ the Druze scriptures contain 
quotations of half a century or more earlier,? thus confirming 
the accuracy of the report of al-Musabbihf. From al-Musabbibí 
it is also known that they were suppressed by al-Hakim from 
Shawwáàl 400 to Rabit I Ao aná they were probably again 


e 
suppressed in 407.” 


: Such a division into Zahir, Ta'wil and Hagiga still persists 
today in the Jàmi'a ai-Sayfiyya, the Bohra University in Surat. 
Cf, A.A.A,Pyzee, The Study of the Literature of the Fatimid 
Da'wa, Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of Hamilton A.R. 
Gibb (Leiden, 1965), pp.232-244, 

An edition and partial summary of these majàlis was until 
recently being prepared in Oxford, 

Cf. below Ch.4. 
^n.-Maqrtizi, Kitab al-Maw&'iz wal-I'tib&ür,Ip.391, and cf. De 
Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe, Vol.I, pp.103,184. 
© Cf. Vol.II, p.210. Hamza says the Majālis were suppressed 
after the appointment of Ahmad b. al-'Awwàm, which was in 
405,and before the beginning of the Druze era in 408. A gloss 
in MS Y supports this. 


Chapter Two 


THE FERMENT UNDER THE IMAM AL-HAKIM 


The early history of Isma'tlism as sketched in the 
previous chapter is necessarily vague and fragmentary but by 
the time of the Imam al-H8kim, when the Druze religion was 
founded, the situation becomes much clearer. For by then not 
only are there reasonably accurate accounts by historians 
outside the — Mm but also the beliefs of the IsmAà'111s 
as seen by the outsider correspond to those doctrines which 
the successors to Fatimid Ismá'i11ism, the Bohras, believe to 
be eternal and which form the basis o£ the religious works 
which they still study today and which are most widely avail- 
able to Western students. 

On the cosmological plane God (the One--unknowable 
and without attributes) had created the Universal Intelligence 
or First 'Agl. Below the 'Agl came various lesser emanations. 
(How many of these emanations there were, may still have been 
a matter for argument). On earth was the IsmA'T11 da'wa 
consisting of ordinary men headed by the Imam under whom came 
the Báb, Hujja, DA‘is, Ma'dhüns and MukSsixrs. All of these 
corresponded to, and in some way were influenced by, the 


heavenly powers but their human nature was constantly stressed 
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by the orthodox Isma‘i1i theologians. The Imamate itself 
was passed on from one Fatimid to the next but all the time 
there was the latent hope in people's minds that the Imam 
of their time would be the Q&'im. 

But though these were (and ar?) the beliefs of the 

orthodox Ism&'111s, more radical ideas--particularly con- 
cerning the nature of the Imám--were constantly being put 
forward by the extremists--tho Ghulàt. That the Cadi 
al-Nu'mán found it necessary, for example, to use a large 
section of his chapter on the Imams in the Da'A'im to condemn 
various heresies which arose during the lives of the Imams 
between Muhammad and Muhammad b. email can only have been 
necessary because the same heresies were occurring in his own 
time. He mentions those who worshipped ‘Alf as God and how 
‘All finaliy had to have them executed, Many of his successors 
had the same trouble. Abū Ja‘tfar Mohammad b. 'A1$ had to 
deal with Mughira b. Sa'id in the same way when he declared 
him to be God.  ÁAbü'i-KhafttSb asserted that Ja'far b. Muhammad 
was God and he declared legal what was illegal. He said: 
"To whomever knows the imam cverything which was forbidden is 
allowed."  Ja'far completely disassociated himself from this. 
Another group is strongly condemned by Ja'far b. Muhammad in 
& reply to à gai who has asked about them. They apparently 
believed that ail the pillars of Islam referred to a man. 


Knowledge of the man gave freedom from the commandments. 
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These people drank wine, practised adultery and usury and 
ate pork, The prohibition of marriage with mothers, daughters, 
sisters and aunts in fact referred only to prohibition of 
marriage with the wives of the Prophet. All things had out- 
ward and inner meanings; the latter being known to them. 
Ja'far also mentioned that one of his companions mentioned a 
group who said: "When you know the Imam, do as you wish."! 
The heresies about the Imamzte in Fatimid times 
were of two sorts, those which did not assign it enough dig- 
nity and those which assigned it too much, even to the extent 
of paying the Imam divine honours.^ The first sort is illus- 
trated by a letter from the Iman al-Mu'izz to the D&'3 of 
Sind in about 554/665 contesting the belief some people there 
had that tho Imamate ended with Muhammad b, IsmnA'$1; that 
the number of Imams was limited to seven; thet Muhammad b. 
IsmS‘il was succeeded by a line of Fhalifas and finally that 
Muhammad b. Ismai‘il would one day return as the g&'im. The 
NAGL al-Nu‘tm&in mentions another obviously commoniy held heresy 
about the Imamate in his Al-Maj&Blis wal-Mus&yar&t." Here he 


records an interview between al-Mu'izz and another dR&'$ where 


ades Ae B^te a>) 


'a-Q&df al-Nu'min, Da'&'im al-Islüm, Vol.I, pp.60-67. 

The following examples are taken from the article by S.M. 
Stern, "Heterodox Igm&‘ilism at the time of al-Mu'izz'", 
B.S.O.A.S., XVII, 1955, pp.10-33. 


? partially published by S.M. Stern in his article in 
B.3,0.A.5. XVII, 1655 from the S,0.ÀA.5. manuscript 25734. Cf. 
also A.S.Tritton and P.Kraus, "Notes on Some Ism&'1211 
Manuscripts", B.5.0.A.S., VII, 1933-5, p.34. 
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the Iman with some caution condemns the view that after 
Muhammad b. Iema'til the Imamate passed to a non-'Alid 
fanily--at any rate for a time. His own caution and the fact 
that Ibn Hizüm, the anti-IsmA'i1t writer of twenty years 
earlier, also mentions the possible Qaddahid ancestry of the 
Fatimids would suggest this was a widely held belief. 

But dangerous though those heterodox ideas may have 
been, the heresies of the Ghulá&t were probably more so in that 
they were more liable to stir up civil disorder as being more 
shocking to both moderate Ismá'i111s and non-Ism&'i1i1s alike. 

In another section of the Maj&lis wal-Musiyardt, 
for example, the Q&di al-Nu‘m&n records a polemic of the Imam 
against a member of the da‘wa who was asserting Chulüw i.e., 
he considered al-Mu'izz as of a divine or, at least, 
semi-divine nature. But the Imam makes clear he has no claims 
to such a position: "We have no knowledge except what we are 
taught and what has come to us from His prophet, our ancestor, 
Muhammad . . . We claim neither prophethood nor apostileship. 
Obedience to us is a duty laid on the worshippers of God... 
We are less than what the Extremists say and above what the 
Ignorant thiok , . ." 

Such extremísm reached its climax during the reign 
of the sixteenth Imam al-H&kim. Although the accounts by the 
various historians of the period are by no means in agreement, 


they all stress the seriousness of the Ghuldt's threat to the 


as 


orthodox Isma*ilis at the end of al-H&kim's reign. And 
although only al-Darazi is mentioned by all of them, it is 
clear that there were other religious leaders like him before 
Hamza, himself, became the unchallenged leader of the group. 
Perhaps the most important of these other extremist 
leaders was [ai~|Hasan b. Haydara ai~Farghant al-Akhram. Not 
only does he appear in the accounts of much later historians 
like Ibn Zah’ ry and Ibn Taghrtbirat! tut he is also the subject 
and addressee of a letter by the great Fatimid dà'i, Hamid 
al-Din al-Kirmani (d. c.411/1021). Al-Kirmant arrived in 
Egypt probably in 4028 and was obviously appalled by the dis- 
organisation of the da'wa and the extreme views of some of 
the popular preachers, In other letters? and in the Rahat 
al-‘Agl his concern is clear but nowhere more than in this 


^ 


letter, the Kisdla al-W&'iza," written in Fustat in Jumada II 
408 (November 1017). The mild and conciliatory tone of the 
letter is soon by Ivanow^ às proof that al-Akhram "really 
possessed influence" and there is certainly no doubt that the 
letter is written more in sorrow than in anger. 


In tho first part of the letter al-Kirm&ni begs 


aleAkhram to seek forgiveness and hopes he will return to the 


! see below pp.28-30. | 
^ Especially Risila MabSsim al-Pishārāt bil-Imam al-H&kim. 
4 Sonera mee nee AA AC A RAR LOT nanan eR Eege 
m 


Al-Kirmani, Al-Ris&la al-W&'iza, ed. Kamil Husayn, Univ. of 
Egypt, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts 14, Pt.1, May 1952, 
pp.1-29. | 


W, Ivanow, lIsmá'f1f Literaturg (Tehran, 1963), pp.43-44. 
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right path, He speaks of the Imams and how afte al-Hakin 
they will still follow one after another until the day of 
judgement. Then, after further exhortations, he answers 
specific points and questions put to him by al-Akhram, 

Whoever of you recognises the Imam of bis timo 
while he lives is more glorious than all the past prophets, 
wasis and inans,«! Put al-Kirmani denies that anyone can be 
more glorious than these. If al-^Akhram got his knowledge 
from a human being like himself, thon he in turn got it from 
the imam, while if he got it from an angel is he then claiming 
to be a prophet or imam. Secondly as God made the imam: 


wagis and prophets, how can there bo anything more glorious 


than them. 

“Whoever worships Allah, bis worship is civen to 
an individual with no spirit, the proof of that being that 
Allāh is a name, the alif being like the height, the 2am the 
breadth and the ha’ the depth so he is high, broad and deep, 
So Allāh is a mame and this is his attribute and the meaning 
is the individual. AleKirmani rerliec:: that God cannot be a 
person or a body, ior a body is made of matter and form and 
it is impossible for God to have a body unless he was preceded 
by someone, He then uses similar arguments about the form 


of God. 
Mëtteg: ceat, —— A À RESP 


: Ihe passages apparently quoted from al-Akhram are in inverted 
commas, 
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"Your Qiyäma has come and the time of your cone 
cealment is over.” This is impossibic, says al-Kirmàní, as 
none of tho signs have appeared. The Imams will go on and 
on and he mentions tho 21st, 25th, 2oth, 32nd, 353th, 59th 
and TOOth imam. 

"What is Islam and its conditions?" Belief in God, 
the prophethood of Muhammad, Heaven, Holl, the last Judgement 
and tho resurrection of tho Dead. "fy what does one come 
close to God?" Gy good works and belief in the Tawhig of God. 

"What is it by which God makes men worship Him?" 
Knowledae and nood Works. 

"Is the knowledge total or a part of knowledge or 
a vestige of knowledge?" Such a question, al-Kirmani replies, 
only shows al-Akhram's ignorance. 


“hy do the souls not differ in the influences on 


EN 
fu 
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them of nature and the technical sciences but do differ in 


first are known 


Re 
A 
et 
H 
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the influences of the prophets?" Because 
by the feelings and not the essences. 

"Is tho Shari‘a created or uncreatod? Is it the 
only religion or is it only a path to the true religion? If 
the Shari ‘a is created, what ic the religion which is over- 
lasting and has nothing after it? What is the Nafs? What is 


the Soi? What is the highest point of creation (chüvat 


al-ibd5') which is above the spiritual and earthly beings?" 


To these latter questions al-Kirm&nt? replies the answers are 


in the Lurf zo, 

But it is the end of the letter which deais with 
ale-Akhram's most outrageous claims; claims which make it 
clear his views were extremely close to Hamga's, Al-Wirmaüni 
quotes al-~Akhrom's companions as saying: "God most high is 
the Commander of the Faithful." At such words, says 
al-Kirmáni1, the heavens almost split, the earth is cleft and 
the mountains sink to the ground . . . How can ne be God 


when ho is an ordinary man, eating and drinking like other 


men? 
"TheSoarf'a, the Tanziil and the Ta'wfl are su ere 
stitions (khurafit), husks (gushür) and mere stuffing (bashw). 


Salvation does not depend on them.”  Al-Kirmánf again remon- 
strates against such blasphemy and points out that if it were 
not for the protection of al-g&kim he would receive an exen- 
plary punishment and the cutting of bis aorta. Some of 
Al-Akhram!& followers have already left him and he advises 
him to repent while there is still time, 

Jandl al-D?n b. Zàfir (1171/:57-1216761 3)! confirms 
much of this: "In 2a3jab 409 a man called Hasan b, Hayc^ra 


al-Farghinit aJl-Akhram appeared claiming that God was incarnate 


Ree: er mte calms vh vide NO 754 a e e e Gaston geg a ‘sim benereee 


: For the relevant text of Ibn LAfir, Akhbar al-Duwal 
&leMungati'a with a German translation sec F. Wustenfeld, 
Coschichte der Fatimiden-Chalifen (Gottingen, 1881), pp. 
204-205. For a French translation of al-Nuwayrt (d.732/1 333 
who follows Ibn ZAfir with only a few omissions and changes 
see De Sacy, Exposé, I, pp. CCCCNXXI-CCCUOXXXII. 
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in al-Hàkim, He called on men to believe that, spoke about 
the falsity of the prophethood and reinterpreted those things 


which were in the sharf'a." Ibn Z&fir then goes on to des- 


cribe how he was shown every mark of favour by al-HBkim, 
including the gift of a robe of honour but how only eight 
days later, in Ramada&n 409, he was murdered while he was 
riding in al-iBkim's entourage and though his murderer, 
a man described as from Kükh or Karkhiwas executed on tho 
order of al-HAkim, al-Akhram's house was later pillaged. 
Abü'l-Mab&sin b. Taghribirdt (912/1411-874/1469) 
writing two and a half centuries later than Ibn Zāfir seems, 
in his main story about al-Akhram, to confuse him with Hamza. 


In his chapter on al-H&kim in Al-Nujüm al-Z8hira^ he says: 


"Then it occurred to al-Haikim to claim divinity. He made a 
man called aleAkhram his right arm in that and he gathered a 
group of followers around him, to whom he permitted actions 
condemned by religion. One day, al-Akhram rode out from 
al-(@ahira with fifty of his men. He approached Migr? and 
entered the Mosque, still riding his horse. With him were 
his companions also ríding, while the (adi aleQud&t, Ibn Abt 


Wüstenreldis. text of Ibn zafir nas Khkh, Pas Nuwayrt 
reads Karkh; see Wüstenfeld, p.204, Karkh, the Western part 
of Baghdad, seems the more likely reading. 


Abü'leMab&sin b. Taghribirdt, 


ier waleOShira (Cairo, 1933), H eren 


Mier: Those parts of Cairo situated South and South West 
of the new Fatimid capital of al-OQaihira, in particular Fustat. 
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al~‘Awwim was sitting in the mosque, examining a case. They 
plundered the people and stole their clothes and handed over 
to the Qüdi a piece of paper containing a legal opinion. It 


was issued ‘In the name of al-Hakim, 


demanded that it be rescinded. The people rose against 
&l-Akhram and killed his followers while he fled." 

The historians! accounts of al-Darazí are slightly 
more extensive and by far the most important is that of the 
Christian writer, Yahya b. Sa'fd al-antaks! (369/980-458/10606): 
"In the year 408 a Persian DA‘? called Mubammad b. IsmA'11 
and surnamed al-Daragi came to Egypt. He sought to enter the 
service of al-H&kim and flattered him . . . and called men 
to believe that al«H&ákim was God, maker of the worlds, creator 
of created beings and he made his da‘wa public and revealed 
his belief, Al-Hakim did not deny what he said for indeed 
all his 'Alid Caliph ancestors ever since their appearance 
[in the Maghrib] had previously called men to a creed not 
very different from this; namely that they were gods who 
had become incarnate on earth in human forms and from ale “ALL” 
to them the divine light had become incarnate in them and in 


every period it had appeared in th: form of some human being 


l Yahya b. Sa ‘td al~Antakt, Continuation of Eut chius in 
Sc ipto SS | Arabig&(Beirut, 1909), Sec. III, Vol, VII, Pt.2, 


Probably 'Al$ b. Abi TRlib. 
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ees They were in the world although it was not worthy of 
them. They continued to keep their doctrine secret from those 
who opposed them while they showed other Muslims that the 

bib al-Amr was one of them. He is the Imam and Caliph of 


God on His earth and His Huija to His creation. The imamate 
is more glorious than the prophethood, It was in Adam, Then 
it passed to Nth and to Ibrahim and to MüsB and to 'Ís& and 

to Muhammad and to ‘AlZ and from him to his son al-Husayn and 
to one after another of his descendents to 'Abdallsh al-Mahdi 
ale'Alawf who appeared in the Maghrib. ‘Then it passed to his 
descendents who took over his power one after the other and 

so the power will continue with them for ever, There will 
rise from among them the one who will rule the inhabited world 
2 until God 


and , . . who will go on for ever in his kingdo 
resurrects those who are in their graves. And when it was 

the time of al-Hakim, he made up his mind to publish his 
beliefs and to make known what his fathers had concealed . . ." 
"When al-Darazi appeared and called men to his creed, many of 
the riffraff responded to him. He made al-Häkim believe that 
many of the people of the world believed in him as he himself 
did. And they also believed in what he had called men to, 


and he [ a1-HAkim] listened to his [al-Darazits] word. His 


fancy got the better of his intelligence and he ordered 
[al-Darazi] to win over the people by letters and summon then 


thereby to believe in him. He [al~Darazt] wrote a letter to 
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the officers in charge of the Turkish slaves ordering then 
to come to him so that they should learnabout the inspiration 
coming to him from God. He also wrote to Khatkin, | the 


Da'i al-Du'at and to the Wali 'Ahd al-Muslimin and others 


calling on them to embrace his belief. They disclosed to 
&legAkim what he had corresponded with them about and asked 
his opinion about what he had mentioned to them and if it was 
en his authority.  Al-H&kim published a denial of it when he 
saw their dislike of it . . . All the easterners and many 
of the westerners were angry at this and at his criminal 
&ttitude and what he wanted from them. One of the Turkish 
slaves planned to kill al-Darazí. He leaped at him while 
he was in the procession of al-H&kim and killed him and his 
house was ransacked.  Al-Q&hira became disturbed, its gates 
were locked and disturbances lasted for three days. During 
this time a group of Daraziyya were killed. After that the 
Turk who had killed al-Darazíi was arrested and killed . . ." 
The year of all these events is given as 408, 

JamAl al-Din b. Z&fir^ says that after Hamza came 
‘a certain young half-caste Turk called Anüshtakfn al-Bukh&rt, 
known as &leDarazi," He followed Hamza, had many followers 
and was also an intimate of al-Hikim, He gave himself the 


title cf Sanad ali-~Hadi wa HayAt al-Mustajibin, Support of the 


The text reads Jankin. 
Wüstenfeld, pp.206-209. 


Leader and Life of the Obedient. Ibn Zafir then describes how 
on the 12 Gafar 411 a crowd of Homza's followers delivered the 
famous letter to the Q&df al-Qudst which began "In the name of 


al-Hakim, Allah, al-Rabhm3n al-Rahfm". The three men who actu- 


ally delivered t^e letter were killed by the enraged people, 


then a lot of those with them anc finally other members of the 
sect all over the city. This led to retaliation by al-H&kim 
with mass arrests and executions of those who had attacked the 
followers of Hamza. The Turks in reply attacked the place 
where aleDarazí lived. He locked hinself and his followers 
inside and then tried to defend the building from the roof. 
In spite of this, the Turks finally broke in, killed about 
forty men and destroyed the building. Al-Darazi managed to 
escape to the palace of al-H&kim, who hid him, The Turks how- 
ever were still not satisfied and appeared, fully axmed at the 
palace, promising complete obedience to the Imam in all other 
matters but demanding that al-Darazíi as being a Turk like them- 
selves should be handed over to them. Al-Hékim promised to do 
so the next day but when they returned he then announced 
aleDarazi had been executed. The Turks withdrew and with the 
rest of the army went to the mosque of Rayd&in to try to find 
Hanza, 

Another account of aleDarazf is found in the Mix’ At 
al-zamān by Shams al-Din Sibt b. al-Jawzí (d.654/1257) as 


quoted by Ibn Taghribirdt:! "I have seen in some historios 


raamat 


Ibn Tagbribirdi, Vol. IV, p.184. 
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in Egypt that à man called al~Darazi came to Egypt. He was 
one of the B&itinis who were proponents of metampsychosis 
(Tandsukh). He met al-H8kim and helped him to claim his 
divinity and he compiled a book for him in which he mentioned 
that the spirit of Adam passed to ‘Ali b. Abt Falib and that 
the spirit of ‘AIL passed to the father of al-H&akim and then 
it passed to al-H&kim . . . Al-Daragi reached the highest 
ranks inasmuch as the Wazirs and tho Comaanders and the 
.Ulamá' used to wait at his gate . . . and al-H&kim ordered 
them to submit to asl-Darazf and they obeyed him.  Al-Darazt 
published the book he wrote and read it in the mosque of 
al-Qahizra. The people mobbed him and tried to kill him so 

he fled. Al-Häkim then disowned him out of fear of the mob 
but sont him money in secret and said:  'Go to Syria and spread 
the da‘wa in the mountains! for the people there are quick to 
follow.! So al-Daragi went to Syria and settled in WAdt Taym 
All&h b. Tha'laba, west of Damascus in the province of 
Baniyas. He read his book to itg people and won them over 

to al-Hakin and gave them money.  Al-Daxazí established the 
doctrine of motempsychosis (TanBsukh) among them, also de- 
claring permissible the drinking of wine and adultery. the 
taking of money from those who opposed their beliefs and the 
shedding of their blood. He stayed among then permitting 


what was forbidden until he died." 
q 
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Or in the district of al-Jib&il. 


Hu ed 


The only other member of the group which proclaimed 
the divinity of al-HAkim mentioned by name by the historians 
is Hamza himself.  Al-Ant&kt* gives the following information:' 
"After al-Darazií there appeared another d&'1, a Persian named 
Hamza b. Ahmad and surnamed al-H&di. Ho lived outside 
al-Qahira in the place called the Mosque of Tibr and he 
called men to [embrace] the teachings of al-Darazíf . . . He 
created a group of dá'$1s to whom he assigned ranks in Migr 
and its provinces and in ihe Syrian provinces. They preached 
licence and licentiousness and they indulged in incest with 
their mothers, sisters and daughters and they also preached 
the ending of the duties of the Fast snd Prayer and the 
Pilgrimage. Many people responded to them and became fol- 
lowers of al-H&d1, When they met the followers of Khatktn,? 
the D&'$ a!-Du'àt they cursed each other and each group ac- 
cused the other of unbelief. The followers of al-H&di used 
to meet al-H3kim every day in al-Qaràfa . . . The doc rine 
of al-Darazi was published and spread among men. His roster 
had [the names of] sixteen thousand men who believed al-HAkim 
to be their god, One day seven of the followers of ai-H&df 
delivered a letter to the Q&dí al-Qud5t, Ahmad b. Mubammad b. 
'^odall&h while he was in the mosque of Lower Misr. When he 


had examined it he found it included some of their doctrines 


esed 


Al-AntfARcT, pp.223-226, 237. 
In tho text Jankiín. 
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of unbelief. He therefore remonstrated against this and took 
refuge in God from its contents . , . He told all that to 
those who were present and they became very angry and attacked 
the seven dá'Ís and killed them, Al-Hikim rebuked the CSO 
BleQud8t for what had happened and took action afterwards 
against a group of the people of Migr and killed seventy of 
them, The powcr of the Daraziyya intensified until they 
cursed Adam and NGh and all the prophets and Muhammad and 
'A1$ . . . ‘They defiled the Qibla [in the mosques] with 
excrement and urinated on copies of the Qur’An, They made a 
book about the meaning of the Qur’3n and called it the Dustür 
and they inflicted harm on those who offended them in their 
beliefs . . ." There follows a description of how al-Hakim 
had ceased to perform the duties of his religion since the 
sect had appeared. "It appeared that this was because of 

his deviation from Islam and his intention of strengthening 


this sect and spreading it abroad." In 410, in a Sijill 


al-H&kim condemned those who criticised him and uttered 
various threats against them. The Muslims became sure that 
the Caliph's intention was to make them follow the teachings 
of al-Darazf. Songs and poems began to be written against 
&al-Hakim . Al-Hakim retaliated by burning and plundering large 
areas of Migr. "Some say he did it because he was angry at 
their opposition to his leading them into the ga'wa of 
al-Darazi and al-HAdT , . .," 


"After the disappearance of al-H&akim, the man named 
al-Hidi fled and was later killed. Many of his d&‘tts and 
believers were arrested, Those who recanted were forgiven 
and those who did not were killed,” 

Jamal al-Din b. Zafir adds a few interesting details 
not in al-Antskt ;! "In 410 there appeared one of the d&'is 
of ai-HSkim, called Hamga al-Labb3d (the feltmaker), a Persian 
from ai-Zü0zan. He spent his time in the mosque by the aque- 
duct of Raycl&n outside the Bab al-Nasr. He made public the 
call to worship &sl-H&kim, saying that God was incarnate in 
him and gathered around him a large group of the Ghul&t of 
the Isma‘ilis, He was surnamed H&di al-~Mustajibin, the 
Leader of the Obedient, His following became numerous and 
his teaching spread, Whenever al-HAkim rode in that direction, 
Hanga went out to him from the mosque, He stayed alone with 
him, al-Hakim remaining mounted, while he talked and conferred 
with him, Then this accursed man mentioned to him that he 
was afraid for his life because some of the army had threate 
ened him with death and [said] that they would do with him 
as they had done with al-Akhram al-PFarch&nt. Al-Hékim sent 
him many weapons which he hung on the door of the mosque. 

“nis accursed man went on like this and his reputation grew. 
He chose for himself a special group o£ disciples to whom he 


gave titles. Among them was a man whom he surnamed Sarir 


ity petu erreian 


Wüstenfeld, pp.205-206, 
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al-Qudra, the Mediator of Power, and made his deputy. He 
sent him to take an oath from every single important leader 


Ei 


and notable about what he believed concerning al-Hakin. 


They could not resist him because of the fear they felt for 
him on account of his might." Then follows the si ury of 


al-~Darazi and the affair of the (RO al-Qud&t, described 
above. In Nuwayri's account it is Hamza'ts house which is 
attacked by the mob and Hamza who flees to the protection of 
al-H&kim but this is probably a copyist's error. As we have 
seen tho final act of the Turks after al-Hakim told then 
al-Daraztí had bee on killed was to co off and look for Hamza 
in the mosque of Raydain. Not fíndinc him, they burnt the 
door of tho mosque but still they could not find him. 

One of the last accounts of Hamza among historians 
of Egypt is that of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqal ET fe "Among the 
events associated with Ibn Abt al-'t4wwim is that concerning 
Ramga aleLabbs d al-Züzani, the heretic who claimed that the 
Spirit of God was incarnate in al-H3kim, He rode with some 
of his companions to the Old Mosque . . . Three of them 
came to the Padi and one handed the £881 a document in which 


al-Züzanj ordered him to preach on his behalf. Al-Ztgant 


ous 
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In fact the third minister, the kalima. 


Ibn er al-'Asqalàni, Raf' al-Isr ‘an Qudát al-Misr 
(Cairo, 1950), Vol.I, p.105, MC. bog to al-Kindi, The 
Governors and Judges of E , ed. est (London, 19412), p. 012, 


3 The Mosque of ‘Amr in Pustat. 
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had [by this time] gained such power that he used to walk 
beside al-Hükim when he rode and he devoted his attention 

to bim. The Q&df said to him: Wait] until Y come to our 
Lord and listen tots word.' But ho was not content with 
his answer and rorsued his conversation on that subject and 
the mob become worked up and killod him. Then they killed 
his escort and they followed those who accepted his teaching 
and killed them in the streets. News of this reached 
al-Hakim . . . and ho ordered the burning of Migr." 

The position of al-H8kim himself vis-à-vis the 
various extremist leaders is also touched on by the historians, 
The IsmA'111:5 are unanimous in saying that he completely 
disapproved of them but the other historians do not bear this 
Out. AleAntaki claims he at first supported al-Darazi only 
condemning him when trouble arose. He also tells of his 
friendship for Hamza, how he ceased to perform the dutios 
of religion and how finally in retaliation for opposition to 
him he burnt part of the city. Ibn ZAfir goes much further 
and claims that it was al-Hakim who first preached the 
doctxines of his own divinity and of reincarnation. He also 
tells of the honour, friendship and protection he gave to 
aleAkhram, al-Darazt and Hamza. The sack of Migr seems to 
have taken place with his full approvsl. Ibn Taghrfbirdt 
said he claimed divinity and made al-Akhram his lieutenant, 


After his account of the delivery of the letter to the padi 


AD 


al-Dudat he goes on: ! “The story about his claim to divinity 
spread. A group of uninitiated people came to him . . . and 
said:  'Feace be unto you, D you the One, the Unique, who 
gives life and takes it away.’ D&‘is came to him calling 

the rabble and weakminded to believe that. Many were in- 
clined in that direction out of greed for worldly goods or 

to curry favour with him, When [ex-] Jews and Christians 
usec to meet hin, they would say:  'My God, I desire to re- 
turn to my old religion,! and al-Hikim would reply: Do what 
seens best to you,’ and they would apostasise from Islam. 
This matter grew worse." Later in his book Ibn Taghribirdt 
describes al-Hikim'’s disappearance and adds: "lon Khallikan 
after a similar description of al-Hàkim's death said: "A 
group of Ghulàt in their foolish love thought that he was 
still alive and that he would surely reappear and they swore 
by the Ghayba of al-BAkim but those were just crazy 
delusions'," 

The picture presented by these historians of those 
troubled years immediately preceding al-H&kim's disappearance 
ls certainiy a confusing one and even with the belp of the 
Druze scriptures themselves, which do much to confirm or 
refute certain points in the histories, it will probabiy 
never be possiblo to present a completely clear and accurato 
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Ibn Taghr$9birdi, Vol, Tv, p.183. 
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picture of the founders and belivfs of the new cult. But 
certain things are reasonably sure. From about 400 Astley 
the year the Druze catechisms claim that al-U&kim revealed 
himself as Cod, the Caliph seems increasingly to have felt 
himself to be more than merely Imam and this perk os explains 
hig extraordinary policy to all religious groups culminating 
in his refraining from carrying out his religious cuties 
and, probably in 407, in his stopping of the reading of the 
maj&lis al-hikea. What al-Hakim considered his position to 
be in the Ism5' 111 hierarchy is not known but Aal-AntAKt1 
suggests that when al-Darazí preached that aleHakim was God, 
this was only a more extreme form of an older Ism3'111$ be Lier, 
previously kept secret but now preached by al-Hàkim himself; 
namely that the Imamate was the hichest rank in the religious 
hierarchy, higher even than the prophethood; that the divine 
light had passed through Adam and the prophets (here apparently 
to be regarded as Imams} to "A1? and so on to the Mahdt and 


oe” im 


his Fatimid descendants. It would finally rest in a 
who would rule the world until the Day of Judgement. Cer- 
tainly such a belief is typical of early Ism3'flism and 

indeed is not unlike certain later Nizirt beliefs. It does 
not therefore seem unlikely that iz was al-Hikim himself, by 
hinting at his "true" nature in tho private discussions he had 
with al-Akhran, al-Darazt, Hamza and other extremist Isma'tit 


di'is, that lod them, in their increasing admiration for the 
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Caliph, an admiration no doubt increased by ai~Hakim's 
flattering treatment of them, to proclaim his divinity. It 

is clso clear that for the last four years of his reign, 
al-Hákin gave considerable moral support and, in times of 
trouble, some prcctical help to the various dà'is who preached 
his cult. Al-Kirmin? points out to Al-Akhram that it is 

only the protection of al-Hakim that keeps him safe, Hamza 
himself speaks of how the safety of his followers has on 
occasion bcon due to the intervention of al-HAkim, while 


Jam&i ol Dm Ibn A fir shows how he reacted to mob violence 


LU 


against Hamzats followers and how he tried to protect 


kd 
al-Darazi, On the other hand, al-Hākim played no active 


part in building up what was to be the Druze da Wa nor, 
astute politician that he was, did he hesitate to withdraw 
all visible support from the movement in times of real diffi- 
culty. His lack of interest in Hosza's new doctrines ox in 


the formation of those who believed in his divinity as 


A 


separate community is suggested by several points. First, 

the canon of the Druzo scriptures contains only two short 
pieces by al-Uakim; the decree against wine and the Letter 

to tho Garmatian leader, neither having any connexion with 
Uruzo dogma, Surely if the Caliph had ever written anything 
connected with Hamga's doctrines, it ould have been zealously 
pres exved and would certainly have found a place in the canon. 
i EE 


It is doubtful if the letter is, in fact, by Al-HBKim. 
See below p.166. 


Secondly there was some popular fecling that Hamza was acting 


on his own initiative and not on al-Hakim's, a point of view 


Next, it A@ppo ors strange that when al-Dardha'f prom ses to 
support Henga on the sole condition that he xeceil ccs written 


authority from al-HBkim,? Such authority is not forthcoming. 
Clearly al-ijikimn did not wish to be seen to be involved in 
tie movement that was forming until he sow how the majority 
of the people reacted to it. As al-Ant&kt says, when the 
Caliph was asked whether al-Darazi's beliefs had his authority, 
"he published a denial of it . . . when he saw their dislike 
of it." When the Turkish soldiers showed sions of rebellion 
and mutiny when ai-Hakin was hidin: al-Daragt he immediately 
promised to hand him over and his announcement of his ex- 
ecution next day is not necessarily entrue. Zwemples of 
similar caprico are common throughout his reign. But even 

if one prefers the story of Sibt b. al-Jawel that he sen 
al-Daragi to Syria, the fact that he disowned one of his most 
faithful supporters still stands. But al-Hakim went even 
further. For fear of further troubles like those provoked by 
al-Darazi in 402,” he forced Hamza to cease all propaganda 
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Vol.Iili, p.195. 
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Ihn ZÀfir's placing of the letter to the QACT and the 
Ce shh ae 
various riots tn 411 is obviously very improbable as Hamza 
himself mentions them in letters dated 410, 
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throughout tho year 400 and only allowed the da'wa to function 
again in 410, 

Thus it was, that with the tacit support of this 
extraordinary if capricious young man that various Ism&'f1f 
ghui&üt, from at least 407 began to preach his divinity and 
the worthlessness of the previous shari'as. Mostly d&'ts 
themselves! and coming from all over the Islamic world, they 
were doubtlo3as familiar with some of the older Ismá't11 
ideas now considered heretical among the religious leaders 
in Cairo. The exaggeration of the importance of the Imam, 
the stressing of his non-human qualities and the idea that 
a new era was beginning were nothing new in Ismaá'11£ history 
though it remained for Hamza to force them into an entirely 
new religion, ót first the various GA*‘%is, al-Darazi, Hamza, 
al-Akhram, al-BSardhati, Mu‘anid and the rest, seem to have 
worked independently of each other, a fact which is conficmed, 
at least implicitly, by Hamza'ts epistle XIX, al-Subba 
Al-Ka'ina, Lut gradually al-Darazi and Hamza began to dominate 
the rest, each claiming leadership of the crowino group of 
Delievers. hich of the two began the teaching, or whether 
both wore followers of another preacher, perhaps Al-Akhram, 
^a not clear. Certainly the absence of any mention of the 


latter in the canon is curious seeing “he importance assicned 
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Muhannad Kamil Husayn's suggestion (TA’ifat al-Durfüz, 1966, 
p.73) “that Hamza was a servant in al-H&kim's palace seems to 
run counter to ali the evidence, 


to him by al-Kirm&ni and Jamal al-Din b, Zafir, Could it 

be that Hamza was really indebted to him for some of his 
doctrines and by a conspiracy of silence he and his minis- 
ters hoped to hide the fact from their followers? Al-Antākf 
says it was al~Darazi who first proclaimed the new doctrine 
and this is supported not only by the word of most later 
historians but also by the movement being named after him 

by outsiders from its earliest days. On the other hand, 

Ibn gafir, whose accuracy in many points of detail is such 
that he cannot be lightly dismissed, says that al-Darazi came 
after Hanga and himself had many followers; a suggestion 

that for a time he accepted Hamzats control in certain matters 
but acted independently in others forming his own particular 
group of followers. This is supported by Hamza who claims! 
that it was one of his own ina’ ds, ‘All b.Ahmad al+Habb&l, 
who converted al-Darazí and that both al-Darazt and some of 
the followers of al-Bardha'1 recognised his authority for at 
least a while. 

But if it is uncertain who first preached the new 
doctrines it is certainly clear that it was Hamza who built 
up the organisation of the da'wa. This is shown not only by 
the internal evidence of the canon but also by the accounts 
of al~Antaki and Ibn Züfir. "He created a group of d&á'is 
to whom he assigned ranks in Mier and its provinces and the 
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Syrian provinces." "He . . . chose for himself a special 
group of disciples to whom he gave titles." Ibn Z&fir then 


goes on to tell how the Hid? &l-Mustajibin, the title Hamza 


uses for himself in his episties, made the third of the 
hudüd, the Safir al-Qudra, his deputy. He describes too how 


he took an oath, presumably the mithäg, from every prominent 
person, 

it is also plain that whatever the pogition in the 
early period from 407 to 409, by 410 Hamza was the generally 
accepted, and almost unchallenged, leader of the movement, 
This was brought about by the serious disturbances of 408 
which led to the clogin: of the da'wa in 409 and the death, 
imprisonment, exile or disappearance of all Hamza's rivals. 
Ihe nature of these disturbances is by no means clear, the 
reports of the historians here being at their most contra- 
dictory and confusing but some events do stand out, The most 
often to be mentioned of these is the visit to the gioi 
al- udät in the Mosque of ‘Amr in Fustat by a group of Hamza's 


; sometime in 408.” There they presented him with a 


followers 
letter which apparently began "In the name of al-Hakim, God, 


the Compassionate, the Merciful." The horror caused by the 


Ca aetna 
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One must dismiss the story of Taghríibirdi that they wer 
the followers of al-Akhram or of Ibn Hajar that Hamza was 
among them. Hamza makes this clear in his epistle X, Vol.II, 
D » 93 D 

^ Ibn Zifirts dating of the incident to 411 is too late as 


d er an aio in which he mentions the incident is dated 
a i * 
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reading of this sparked off a riot in which at least the 
three main messengers were killed, though some of the 
historians suggest far larger numbers died. 

The second of these events is what Hamsa calls 


the day of al-K&'ina.! There seems to have been a certain 


amount of rioting before this and then on this particular 

day about five hundred members of the cult including Mu'anid 
but not Hamza, who had urged moderation and the necessity of 
refraining from trouble, were attacked and fort; killed, the 
rest only escaping through al-Hakim's help. This was followed 
the following day by an attack by the Turks on Hamza's house, 
the Mosque of Rayd&n? near the Bab al-Nagr. Here he was be- 
sieged for a whole day with only twelve companions but ali 

of them finally escaped unscathed.” It is presumably the 
game occasion when the outer door of the mosque was burnt 
down but the inner one withstood the attack, ^ It is cleariy 
to the same event that Jamil al-Din b. Z&fir refers when he 


describes the riots following the letter to the Cat 


attack on 2al-Daract's house when forty men were killed and 


Epistle XIX, Vol.II, pp.216-219. 
In spite of al-Ant&ki saying Hamza lived in the Mosque 
of Tibr, Hamza himself says he lived in the nearby Mosque of 
Rayd&n (Vol.II, p.107). Further evidence for this is that 
he compares "cbr with the N&tigq but Raydin with the Imam 
3 Vol.II, pp.94,218. 

Vol, II, p.82. 
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finally the attack by the Turks on ljamza's mosque. It may 
be to this also that al~Antaki refers when he describes tho 
events surrounding al-Daragi's death. 

But while there is some agreement between the 
historians and Hames over these two periods of unrest, caused 
mainly it seems by the rashness of al-Darazi and his support- 
ers and out of which Hamza and bis personal followers came 
aimost unharmed, there is no confirmation in the canon of the 
various accounts of the fates of al-Akhram and al-Daraztí. 
Jamal al-Din b. ZAÀfir says al-Akhram was killed by a man from 
Kükh or Karkh while he took part in the procession of al-H&kim 
in Remag&n 400. In almost identical terms al-Ant&ki describes 
how al-Darazi was killed by some Turkish slave while in tho 
procession of al-H&kim in 408. Both historians also refer 
to the subsequent pillaging of the victim's house and the 
accounts must surely refer to the same event, The question 
xemains ag to who was the victim. Ibn Taghrfbirdi says 


Ale^khram fled from Cairo while al-Darazi was sent to Syria 


im. Ibn Züfir, on the other hand, speaks of al-HAki 


Claim to have executed aleDaraz$£; though this may have been 
only to shield him, Then again there is the long tradition 
among the Druge community that al-Darazi is buried at Nebi 
Sheit near Kfair in WAdi Taym, exactly where Ibn Taghribirdt 
(quoting Sibt b. al-Jawel) says he went. On this rather 
shaky evidence, the victim of the Turkish slave would seem 
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to have been al-Akhram and probably in 406 rather than 
409--Ybn Záfir!'s dating being the weakest point in his other- 
wise surprisingly accurate accounts. As for al-Darazt going 
to Syria, it was surely natural for later writers and even 
for non-initiated members of the community itself to assume 
that the man after whom the sect was named, at least by out- 
siders, was the one who had also converted what, from al-Hükim's 
disappearance onwards, was almost the only area where the 
doctrines were still preached. 

The last question that remains is whether there 
was any substantial difference in the doctrines being preached 
by Hamza and those preached by al-Darazi, al-Akhram and the 
rest of the missionaries. The suggestions of medieval 
historians like Sibt b. al-Jawzi or modern ones like Guys! 
and Hitti” backed up by local Syrian prejudice that al-Darazt 
preached a creed of licentiousness can be immediately dis- 
carded but more compelling are the arcuments of Marshali 
Hodgson that there was a fundamental doctrinal difference 
between Hamza on the one hand and al-Darazt on the other.” 
In this article, a fascinating and imaginative reconstruction 
of the early days of the Druze and by far the best study of 
their origins since the great Exposé of De Sacy, Hodgson 


Suggests that al~Darazi "taught a doctrine which remains 
Y —————————————————— MÀ 
: H. Guys, Théogonie des Druzes (Paris, 1663). 
P. Hitti, Origins of the Druze People and Reli ion, pp.53-54. 


M, Hodgson "al-Daraz$ and Hamza in the Origin of the Druze 
Religion", 
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within the limits of the normal heterodoxies of IsmA'tilism,' 
his teaching differing from official IsmA‘flism in two ways; 
the exaltation of the ta’wil and its representative, the 
imam, over the tanzfl and its representative, the prophet 

and the consequent belief that the imom of the time, al-HAkim 
was the embodiment of the 'Agl Al-kullf. Hamza, on the other 
hand, made al-HAkim not the embo iment of the 'Agl but of the 
One, the transcendent Godhead, Hamza himself thus becoming 
Imam and supreme leader of the community. To Hamza, too, 
Hodgson gives the credit of taking the community outside the 
bounds of Islam. But was Hamza really the sole founder of 
the two central doctrines of the Druze, the divinity of 
al«Hakim and the falsity of the previous sbarf'as? That he 
developed these doctrines into the theological basis of his 
new religion and that he built up the organisation of the 

new sect is incontestable but was he unique in preaching 
these fundamental doctrines? Hodgson bases his view of 
&l-Darazi mainly on the historians, aleAnta&ki and Ibn 
Taghribirdi, and the commentaries and glosses on some of 
Hamza's epistles. He lays great stress on the fact that 
aleAntaki says al-Darazf'!s teaching was "not far from" the 
secret Ismà'111 faith which has been described above, but 
surely to a man who was not only not an IsmA'T11 but not euen 
a Muslim, Hamza's doctrine would also seem "not far from" the 


secret teaching of the IsmA'f1Ts. He dismisses the words of 
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al-Darazi that al-Hākim was "Allah, maker of the worlds and 
creator of created beings," as describing "only the Demiurae 
and not the Ultimate from an Ismá'$1$ point of view;" an 
assumption which seems to have little evidence to back it up.! 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi certainly bears out his theory better but 
this account, written two and a half centuries after tho 
events he describes, about doctrines with which he was far 
from familiar, cannot have too much reliance placed on it. 

As for the evidence from the glosses and commeniaries on the 
epistles, this must also be treated with great care. The 
Druze writers soon lost touch with their Ism&'f1t background” 
and many of the glosses referring to the period in Cairo are 
quite valueless, Another rather stronger reason for quest- 
ioning Hodgson!s theory is Hamza’s own accusations against 
al-Darazt$ in his epistles, These are all concerned with the 
question of his authority as leader of the community and 
warnings against upsetting Muslim opinion, Surely, if 
al-Darazi had differed doctrinally from Hamza this would have 
been the main target of the latter's attacks. But the most 
compelling argument of all for doubting his thesis is the 

| Though Hamza in his epistics docs EE how Allāh has 
various levels of meaning (Vol.II, p.74), Al-Kirmüni in his 


epistle to al-Akhram obviously assumes that when al-Akhram 
refers to Allāh, he ig referring to the One. 

^ E.g. Vol.II p.211 where three of the most famous books of 
the GO al-Nu'màn have obviously never been heard of by the 
man writing the gloss. 
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letter of al~Kirmani, which is quoted at some length at the 
beginning of this chapter and which curiously Hodgson docs 


not mention. In this Letter al-KirmBAni mentions both 


and Nafs before mentioning that al-^)khram!s followers 
that al-HEkim was God, making it quito clear that Cod is bore 
the Ultimate, not the 'Agi al-Kulit. Ne then quotes 
al~Akhram's opinions of the Shari'a, Tanzil and Ta’wil. 
These theories of al-Akhram are tho very basis of Hamza's 
religion but they prove quite conclusively that Hamza was 
not alone in holding them and surely if al-Akhram held them, 
al-Darazt may well have done too. 

What it remaived for Hamza to do was to build his 


new religion with these two dogmas as tho keystones, 


EE 
p.55 is unfertunately missing from the pagination. 


Chapter Three 


THE DOCTRINE OF HAMZA 


Din al-ZJawhid, the religion of the Druze, is as 
much a different religion from Islam as Islam is distinct 
from Christianity or Christianity is from Judaism. For the 
best of political and social reasons, some of the more 
liberal Druze today may ciaim otherwise! but this claim can 
only be made good by the most radical changes in Hamza 's 
original dogmas. From the very beginning of his mission, 
Hamza was filled with two burning passions; the first was 
his conviction that the strange and imposing figure of 
al-Hakim was divine. The second was his disillusion with 
the conservatism and increasingly abstract ideas of the 
Isma ‘1% establishment” a disillusion which rapidly developed 
into an intense hatred of all existing organised religion 
though in particular Sunni and IsmA'fif Islam anc the IsmA‘t1t 


leaders. 
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Muhammad ‘ALL aleZu'bf, Al-Durüz Zihirubun wa B& inuhum 
(Beirut, 16056). Amin Mubammad fali‘, Ag. : | 
al-Durüz wh Usfüluhun (Beirut, 15601), Abdalish ai-Najjar, 
Madhhab ai-Durfiz wal-Tawhid (Cairo, 1965). Simi Makarim, 
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J. SCC “Ess , "Neuere arabisch-sprachige Literatur uber die 
Drusen", Dic Welt des Islams, XII, 1^60, pp.111-125. 
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Ihe first of these convictions was shared, as has 
been shown in the previous chapter, by many other extrene 
religious leaders of his time but they do not seem to have 
realised that other results were bound to follow from such 
a belief. According to the orthodox TsmA'dlfis, tho cosmic 
principles, the 'ugül, were not incarnate in the hierarchy 
of prophets, wasis and imams, th. physical hudüd, but simply 
corresponded to them on a higher plane of existence. Ha 
however, scems, even if only subconsciously, to have felt 
the need to make religion a matter of live concern for the 
masses, not a series of abstractions for the initiates. God 
was no longer to be a negatively defined abstraction bu 
personally concerned to bring man back to the true religion, 
incarnate in human form. His ministers were no Longer vague 
cosmic principles but men to be seen in the mosques and 
markets of Cairo. Heaven was to be the earthly triumph of 
His followers over their enemies. ven the powers of evil 
ceased to be more phantoms but instead became the chief men 
of the state; the princes, the judges and the leaders of 
religion, 

But this splendid, "iconoclast" revolution was not 
enough in itself. Hamza himself soon felt the necessity to 
formalise his religion and made the rest of Isms'11tf religious 
dogma fit in with his central tenets; a challenge which 


could have been met in two ways. The belief in al-Hakim 


could have been modified into a position similar to that 

with which al-Darazi is credited by Hodgson. Such a belief 
was common enough in extreme Shi'ism and the sect if it had 
survived would gradually have returned into the fold of Islam, 
But moved by his second great passion, his growing hatred for 
organised religion as he saw it and his personal ill-will to 
all its leaders--save al-Hakim himself, Hamza chose the 
Rlrerhkiive: Using Ismà'$13 terminology and to a large ex- 
tent the basic ideas of their cosmology, Hamza now built up 

a new and, what Toynbee calls, "'fancyn! religion. Like some 
juggler, Hamza threw up the whole Xism&'21$ system into the 
air, catching and reshaping those aspects he liked, throwing 
out those he did not, but all the time resting the new 
religion on those two keystones which have already been 
stressed as central, 

These two central beliefs often of course over- 
lapped in their effect;  Hamza's attitude to Islam for example 
determining Muhammad's low position in the new hicrarchy. But 
in spite of this it is convenient in this brief onalysis” of 
Hamza!s doctrine to consider it under three headings; first 


his "theology", his teaching about God and His ministers, 


Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, abridged by D.C. 
Somervell (0.0.P., 1960), pp.490-4C61. 
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their creation and their appearances on earth; secondly bis 
attitude to other religions, notably Islam; and, lastiy, 


what may be broadly called his mor.) and social doctrine. 


jamza!sg Tneol 


es 
At the centre of Hamza's creed is the belief iu 


Tawhid, the unity of God. In the boginning was God, the Une, 


: — P 1 sach 1 
unique and transcendent. He created (abdata) the Universal 
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the true Imam. The “Agi 
became proud, however, and 
this led to the appearance of the Didd, the Opposing Frin- 
ciple.” In a rather naive story,” Hamza tells how God caused 
the other budid to procsed (ànba'atha) from the 'Agl and from 
each other to "box in" the Didd. Thus there appeard the Nafs 
&i-Kuliiyya, the Universal Soul; the Kalima, the Word; the 


S&big, the Preceding; and the Tà1i, the Follower. It also 


appears, though this is not expressly stated, that out of the 
Didd proceeded a series of cosmic powers of darkness or evil, 
who were in opposition to the true budtd and like them were 
eternal. Prom the TAIT came the earth, the heavens, the signs 


of the zodiac, the four elements and thc primal matter,” 


3 Cf, R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic (Oxford, 1962), pp.127ff. 
i Vol.Ii, pp.140,257. 

* Vol.Il, p.34. 

* woi.II, p.t44, 

? Vol.IIl, p.257. 

: VoL,II, p.192, 


Vol.II, p.157. 
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Below the Tali also come the lower hudüd: the d&'is, the 
ma'dnüns and the muküsirs, although their number and the 
nature and time of their creation or emanation is not specifi- 
cally mentioned. 

Between the appearance of the hudüd and the creation 


of man, 342 million years went by! 


and of this period Hamza 
says little. It seems that various types of beings” existed 
and perhaps God appeared to them; but the Druze theology 
concerns itself almost entirely with the period during which 
human beings existed. God, who combincd within his person 
both a divine and human nature {Lahtt and Nastit),? the human 
body (Magi) which He took on, being 2 mere shell of no more 
importance than the bush or the mountain from which God spoke 
to Moses ,* appeared to man on a number of occasions. The 
first was at the beginning of the human era as al-BSr. Nor 
was the Godhead! alone in these appearances to mankind, The 
hudüd also took on human form and so too, though this is less 
explicitly stated, did the Didd and his followers. In the 
time of al-Bar, the ‘Agl was known as Adam" or Shatnil, the 
Nafs as Akhnükh, the Kalima as Sharkh and the Didd as Iblis 


or HSrat and many stories concerning the period are told both 


Vol. II, p.102. 


see 


? Vol.II, op.117,288, 
2 

" Vol.Ii, p.56. 

5 wVoi.II, p.151, 

5 


Vol.lI, p.117. 


: ^ 
by Hamza! and his successors." A certain number of people 
were converted to the true faith, Tawhid, but most inclined 


to polytheism and finally al-Bar withdrew, punishing the 


* 
^ 


` . ` ei 3 x 
disobedient by the imposition of tho Sharf'as. Hamza does 
not mention another appearance of the deity among man until 


He appeared in the form of al-Q&’im, the second Fatimid 


Caliph and in nis successors, al-MAngür, al-Mu*'izz, el-'AzZs 
and al-H3kin. The incarnations of tho hudüd and of the Didd 
in tho period between al-B&r and ai-U5Ltim are scarcely men- 
tioned by Hames although he promises he will one day do so. 


He does, however, mention that in the time of Muhammad, the 


$3 


Agi appeared as Salm&n 3l-FRret," the Nafs as al-Migd&d and 
that the false hudüd appeared in the persons of Muhammad, 
‘ALL, ADG Bakr, ‘Umar and 'Uthmán. 

in the time of al-H8kim, the whole cosmic hierarchy 
was present in the world; the true hudfid in the persons of 


Hamza and his followers; the false in the persons of the 
“specially Epistle XII. 
Especially Epistle XXXVI. 
Vol.II, p.124. 

Vol, II, p.128. 


Al-Mangür is not mentioned explicitiy as an incarnation of 
the deity but in epistle VI (Vol. Il, p.47) he is called Our 
Lord, the title Hamza usually gives to al-HBkim. 
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Voi, D, p.t63. 
Vol.II, p.100. 
Vol, II, p.101, 
Vol.II, p.203 
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leaders of the Ism&'f11s, the Walf ‘Ahd al-Muslimin, the 
Wali 'Ahd al-Mu'minin, the DA'I al-Du'at, the Lahig and the 
Gart al-Quaat,! Or, according to another account in the 
persons of al-Darazí and, presumably, his followers 2 The 
lack of faith and the evil deeds of the people, however, 
caused al-Hakim again to withdraw from the world, not to 
reappear until the Day of Judgement. This, though, is close 
at hand, Acting through his Imam, Hamza, al-Hakim will bring 
about the triumph of Tawhid and the utter confounding of all 
unbelievers.“ There will be no heaven or hell but the 
Unitarians (Muwabhidün) will inherit the earth with the rest 
of mankind as their servants. 

Such a doctrine was never expressed in such a com- 
plete form by Hamza. Rather, the doctrines evolved to suit 
the circumstances and in the four short years of his mission 
Hamza did not have time to iron out all the inconsistencies 
which are apparent in his epistles. It was left to his 
Successors, al-TamTm1, Babá' al-Din and the later Druze 
commentators both to do this and to elaborate the doctrine 
further. 


In the two early epistles of 408, the greatest stross 
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T  vol.II, p.203. 

Vol.II, p.90. 

Vol.II, pp.9, 279. 
Vol.II, pp.78, 194, 267. 
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is laid on the divine nature of al-Hākim and the end of the 


Shari as, But the equating of al-HBkim with God, quite apart 


from its own overwhelming significance, breached the ismA'111 
system in two other ways. First, if God could be incarnate 
in buman shape, so obviously could the spiritual hudhd; 
secondly, the position of Imam was vacant, In his earliest 
scheme, ' Hanza solves the first problem by simply puttíng the 
spiritual and physical hudüd end to end: S8big, TIÀli, Jadd, 
Fath, KhayBl, N&tiq, Asis (and in Epistle VII, seven months 


later, and in Epistle Xv)? Imam, Hujjia and pa‘t;* indeed 


there are not, as the Iam&‘flis say, separate hudüd, spiritual 
and physical, but a single chain of ten ministers, all present 
on earth in the time of al-Hakim.~ Hamza, himself, holds the 
position of O8’im al-Zam&n," the Messianic figure which the 

IewA ‘Tite had long awaited, In his formula of initiation for 
women probably written in the same year, Hamza also solves the 
second problem his deification of al-Hikim bas created. The 

true Imam is not one of the hierarchy of the NAtig but is the 


SAbiq, the first of God's ministers, the Q&’im al-Zaman, in 


Vol.II, pp.32,35. 
Vol. II, p.55. 
Vol. II, p.173. 
For the extremely complicated system of names and ranks 

of the hudüd in both the ïsmā'fli and Druze systems cf. below 
Ch, A and Glossary. 

> Vol.II, p.56. 

Vol.IlI, p.57. 
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other words himself.! The position of the individual believer 
is also dealt with in Epistle XV; he passes from body to 
body and according to his behaviour in his previous life rises 
or falls in hisspiritual rank.” 

By the beginning of the second year of his mission, 
Hanga had developed his doctrine much further. In Muharram 
he speaks of a hierarchy of 163 members; the imam and his or 
d&'is; Dhü Magsa(i.e. the Nafs), the Kalima, the Bab (i.e. 


the S&big) and the sixty d&'is of the two Wings (presumably 
the SBbig and the TALL, though the latter minister is not 
mentioned in his list).? In the same epistle he begins to 
speak of a rival hierarchy; every name which can refer to 

the praiseworthy hudid can also be assigned to the blameworthy 
budad. ^ He also mentions the Calf, which is the rival (Didd) 


not of al-HSkim, who has no rivals,” but of the B'im g 
and who, according to hig next letter, is none other than 
al-Daragt.’ 

The details of these two hierarchies are worked 


out án other apache. written in 410. In Epistle X Yanza 


vol, Il, p.59 For the Imamate bin) raised about the 
EE cf, Al-Anfakt on the hidden beliefs of the Fatimids. 


Vol.IiI, p.150. 
Vol.II, p.73. 
Vol.XI, p.74. 
Vol.II, p.258. 
Vol, D, p.68. 
Vol.IT, p.od, 
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again states that the true apostie (Rasil) is the Imam! and 
also for the first time he speaks of the first of the bugdüd 


This addition of yet another titie 


to those which already belonged to the first minister prob- 
ably helped to lead to the arid and, except as propaganda, 
utteriy pointless controversy which from now on crops up 
several times in Hamzate epistles; the relative positions 

of the ministers in the Unitarian and Ism&'$111 hierarchies. 
The most common names of the Druze ministers from 410 on are: 


A a 


; Nafs, Kalima, Sābiq, T8141, Jadd, Fath and Khay&l. The 


Ismä'iit hierarchy begins with the S&big and then continues 
in the same way (TAÀ11, Jadd, Fath and Khayál). Simply because 
of the nomenclature Hamza therefore says that the IsmA'T13's 
have no knowledge of the first three ministers; overlooking 
the fact that in the Ism&'111f hierarchy the SBRbig was ident- 
ical with the ‘Agl and the Talf with the Nafs, The confusion 
is worse confounded by the fact that in certain cases the 
Druge writers use the term Sábig, in what Hamza calls its true 
sense, to describe the first minister, the TALS to describe 
the second and so on! 

Epistle XVII, published in Jum&da II, 419, gives 


Hamza ts most fully developed view of the two hierarchies. 


Vol.Ii, p.686, 
E.g., Vol.Il, pp.92,139. 
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There are two groups of hudüd, good and pad, | both groups 
always being present and their ranks having the same names.” 
It is wrong to speak of spiritual budfid which cannot be per- 
ceived and physical ones which can, Rather, the spiritual 


budüd are the ministers of good; the true NAtiq, Asas, DA'1, 


Ma'dhün and Muküsir are identical with the true Sabig, TAL, 
Jadd, Fath and Khay&1.^ The physical hudüd are the false 
hudüd. in the time of the Prophet, they were Muhammad himself, 
‘AML, Abt Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. In the time of al-Hakin, 
they are ‘Abd ai-Rabim b. IlyBs, 'Abbüs b, Shu'ayb, Khatkin, 
Ja'far al-DarTr and Abmad bif al- ‘Awan, in other words the 


leaders of the Ism&'*11f da'wa.^ 


This is perhaps one of the 
oddest results of Hamzats creat juggling act, In the IsnáA' 111 
system the lower or physical hudüd were the leaders of the 
da'wa and the higher or spiritual hudüd were the cosmic prin- 
ciples. Hamza then said that the cosmic principles were 
incarnate in the earthly da'wa (in this case his own, not the 
Isná'111 one) and that he and his ministers were thus the 
higher hudnd. it is a little ironical that the term of lower 
huódüd then gets used as a derogatory term to refer to the 


Ismní'111 Ministers, who had called themselves that all along! 


1 Vol, II, p.198, 
* Vol. II, p.199, 
EI 
" Vol. II, p.200. 
4 


VoL.TI, pp.201-2, 213, 248. 


Another important theme in the epistles of Mubarram 
and Rabi‘ II, 410, is the Last Judgement and the triumph of 
Tawhid: Here Hamza's belief in reincarnation, which, while 
implicit in the whole of his theology, is rarely explicitly 
stated, and his denial of the existence of heaven and hell 
sets the Druze religion apart from the rest of Western 
religion today. 

While the period from 49% to the middle of 410 was 
taken up with showing the present and future position of the 
da'wa, the rest of 410 was used to explain the past. In 


Jum&da I Hamza published his Sira al-Mustagima (Epistle XII) 


in which he told the story of Adam^ and also related the 
Ismi'T111s and Druze to the Qarmatians.~ He also expands 

what he had only hinted at before;* that God had appeared 

in human form before the time of al-Hakim, first as al-BAr 
and later as al-O8'im and the other Fátimids." In Epistle 
XIII, written in Ramad&n 410, Hamza goes back to an even more 
distant time, millions of years before Adam when God created 
the first four hudüd and the Diga.’ In tho same epistle he 


hints again at reincarnation by saying the first N3tig is 


Vol. IT, pp.7Ooe194. Cf, also p.267. 
= Voi, It, pp.11é6ff. 
3 Vol.II, p.120, 
^ Vol.II, p.37. 
: Vol.II, p.126. 


Vol,TY, pn.140-142., 
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algo the last! and for the last time lists the hudüd. There 
are seventy in alls; the ‘Agi, Nafs, Kalima, S&big, TALI and 
D&'Í ai-Muriag. The Nafs and Kalina each have twelve huijas 
and seven di'fs; the S&big and TAIL cach have twelve bujjas 
and the Dà'$ al-Mutiag has a Ma'dhün and two MukBsirs.^ 
The discrepancies in the titles of the hudügd in 

these lists are not hard to explain. Uamza was using quite 
differen: sets of terms: those like 


Natig, Asas, Imam, Bab, 


Hujja, DA'I, Ma'dhün and Mukàsir being drawn from the IsmA'11t 


daiwa; those like ‘Agl, Nafs, Jad, Fath and KhayAl from the 
ism&‘iif names for the cosmic powers; others like Dh^ Maia 
from more obscure places and by his own admission he was using 
all these to refer sometimes to the same person or rank, 
sometimes to different ones just depending on the degree of 
"truth" which the meaning of the title had at that moment. 
What is harder to explain, from a modern view point, are the 
discrepancies in the numbers of ministers for even if these 
were ideal figures, which they obviously were, one might stiil 
expect the number of d&'is assigned, for example, to the MI 
o remain constant. On the other hand, exactiy the same in- 
consistency occurs in the accounts of the Iama'T11f da'wa, 
without any of their writers apparently feeling any need to 


reconcile the various accounts. 


? vol,Il, pp.145-6. 


in his last great doctrinal epistle called the 
Sabab al-Asbab,’ Hanza places his doctrine of creation in a 
more philosophical context. He also describes the creation 
of the T411, forgotten in his earlier account of the creation 
of the bhudüd, and explains the creation of the elements and 
of matter.” 

Hamza's later writings make few further additions, 
though the three extant appointments of ministers give further 
details of their titles and make apparent one of the great 
inconsistencies of the doctrine; that the men who are in 
theory Incarnations of cosmic principles are in fact appointed 
to these positions. This is particularly clear in the case 
of the Kalima, the previous holder of the position having 
just died and the new holder of the office being promoted 
from a lower rank." In Bpistle XXXIII, Hamza gives tho 
command, so soon to be countermanded by his successors, that 
while the Hikma (the knowledge of the new religion) should 
be kept from those who were unworthy of it, it must be made 
known to any who are worthy of it.’ In his last epistle, 
written after the disappearance of al-Häkim, Hamza stresses 


a point which he had made before but now had a new importance, 


: Epistie XIV. 

^ Vol.II, p.157. 
3 wVol.II, p.224, 
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that God would not pass into another form after al-HBkim.! 


Yanza’s lieutenants and successors, Ismi'i11 v. 


Mubammad ai-Tamimi, the incarnation of the Nafs, and Beha’ 


his doctrine but rather clarify and expand what their master 


had tought. In his main work, the Tagstm al-'Ulüm, al-Tamimt 


vonfirms the doctrines taught in Upistles XII-XIV but he adds 


certain Jetails about the period before Adam” and talks of 
other appearances of God between al-ESr and al-Q&á'im in the 
persons of Abi Zakariyya, 'Aly& and al-Mu'ill.? Ho tells of 
the appearance of the 'Agl as Abt zait" and he confirms the 
Qadd&bid origin of some of the hidden Imams.” Finally he 
shows how the truth about iawhid had to remain hidden through- 
aut the period from al-hAr to al-'5ziz. In his next epistle 
he also adds an interesting description of the threefold 


D All this 


nature of man; a topic not touched on by Hamza. 
must have been written with the approval of Hamza; indeed, 
in Epistle XXXVI, al-Tamīmi expressly says so^ and the date, 


Muharram 411, confirms it. Indeed these topics had no doubt 


i Vol. Ir, p.28t. = 
? Vol.IX, p.288, 

: Val. II, p.292, 

^ weint, p.290. 
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been dealt with by Hamza either orally or in some of tho 
epistles which did not survive to be included in the canon. 
The first great change in Hamza's doctrine comes 
with the practise of Tagiyya in the persecutions of al-zZ&iir 
and the closing of the da'wa by Bah&’ al-Din in c.434. Later 
still came the division of the community into "Ugg&l and 
JubhsSi and à gradual process of "initiation" not unlike that 
of tho IsmA'I11s, More stress too came to be laid on the 
reincarnation of the individual soul and the story grew up 
of a twin community in China which accounted for the rise and 
fall in the size of the Syrian commmity. But in spite of 
these changes the basis of Druze theology has continued to 
be the tenets laid down by Hamza in the four years of his 


mission. 


The Relation of Tawhid to other Religions 

But if the belief in al-Hakim's divinity is central 
to Druge theology, Hamza'!s attitude to other religions is no 
less important fox understanding how Din ai-fawhíd lies com- 
pletely outside Islam. Hodgson has this to say:  "Hamza's 
system is no longer merely an explanation of the inward 
meaning of an outward doctrine. it is not just a new version 
of the ta'wil despite its verbal similarity to it. It des 
make use of earlier scriptures--the Qur'ün, official ta'wflt 
pronouncements or the Gospels. It grants them a certain 


validity if properly interpreted. But this is not the validity 
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of a true but misleading revelation which is one aspect of a 
more complete revealed whole open to the initiate through 
Ta'wil. Hamza looks on previous religions as necessary but 
chiefly false historical phenomena which his own revelation 
explains and supercedes." "The Natig ond Asis seem to have 
been so closely associated with the old historical system 
that they were left as they were to designate Muhammad and 
‘All as eachers of the Tanzil and Ta'w?1 respectively but 
instead of corresponding to the cosmic first principles they 
were demoted to rather pitiful figures presenting under the 
guidance of a much higher figure (Salman )* two equally false 


doctrines which the One brought into being as necessary to 


La 


the economy of his system of good and evil." 
Bui as with his "theology!" this system of Hamza's 
Was not worked out all at once. Tt was continually added to 
or modified throughout the years of Hamza'ts mission and was 
after his withdrawal still far from fixed. The Druze attitude 
to Mubammad, for example, became far more hostile in later 
years, 
In the epistles, Hamza is most often concerned, 
when referring to the opponents of his religion, with those 
personalities and sects which constituted a real threat to 
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his position, for example al-Darazi, the Ism&'i111 establish- 
ment especially its leaders, Ibn al-'^wwim and Khatkin, and 
the Nugayris, whose appeal must have been to a very similar 
group of people as Hamza himself was aiming at. 
increasingly, however, he also had to take into 
account Sunni and Isma'11* Islam as a whole and what their 
position was vis-à-vis the new religion. In his first full 
length epistle written in Safar 405 the threefold picture of 


fangil (Zahir, Islam), Ta’wil (Batin, Tuan) and Tawhid (the 


: edens toeenine t ciues 


true roligion) is already clear in hís mind. His attitude 
at this time is that the commands of the Zahir are proved to 
be false by the fact that al-H&kim had either neglected or 
abrogated most of them e.g., "Muhammad said: '"Whoever misses 
the Prayer three times on purpose has become an infidel.! 
Obviously this is not the case for many Muslims forsake the 
Prayer including Our Lord which proves that the Prayer has 
been abolished amu Real prayer is knowledge of Our Lord 
and the Hudūd not the prayer of the 285ir and the BAtin."" 
Hamza also remarks on the hypocrisy of mary of the Shita who 
take an oath to ‘ALT and yet still show love for Abt Bakr.” 
The two previous religions were not only misleading but 


actually false and are now abrogated by Tawhid. "The 
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Vol.Ii, p.39. 
Vol, II, p.41. 
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Shari "ag of the Zahir and Batin are detestable and abominable 
"You have heard that the Batin which is hidden.shall become 
the Zahir and the zZ5hir will disappear and the real meaning 
of the BAtin will be made plain, ‘The time has come, An Ce 
planation will be given to the Unitarians theough not to the 
Poiytheists (mushrikün) until the sword appears . . . and the 


Muslims and the Polytheists (the Isnai'i11s] will pay the samo 


ure. 2 1 + 
tax as the Dhimmo.™ “Whoever docs not abandon the nothing- 


D 


ness! (tadon) of the N&tig anc what is coupled to it belonging 
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to the As AsZs shail not reach the Tawhid 2f Our Lord," 


But the position of the Müiig and Asas are still 
fairly high in the list of hudtd, made wo, as has been shown, 
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and physical, and layinc them end to end to form a single 
list. Talking of the Fast, Hamza says: “Nobody enters 

H 2 * AN 
Tawhid except by awareness and knowledge of the thirty 


ministers, both spiritual and physical. They are the Kalima, 


S8big, TAIZ, Jadd, Fath, Khayai, Natio, As&s, Mutimm, Hajje, 


Pati, the seven Imams and twelve Hoides 


"v 


A littie later he 
Gives a slightly different list when, interpreting somethin 


by Abiad, he arrives at the mmber thirty two. These are: 
catamaran eee 


"The TEAdA Mash iyya [sic], Kalima, 38big, Tall, Jadd, Fath, 


Vol.II, pedt. 
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Khayāl, seven N&tigqs, seven Asis, seven Imams and three 


| T 1 
Caliphs., Whoever knows these ranks, knows Tawhtd." 


Lest these lists give a false impression of the 
importance due to the founders of the felse Sharf'as, Hamza 
interprets the verse: "Do not worship the sun and the moon 
but God who created them" as referring respoctively to the 
N&atig, Asis and the Great Hujja (i.c. himself). Later he 
says: "All the ranks which were held by the Hie and Asas 


He has given to his servants [i.o. Hamza and his fellow 


ei 
me 


ministors].'"" There is also, of course, no epithet after 
Mubenmod*s name. 


The next epistle, written some seven months later, 


4 


adds little to the position taken up in its predecessor, 
though it reiterates the point that tho sharf'a of Muhammad 
has been ontiroly abrogated. "I enjoin you concerning those 
things about which Our Lord has inspired me and given ne 
orders viz, the abolition of the things in which belief is 

not essential for you and the leaving of the things whos 
absence will not harm you from the past and dying ages and 

the worn out sharf'as. Every n&tiq has abrogated the shari'a 
before him. Mubammad b, ‘Abdall&h, the sixth nàtig, abolished 
all the gharitas . . , Our Lord has completely abrogated 
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the shari'a of Muhammad; its zàhir to the Mu'minün and its 


Batin to the Muwabbidün. The seven pillars in both their 
outward and inner sense have been abrogated."! 
'A1l$ still seems to have a certain importance 
(though obviously a vastly inferior one to that he held in 
Ismá'111 teaching) for he plays the leading part in a story 
Hamza uses to show the importance of Zakāt. The next quotation 
also seems to give him a position which is not quite that of 
the founder of a false religion: "Know that all the names 
which in the Qur'&n alight on the S&big, Tali, Jadd, Fath, 
Khayal , N&tig, Asis, imam, Hujja and Dati, all ten point to 
‘ALI b, Abi TAlib, the As&s of the Nátig . . . and he points 
to his limit and end, the Mahdi, Sa‘id b. Abmad . . . who 


himself declares that he is the servant of Our Lord, al-Qa’im, 
ale-'Álim, al-H8kim."? 

Such discrepancies are much rarer in the next group 
of epistles written in the second year of the Druze era, 410, 
In 40¢, the attacks on Islam and on Muhammad had been com- 


paratively mild. Tanzil and Ta‘wil were false religions 


superceded by Tawhid but, save for one brief mention that 


their supporters would be treated like the Dhimma on the Day 


of Judgement, no threats were made against them. In the 


epistle written in Muharram 410 the situation is very different. 
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Here the threats against Islam are spelled out in detail: 


jAkim will soon appear sword in hand... The dis- 


tinguishing mark of dress for the Naw&ásib (the Sunnis) is 


two rings of lead on the ears of each of them, each weighing 


twenty : 


hams and the edge of their left sleeve shall be 
dyed in grey stripes and the tax levied on them shall be 
two and a half dinars and they are the Jews of the Umma of 
Mubammad, The distinguishing mark of the people of Ia'wil 
who support a religion of nothingness is two rings of iron 
on the ears of each of them, each weighing thirty dirhams 
and the edge of their right sleeve shall be dyed black and 
the tax levied on them shall be three din&rs and they are 
the Christians of the Umma of Muhammad. The distinguishing 
mark of the apostates from the belief in the Unity of Our 
Lord shali be two rings of black glass on the ears of cach 


of them, each weighing forty dirhams and on their head shall 


be à cap of fox hide and the upper part of their clothes 
shall be dyed lead coloured and the tax levied on them shall 


be five dínürs a year and they are the hypocrites, the 


Magians of the of Muhammad." These taxes are to be taken 


from people of all ages on pain of death and will be collected 


Damascus and Baghdad. The 'Abbüsid Caliph will be 
moved from city to city until he comes to Balkh in KhurasBn 
where he will be executed, "The ghari‘'ag will be utterly 
destroyed and the eternal rite will appear ul 
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it is also in this epistle that Hamza first con- 
ceives of ministers in opposition to the true hudüd, though 
as yet he only speaks of the Didd whom he equates with the 
Calf, 

But while the sharf'as are strongly attacked, the 
positions of NAtig and Asäs are still comparable with the 
Imams, at least in so far as they can be mentioned together 
in one sentence e.g. » "Al-H8kim is above every n&tig, asās 
and imam,"? This is later explained by glosses às referring 
to other figures than the founders of the false Shari "ag but 
it seems unlikely that Hamza had this in mind when he wrote 
the epistic. The Natiq is also still quoted as à useful 
source of knowledge though his words are explained alleg- 
orically: "The N&tig said: 'God has ninety nine names. 
Whoever can count them enters Paradise.' This means the 
Imam has ninety-nine diis." 

The tenth epistle written three months later has 


further arguments against the tanzil and ta'wil and further 


threats against the followers of the two religions, but the 
Nátig and Asis are still not attacked personally. The fact 
that Islam is not the true religion is backed up by Hamza!s 


interpretation of a passage from the Cur’an. (The use of 
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the Qur’4n to illustrate various points is common, though it 
is only later writers that justify its use by saying that 
Muhammad was told what to say by Salman, the true Messiah, 
and that what is true in the Qur'&n comes from God and what 
is not, does not, A similar explanation is given by Baha’ 
al-Din when he quotes from the Gospels), "The Qur’Sn says: 
‘It is Our Lord who has sent his apostleo with right guidance 
and the religion of the truth . . . He will make it triumph 
over all other religions in spite of the opposition of the 
polytheists*," Hamza then points out that the Jews, Christians, 
Indians, Abyssinians, Turks and many others are all more 
numerous than the Muslims. It is therefore not the Muslims 
that are referred to in the passage but the Unitarians and 
the true apostie is the Imam (i.e. himseif).! 
The vulnerability of Islam is also shown by the 

allegorical interpretation of the mob's attack on one of the 


Cairo mosques. The wooden door which represented the TANIT 


of Islam was burnt down but the iron door which represented 
the Imam could not be destroyed.” 
The Sunnis are also described as "the People of 


the Zahir through whom the Sharí'a which is a burning fire 


for the flesh blazes up."? 


Vol,II, p.87. 
Vol. TI, p.82, 


ibid. 


The IsmA‘ilis are attacked on more theological 
grounds than are the Sunnis e.g., "The People of the Ta'wil 
assert that the Kalima is th. S&big and the Sadbig is the 
Kalima. They say there ig no difference between them and 
they know nothing above them, "! 

In another allegorical interpretation of a Qur’anic 
verse both "sects" are threatened with hell: "Those who do 
not obey their Lord, even if they are possessed of whatever 
is in the whole earth (i.e, knowledge of the Asas] and as 
much more [i.e. knowledge of the Natiq] they would give it 
all for their ransom ... They will be brought to a terrible 
account and their resting place shall be bell." But more 
attention is paid to those who apostasise from Tawhid than 
to the followers of either the Tanzi or the Ta’wfl, while 
the greatest venom of all is reserved for al-Darazti." 

The eleventh epistle, probably written soon after 
the tenth, is fax more vehement in its attacks on the two 
Sharf'as than any of Hamza's earlier writings. The attacks 
on the nàtigs also grow in force though in one section they 
can still bo called "the children of the Sabig, the Mubda* 


&l-Awwal (the first created being) who is Salm&n."* They 
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are given the true knowledge but they do not pass it on to 
mankind, 

The epistle takes the form of a defence of the 
curious actions of al-HSkim, which are all explained alleg- 
orically: Al+Hikim grew his hair long, wore woollen clothes 
and rode a donkey, "The hair represents the outward signs of 
the Ianzil, the woollen clothes represent the outward signs 
of the Ia'wil and the donkey represents the n&tigs.'"! 

In the verse "Order what is good and forbid 
abomination" the good is explained as Tawhid and the abomin- 
ation is "his [Muhammad's] sbarf'a and the law and duty it 
brings with at? "Desist from your walking" means "desist 
from your Gaas in the £ühir which walks in the world like a 
black ant on a black path on a dark night and it is utter 
polytheism,"? "As fire does not show its light in the straw 
until it has destroyed it, so love of the Sharf'a and 
attentiveness to its details makes it pass into the veins,."^ 

In the verse "the most reprehensible of sounds is 
the sound of the donkey,’ the most reprehensible of sounds is 
explained as the da'wa of the ZZbir and a further interpret- 


ation says: "The most frightful and abominable words are 


: Voi, II, p.100. 
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those of the ghari‘tas and from them appear quarrels and 
opposition. The riding of the donkey represents the victory 
of truth over the religions of the n&tigs."! "The saddle 
without gold or silver represents the futility of the two 
sharf'as of the N&tiq and Asds.” "The use of an iron orna- 
ment on the saddle shows the victory of tho sword over the 
rest of the supporters of the shart'as."? 

"The garden of Dakka, in spite of its sublimity, 
adjoins à place of abomination. This shows that the know- 
ledge of the SSbiq is connected with the natiqs, who are the 
sources of the vain systems of law and atrocious and vile 
deeds. Maqs represents the Natig and the filth and abomin- 
ation in Maqs represent his sharíi'5. The depraved women 
there represent; the d&‘is of his sharita . . . Our Lord's 
entry by one gate and exít by another represents the pro» 
hibition and suspension of the sharf'a . . . Then He reaches 
the castles and they are two great, ruined castles which 
represent the abolition and destruction of the two sharí'as."" 

"The garden of 'Ags&r represents the Natig who 
squeezes tho knowledge of the TAIZ and gets out of him the 
truth and Tawhifd and hides it from the world, showing it 


instead the dregs and those are the dregs., of which oniy 
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l T 1 
beasts can make use." 


Hamza then talks of the mosques of Rayd&n and Tibr, 
which represent the Imam and N&tig respectively. Hamza, 
punning on the word tibr (the root of which has reference 
to either gold or destruction), says it means dhahab, which 
in its turn means the destruction of the sharí'a of tho 
Natig.’ 

"Everything has its opposite., Opposite that which 
is vain, namely the garden of ‘Asgir i.e. the Natig, is the 
Truth, namely the mosque of Raydin i.e, Dhü Mata, Our 
Lord gives victory to his friends and destroys his enemies. 
His light is made complete in spite of the dislike of the 
polytheists, who are joined to ‘Alf b. ‘Abd Man&f, and the 
infidels, who arc joined to the Nätig and his meaningless 
xeligion,"? 

"There is no mosque but that of Raydin of which the 
dome has fallen in and which is completely derelict. Our 
Lord has ordered the dome to be repaired and He has made it 
longer, wider and higher. This shows the destruction of the 
Sharf'a of the gohir at the hands of His servant who lives 
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there and the building of the belief in the Unity of our Lord.” 
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"His getting down from tho donkey to the ground and 
his mounting another by the door of tho mosque shows the 


change of the shari‘a and the establishment of Tawhid and 
q 


the spiritual sharí'a," 
Hamsa then shows how various religious chances 
represent tho fall of the religion of the N&tiq. He then goes 
on; "Whenever our Lord rides, Ho always returns to the two 
gardens in Mags; that shows tho appearance of the third 
religion apart from Infidelity and Polytheism i.e. the Zahir 
and B&tin? e M d From there he goes to Räshida where there 
are also three mosques whose buildings are different the one 
from the other. The most beautiful, the highest and the most 
magnificent of them is the one in which the Khatib makes the 
Friday prayer and where the five daily prayers are said; and 
it is the middle one. It represents the confession of the 
Unity of Our Lord and the establishment of the five ministers 
of this religion, This mosque represents the Hujja of the 
Manifestation, The two other mosques which differ in their 
construction represent the N&tigq and eis, For, similarly, 
the Hàiig is superior to the Asás in the organisation of his 


ordinances (hudüd), while the Agis is superior to the N&tig 


in the organisation of the BAtin and its allegories , . . and 


when Tawhid appeared, the power of the two earlier religions 
ere e " e : monde dene tae RB Pee 
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Ihe well of Zibaq represents the NAtig. Its top is 
wide but its bottom ig narrow, In the same way entry into 
the Sharf‘ta is easy and wide but getting out of it is diffi- 
cult and narrow” vee The well of Hufra represents the 
Asas. It is a worse punishment. than the well of Zfbaq and 
more difficult to get out of, for whoever believes in the 


£Shir, i.e. the Sharita, when he reaches the BAtin believes 


there is nothing above the Asās and he is the limit and the 
object of worship. And unless the Lord wishes him salvation 
he will remain in eternal torment."” 

"In the death of Suwayd and al-Hamim there was 
instruction for those who reflected and salvation from 
polytheism for those who considered, For they were champion 
wrestlers and each had followers and a faction which pro- 
tected him. They represent the Natio and As&s and their 
death shows the abolition of the Shari‘as, the Tanzil and the 
Ta'wi1."! 

The section concludes with various obscenities 
directed against the Tanazil and Zanen? H 
it is with this epistle probably written in the 
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middle of 410 A.H., that Hamga's concept of his own religious 
position vis-à-vis Sunni and IsmA'f11 Islam reaches its most 
complete form. The idea of the three religions of which the 
first two are synonymous with Kufr and Shirk and the third 
with Hagg, tbe third abolishing and replacing the first two 
is fully worked out, Nor does Hamza take his attack on 
Mubammad further. The equation of the sixth Nàtig with Ibl's 
is left to his successors. Indeed, as 2 theologian rather 
than a philosopher his attacks on the NAtig can never have the 
force that those of Ab Muhammad b, Zakariyya al-R&zí$ have 
when he shows the absurdity of tho Prophet's claim in his 
debate with the Ismá'11$, Abū Hatin BEEN 
The remaining problem, ‘he relation of Tawhid to 
the sharf'ag before that of the sixth N&tig, is dealt with 
almost immediately; in the twelfth epistle. Hamza's solution 
is interesting and claims more for his religion than he dia 
earlier in the history of his da‘twa, The religion of 
Unitarianism has existed in all ages, acons of time before 
the creation of man, Many famous men wore really either 
incarnations of tbe hudüd or else supporters of the religion. 
Among the latter were the early QarSmita, (There is some 
curious chronology here for they are said to have supported 


Shatnfl, tho ‘Agi, who later became incarnate in Hamza, in 
B « 3 
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the time of al-Bar, the first manifestation of God to man; 
certainly long before Muhammad). The Zar&mita supported 
Shajniíl against H&rat (Iblis). Aba Tahir, Abū Sattd and other 
Qarmatians were dà'is of Our Lord ai-BAr."! Their descend- 
ants, Hamza continues, later lapsed but the time for their 
return to their religion has now come.” 

The early Unitarians became weak in their religion 
and inclined to polytheism. The second and third Adams 
(Akhnükh and Sharkh) revolted agiinst Adam al-Safi for 
example, Their nakedness {in the Garden of Eden story) 
signifies "the vain doctrine of the legal observances of the 
two sharitas which are as urine and excreta and of which the 


two founders are as the private parts at the front and back 


bs 


of the body," Zut, though, through Shatnil's intervention, 
his two iieutenants were forgiven, mankind continued to stray 
from the true religion, Finally, God punished man by sending 
them false prophets with gharitas full of legalistic commands. 
Al-BSr did not cease to be merciful to the people of that time 
until their resolutions changed and they inclined to the poiy- 
theists,  Al-B8r was angry with them and withdrew his grace 


from them. He sent HMüh b. Lamak to thon with a new gharg'a 


and he called them to the worship of nothingness and belief 


! wait, p.120. 
S Cf. B. Lewis, The Origins of IsmA‘ftlism (Cambridge, 1940), 
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in the unity of idols"! 


Nüh copied Adem in his organisation of religion 
and was later succeeded by other prophets. Each n&tig, 
Ibrahim, Misi, ‘Īsā and Muhammad abrogated the preceding 
religions and established an equally vain one. They were 
all the same in word and in their imperfection but they 
differed in form. The last shari'a was brought by Muhammad 
b, Ism&' t1. 


Hamza?'s other writings do little more than repeat 


p" 


these theories about Islam as a whole” but there are bitter 
attacks on his more immediate enemics. At the very beginning 
of 410, Hamza attacks his chief rival in the cult of al-H&kim, 
al-Darazi, calling him the Didd anc denying him the titles 

he has assumed.” Three months later he attacks him again for 
his pride and for the way he has bribed men like al-Bardha'tf 
to join his followers. If he would only accept Hamza as 

Imam they could work together for the true religion.” Three 
months later again, Hamza admonishes al-Daragits followers 


S 
who are in prison.” 


More vehement still are his attacks on 
the ism&'i1* leaders, culminating with that against Khum&ár 


b,Jaysh al~Sulaymanf al-‘Akkaéwi who has claimed relationship 


dou reblëtrée ! 
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with al-Hākim and whom Hamza threatens with flogging, flaying 
alive, and the stuffing and public exposure of his body." 
But, apart from his own dissidents and the Isma'f11s, 
the sect most to worry Hamza was the Nugayris, Indeed, 
Epistle XV is entirely devoted to an attack on them. It is 
written early in Hamza's ministry, probably in 408, and some 
of its arguments are curious. After attacking the Nugayris 
for polytheism, belief in metempsychosis (Tan&sukh), incest, 
adultery, sodomy and general permissiveness about what is 
forbidden, he bids them beware of neglecting the gahir just 
because they know the Ditin. In direct contrast to his own 
teaching in other epistles he shows how to know, for exemple, 
the meaning of ritual purification does not wean that a man 
ceases to wash.” he belief that the soul can move into 
animal bodies is also ridiculed. If this happened a man 
would not understand the reason for which he was beinu punished. 
A man is rewarded or punished by moving to a higher or lower 
rank in tho religious order.” Worse still is the Nugayris! 
blasphemous claim that ‘Alf is Cod ond thus identical with 
aleHakim. Hamza also contests tho idea that RR is "the 
most excellent veil from which al-HXkim has usi un 
EE 
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The end of the epistle is a series of curses 
against the Nugayris and warnings to Zamza's own followers. 
But what is most apparent throughout the whole epistle is 
Hamza'!s fear that people will confuso his own community with 
the Nugayris (a fear which has all too often proved to be 
justified). He warns his followers that a book which has 
fallen into his hands attributes the Nugayri doctrines to the 
Unitarisns! and accuses the Nugayris of trying to corrupt the 
true believers, Obviously the appeal of the Nugayri' s was 
too great and in a sense too similar to his own teachings to 
be taken lightly. The vehemence of tho attack is far greater 


than tho more intellectual debates on the nature of tho NAtiq 


and Asas. It is also a nice irony that Hamza should heap on 
the Nugaryris just the sort of calumnios that his own come 
munity was to be so endlessly afflicted by in centuries to 
come, 

Tho other Shit! sects, like the Imümiís, are too 
distant to warrant more than a mention? While Judaism and 
Christianity are too small a threat to warrant any major 
attack on then. They had ceased to meke converts themselves 
and indeed, as Bah&’ al-Din was to recognise, Christianity had 


enough in common with the new religion to be itself a fruitful 


E 


field for missionary activity. As has been shown above, Hamza 
Vol. LI, p.172. 
Vol.II, p.44. 
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contents himself with placing thom with Islam as false 
shari'as sent as a punishment to man for his disobedience. 
But ho uses no insults against them and indeed quotes their 
scriptures with approval. 

The other ministers in their epistles largely cone 
firm Yamgats doctrines.  Ismá'11 t. Mubammad al-Tamimt writes, 
in Muharram att,’ for example, that there are five divisions 
of knowledge; two concerning things spiritual, two concerning 


things physical and one true knowledge. The two physical 


divisions are concerned with medicine, the two spiritual with 
Tanzil and Tatwil while the one true knowledge is, of course, 


Tawbid. jAl-Tamimf then expands what Hamza had written in the 


2 ` 
previous year. Adam &l-SafA' did not found an "external" 


— Sharf'a and so was not one of the five U1D'1-'Azm; 
e prophets who did found such legalistic Md 
Al-Tamini then Goscribes a period of confusion after Adam 

Aal-SafA' when Adam the Partial, one of Adam al-SafB&''s 
lieutenants, and his followers established themselves on 
Mt. Sarandib and called men to embrace Tawhid but the rest 
of the world was filled by Iblis and his armies preaching 
unbelief, Then Nüh came as a n&tiq, the first to bring a 


shari'a. He forbade men to obey Adam al-Saf&’ and indeed 
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urged them to a cult of nothingness (‘adam) and of himself. 
Then followed Ibrahim, Müs& and "fen, all men of intelligence 
who knew about medicine, philosophy, geometry, astronomy and 
rhetoric but none of them knew the Lord or the first three 
budüd and they all led men to belief in the Tawhid of 
nothingness. Then followed Muhammad and, after his ÁAgBs, 

, Muhammad b, Ismá'i11. 
Then came the Caliphs (of the family of Maymün al-Qaddah), 


‘Al2, and his Imams, the last n&tic 


in whom the imamate was deposited, and the hidden Imams and 
finally Sa'id the Mahdf. This long line of patigs and imams 
gradually increased in their knowledge of Tawhid until by the 
time of the Mahdi his knowledge was like a man complete save 
for his spirit.! 

So, for al-Tamfmi, the earlier sharf'as were, as 
for Hamza, completely false but their n&tigs one by one in- 
creased in thelr awareness of the truth. As for the sixth 
DÉfíig, Muhammad, and his asás, ‘All, he has rather more to 
say. Muhammad and ‘All were stronger than those before them 
but did not know the Lord because of their evil beliefs. 
The Lord, therefore, did not reveal Himself in their time. 
The 'Agl, in the person of Abū Talib, and the Nafs did, however, 
reveal themselves in their period to strengthen their work and 
prepare the way for the completing of the religion of tawhid 


and the appearance of the Lord in himan and royal form. 
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Muhammad and ‘Alt were not related to Abū TAlib in a physical 
sense, only in the sense that he brought them up. Muhammad 
was born in the Syrian mountains; then worked among the 


caravans and finally came to the Hijaz where he looked after 


Ab@ Talib's camels; while ‘Ali was born in Mecca, nma d 


began life as a believer in the shartta of ‘Isa, then became 


a gBukügir and finally a n&tig. Al-Tamimi then explains how 


the Asás, 'Alf, has been confused with 'Alyá, the incarnation 
of God and how men have therefore wrongly worshipped him.! 

In Epistle XXXVIII, as Hamza does in Epistle XI, 
aleTamimf talks of Tawkid as "the third thing" and equates it 


with Rabma. In the same epistle-«which is undated--he also 


talks of three groups of people; the People of the SE who 


are the 


ljuslimün, the People of the Batin, who are the 


Mu'minün and the People of the Rabma, who are the Muwah 


Anyone who claims to be a Unitarian while still clinging to 
 Ta'wil is a Kafir. 

Bah&’ al-Din, whose writings extend over a far 
longex period than either Hamza's or al-Tamimi'ts, does slightly 
change Hamza ts dogaa when he shows that "true" Christionity 
and Tawbid are identical. He accepts the whole Christian 


creed though, of course, explaining it allegorically. Other- 


wise, however, the fifth minister remains remarkably faithful 


to his leaderts teachings. 
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The same cannot be said of later Druze writers 
whose works lie outside the accepted canon of scriptures, 
Among these writings are catechisms, cosmentaries and also 
tbe glosses on the canonical texts. 

One way in which these writers differ quite con- 
siderably from Hamza is concerning the position of Mubammad, 
To Hamza, Muhammad was, at first, one of the inferior 
ministers; then, later, he was demoted to the lying founder 
of à false religion but was not equated with the Didd or 
Iblis, But it is in this position that the commentaries, 
glosses and catechisms place him, while ‘Alt suffers the same 
treatment, as his lieutenant. (It is perhaps worth pointing 
out that the Druze, like the Isma'ilis but unlike many of 
the Islamic ghuiSt, consider Mubammad more important than 
'A11). One such example occurs in the commentary on the 
Mithag:' "Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah is Iblis the Cursed and 
‘All b, Abi Talib is his wife and Mubammad has twelve hujjas 


of the fhir while ‘Alf has twelve hujjas of the B&tin, 


Together these form the twenty six hurtif al-kidhb [i.e,. the 
false ministers]," 

But, in spite of this, as in the canonic scriptures, 
the Qur'àn (and the Gospels) is always quoted as divinely | 
inspired and in one place in a discussion on the education of 


cni idres, the writer even says children should E the Qur'&n 
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The glosses are similar, for example: “The N&tig 
is the Didd; Iblis is the Nátig;  al-Shaytün is the Asis." 
In a catechism,“ the writer speaks about Muhammad in much 
the same way: "In a Batin sense we bear witness that he 
[Muhammad] is a tick and Satan and a child of fornication 
and he has committed all vices , , .' It is not surprising 


that the Druze have always practised Tagiyya. 


Moral and Social Doctrines 


The third aspect of Hamza's preaching; the moral, 
social and legal changes he introduces are minor in comparison 
with the far reaching changes in the more theological field. 
His main action was to replace the seven duties of Isma'f1f 
Islam with seven new duties. 

The first and most important was truth in one's 
Speech. Then came assistance of one's neighbours, renunciation 
of other beliefs, separation from devils, recognition of the 
Iswhid of the Lord in every age, accepting His deeds whatever 
they are BEEN finally, submitting to His orders in good times 
and bad,” 


These rules were to be preserved, conformed to and 


kept secret from members of other religions." Elsewhere 


vol, AXI, pp.tét “182, 

Bodleian MS, c72, foi, ap, 

Vol.II, pp.55,63,68,76,86,06,136, etc, 
Vol.11, p.63. 
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Hamza orders his followers to keep the Hikma hidden from | 
those who were unworthy of it but not from those who were 


worthy." But there is no clear command to practise Tagiyya 


and Bahá' al-Din even encourages public avowal of the faith 
in times of trouble,” Very soon after Hamza's disappearance, 
however, and probably still within the lifetime of Bah&h' 


al-Din, tagiyysa began to be practised. The first commandment 


was only to hold for members of the community, the third was 
to be à renunciation of the heart, not à visible one, The 
Bur'&n began to be read at all public ceremonies and when 
convenient, the Druge would pretend to be members of other 
religions. 

Hanga also demanded of each new member of the faith 
that they accept the Mttha = the oath or act of initiation, 
which was administered by one of the hudüd or one of the lesser 
dats ,* on their becoming full members of the community. 


Apart from the seven commandments and the Mfthág, 


there are, or course, several other admonitions about behaviour 
within Hamza's epistles. In particular he stresses the need 
for purity of conduct by the women of the community” and his 


attack on what he claims are the moral teachings of the 
e Ces ee Der | MONA 


Vol.XI, p.268. 
Seo Epistle XLII. 
Vol, II, p.30. 
Vol, D, p.252. 
Epistle VIII. 
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Nugayris!--acceptance of adultery, incest, sodomy, theft and 
murder--sbows how strongly he feit about all the forms of 
licence of which the Druze argo later accused. 

Socially Hamga's most important contribution is seen 
in his attitude to women, Already in isma'1lism, women had 
been initiated up to a certain level but Hamza goes much 
further, giving them complete religious and legal equality. 
Many of his epistles are addressed to the female Unitarians 
and they have always had an equal share in the Thursday 
meetings of the Druze 'Uggàl. But perhaps the clearest 
example of his attitude is shown in his marriage and divorce 
laws. In marriage the partners are equal and property is to 
be sharod equally. In the event of divorce if either partner 
leaves the other without due cause he or she has to surrender 
half their property to the other partner.” 

in legal matters too, Hamza broke new ground by 
claiming jurisdiction over his own community in all matters 
of marriage, divorce, contracts, manumission and wills. In 


all matters of this sort, he writes to the Qadi al-QudAt, a 


Unitarian must be sent to him (Hamza) to be tried according 
to the new religious law of al-~Hakim.~ His claim to en extra 


legal control over his followers is also apparent in the 


diit 


T 


Epistle XV. 
2 


Vol.II, p.240. 
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documents appointing al-Qurashi to the rank of Kalima and 
Baha’ al-Din to the rank of T311. “Whoever is imprisoned 
for any felony or misdemeanour and has obtained pardon for 
it, take hin to your house and beat him with a cane so he 
feels pain so that he does not go back to faults which do 
not become Unitarians, That shall take place in your house, 
à place where there are no enemies. "I Apart from inflicting 
these extra sanctions on a Unitarian offender, the Kalima 
ig also told to see the faithful observe the rites Hamza 
has laid down in matters of birth, marriage and funerais, 
Baha’ al-Din is told his powers in questions concerning the 
punishment of Unitarians is to be the same as those of the 
S&big.^ 

By the time Hamza disappeared in 411 or 412, he had 
achieved à quite astonishing feat. First, unlike the founders 
of most great religions and philosophies, he had consciously 
built up the structure of à new religion. He had created a 
hierarchy of missionaries who, under the leadership of Bahs' 
al-Din, were to establish the religion in Syria. He had laid 
the foundations of a new legal madhhab which today is still 
recognised in matters of personal law in the countries in 


vu his foriwers are now to KS found." More ees De 


T voi. II, p.225. | 
^ Vol.II, p.232. 


3 See Jacob M. Landau, The Arabs in Israel (O.U.P., 1960), 

p.14, J.N.D., Anderson, "The Personal Law of the Druze Commun- 
ity", Die Welt des Islams, II, 1°53, pp.1-9, 63-04, and J.N.D. 
Anderson, "The Syrian Law of Personal Status, CECR, rer XVII, 
1955, p.49. 
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had completely cut his ties with Islam. His religion was 
not beset with the difficulties of early Christianity over 
its relationship to the oldex religion. For the faithful, 


Din al-Tawhid had existed since God showed himself to man 


ag al-BAr in the time of Adam. Other false religions had 
come and gone but the light of Tawhid had never died and 

now, at last, under al-Hükim, it was fully revealed to the 
world. All that remained was the final triumph when ai-Haákim 


and Hamza would return and the Druze would inherit the earth. 


Chapter Four 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF YAMZA'S DOCTRINE TO ISMÁ'TILISM 


Ia ano iexminolo 


The sources to which Hauza's ideas can be traced 
are threefold: first, the wider Islamic background of which 
Ism&'f1ism was only one facet; secondly the orthodox Fatinid 
IsmA'511 writers like al-Kirmfnt and the 2Q&di al-Nu'màn to 
whose increasingly transcendental and philosophical ideas 
Hamza reacted go strongly and thirdly the more extreme 
cosmological, eschatological and Messianic writings, mostly 
pre-Fatimid, which had no doubt lingered on much longer in 
the areas like that from which Hamza came, outside the 
Fatimid empire. To these must be added Hamza's own innovations, 
theugh how great these are can never be known owing to the 
large amount of early Fatimid literature which has been lost. 
There is also the possibility of other more distant influences 
like Manichaeism but it seems probable that, if they do exist, 
Hamza only knew them through an Lana zit intermediary. 

His central claim--that he calls men back to a 
true understanding of Tawhid and that his followers are the 


only true Unitarians--is a claim mede by almost every group 


in Islam, notably the Mu'tazila. Hamza's originality lies 

in his claim to be the true representative of Tawhid and 

then simultaneously to claim that God has appeared in human 
form and that, though He stands beyond it, He presides over 

a dualist system of Good and Evil. But in an attempt to 
preserve his Divinity from tashbih Hamza always stressed the 
absolute impossibility of understanding the divine nature 
{(L&hit) of God. His manifestations in human form could never 
lead to understanding of His true divine nature, only of that 
part of His nature comprehensible to humanity, his NAsüt. 

The claim that the Imam was divine was, as al-Antakt 
sensed and as the Q&df al-Nu'mán inveighed against, implicit 
in early IsmáA'$11sm, Even the most orthodox Ism&'111s of his 
own time awarded al-Hakim a very special position.  Al-Kirm&ni, 


for example, in his MabBsim al-Bishar&t bil-Imüm al-Hakim bi 


Amrillsh,! although writing to combat the claims of religious 
extremists, claims that as the sixteenth Imam, al-Hükim can 
accomplish things in Islam never accomplished before. He, 
not ‘Īsā, is the one proclaimed by Isiah when he speaks of 
the King riding on an ass. Many quotations from the Old 
Testament (in Hebrew)? and the Qur'àn, together with a 


constant use of abjad are combined to place al-Hà&kim in a 


! Al-Kirmant, Ris&la Mab&sim al-BishSxAt bil-Imām al-Hakin 
bi’ Amrillah, in K. Husayn, Ta’ifat al-Durüz (Cairo, 1965), 
pp.52-71. | | | 

* P. Kraus, "Hebraische und syrischeZitate in ism&'$litischon 
Schriiten," Der Islam, XIX, 1930, pp.253-227. 
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position high above that of other imams, let alone ordinary 
men. The Druze writer, Sami Makargm in an article! designed 
to show that "to the Ism&'iiT7s, the Imam is God manifested," 
though blatantly reading into Ismai'112 writings his own ruze 
beliefs, does give some interesting later examples of the 
divinification of the Imam. 

Where, however, Hamza moved completely away from 
even the most extreme IsmA'$T11 position was that instead of 
speaking of the "Imam al-Hákim" as divine he stressed that 
he was not Imam at all. Al-H&kim stood quite outside and 
beyond the system of hudüd. The imamate belonged not to 
al-Hakim but to himself; thus within a few years bringing 
that central tenet of IsmA‘flism to a position of complete 
unimportance in his own new religious group. Any ruler after 
aleHékim is bound to be à purely secular one and no state 
founded by the Druze could conceive of an Imamate having any 
part to play in it. The title goes on as one of the less used 
titles of the 'Agl but the Imamate as such comes to an end. 
So, though the Imamate had been the catalyst around which 
lsmA'T11 docmsa could develop until it produced the rich back» 
ground against which Hamza found himself, in the new religion 
which grew from Ism&'filism it found no place. Al-Hakim, the 


Imam of the Ismá'flis becomes the God of the Druze while Hamza, 


S. Makārim, "The Philosophical Significance of the Imfim in 
Ism&'flism;' Studia Islamica, XXVII, 1967, pp.41-53. 
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the new Imam soon disappears from the scene, not to return 
until the Last Day. 

But if Hamza showed some originality in his teachings 
&bout the nature of God and about tho imamate, he relied more 
closely on Isma'i1f writers for his description of the hudüd. 
Even in those areas where he strayed furthest from the ortho- 
dox Isma'f$13 view--in his teachirg that the heavenly hudüd 
were incarnate in human form and in his belief in a hierarchy 
of hucüd opposed to the true hudüd--he was only developing 
ideas already found in more extreme Ism&'21$ teachings. 

Hamza's account of the creation of the hudfd and 
the appearance of the Didd, for exemplo, bears a close ro- 
semblance to the account of al-Murshid and his Yemeni pre- 
Gecessors, | in both cases the first creation of God thought 
himself unique and became proud. This led, in al-Murshid'ts 
account, to the emanation of six budtid from Kini and the 
subsequent refusal of the fourth of these to acknowledge 
Kini's superiority. In Hamza's account, the pride of the 
Agi leads to the immediate appearance of the Didd and then 
the subsequent appearance of the five huódüd to contain him. 
For al-Murshid this cosmic rebellion is a paradiom for the 
rebellion of Iblis against Adem on carth. For Hamza the Didd 


as H&rit or Iblis rebels against the ‘Aqi incarnate as Adam. 


Besteet 


beggen te 


Cf. Ch.1., 
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In each case tho second being--Qgadar or the Nafs--is produced 


Mis D ~ D 7 e 1 4 
from the first and in the older Yemeni account Qadar then 


produces Jac, Istiftab onc Mhay&l; the Jadd, Fath anc Khay&l 


of later IsmáA'T$11 and Druze writings. In the account of 


al-Murshid, the gS&abiq (Kün$) receives Midda, the divine in- 


spiration, from God while al-Tamimi^ speaks of the Nafs 
receiving the divine Madda from tho ‘Agl. Both al-Murshic 
and Hamza speak of each of the hucdüd being male in relation 
to the minister below it, female in relation to the one above 
it.? 

There are also some similarities to the lator more 
orthodox Ismaá'*11 works when they tell of the rebellion of 
the Munba'ath al-Yhànf, the third in the line of creation, 
after the "Loi, the Mubda' al-Awwal, and the Nafs, the 
Munba'ath al~Awwal. The second emanation tries to be above 
the Nafs and is punished by the immediate appearance of seven 
more 'ugül and to his fali to the tenth and lowest position 
among the ‘ughi, the 'Agl al-Fattai.* But thoudh the story of 


the rebellion and fall are reminiscent of the Druze accounts 


of the prie of the 'Agi and the opposition of the Digg, the 
: c. Van Arendosi, De Opkomst van Het Zaidietische » Inamaat 


Yemen (Leyden, 1919 » PP. hide 505, 
Val, II, p.295, 


Cf. also the works of the Q&df sl-Nu'mán, especially the 
B Wid aleDa ‘th’ 
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‘Agi al-Fa''al is not equated with the power of evil. 


About the period between the creation of the hudad 
and the appearance of the lágl on carth, Hamza and his 
followers are not very specific, though 343 million years are 
given as the length of the period and al-Tamimf mentions the 
appearance of the Timm, Rimm, Hinn, Jinn and Binn before Adam. 
Of these beings, the Jinn are found throughout Islamic liter- 
ature, the Hinn in the Kitfb al-gina of Abū Atim DE BEA 
and presumably in other literature now lost while the rest 
of the list seem to be the invention of Hamza and al-TamtTmi, 
But the idea of cycles of time before Adam which were spiritual 
and incomprehensible is found in both pre- and post-Fatimid 
writers.“ 

A book which contains some striking parallels with 
Hamza's ideas is the Umu’ 1-Kitab,~ & book of uncertain date, 
now in Persian but probably from an Arabic original, preserved 
by tho Ism&‘ilis of Transoxania. It contains much which is 
quite foreign to both orthodox Isná&'?1isum and the doctrines 
of Hamza, for example its main tenet that ‘ALT is divine, 


2 A 


but ovon if gu za did not borrow dir ly from it, its ideas 


obe 


Ate yatin Al-R&z1, Kithb al-Zfna ec. Husayn al-Hoemdánt 
(Cairo, 1950), Vol.Il, p.i?i. 


E.g., Ja'far b. Mangür, cf. Macolung, "bas Imamat , E 
Pp.112-113, anc Husayn b. ‘Alf in J.Corbin, La Trilogie 
Ismaelilcnno, p.121. | 


S W.Yvanow, Umm’ lEitëb des Ismaeiicns ce L'Asie Centralo,' 
Revues dos Ztucos Islanigues, 6, 1922, pp.419-401. W Ivan now, 
"Ummu? Bi Cer Der Islam, IIÍ, 1^36, pp.1-132. Pio Filippani 
“Ronconi, Ummu’ Fl. Kitab, Introduzione iraduzione e note (Naples, 
1066), J.Van’ Ess, aview of Ronconi,"Dor Islam, XLVI, 1070, 
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are typical of those prevalent in thc ghulAt circles he must 
have frequented, Like the Druze writings, it speaks of five 
ministers; ‘igi, Nats, Jadi, Fath anc KhayS1. It speaks of 
the special importance of Salman and al-Miqdsd, who for the 
Druze are the incarnations of the ‘Agi and Nafs in the tine 

of Muhammad, anc of Salm&n's superiority over Muhammad, It 
believes in the transmigration of souls and the spiritual 
interpretation of Hell. Its enemies are called the 
Ma'dUmfyS&n, which is not far distant from the 'abadat al-'adam 
which is tho name given by Hamza to tho believers in the false 
shari "as, The Didd is also Yarith, the more correct form of 
the colloquial Druze Harat, or Fir'awn and there is a constant 
struggle between good and evil. But the most interesting 
parallel is in the story of Adam, which although more de- 
veloped and allegorized in the Ummu’ l-Kitäb, bears some 

strong similarities to the account of Hamza and al-Tamint. 

In both accounts there are three Adams. In the Ummu'l-Kit&b 
they are Adam-i Küfürf, who does not need to repent, Adam-i 
‘Asi, who must repent and Adam-i Mach whose repentance will 
not be accepted. In Hamza's account thoy are Adam al-Saxs, 
who is the ‘Agl, Adam al-‘Asf and Edam al-NAsi. In the Druze 
story Adem al-‘Ast and Adam al-N&st wore placed in paradise 
but were tempted to rebel against Adam aleSaf& by al-Habbal, 


who was led to them by the snake and the peacock. The two 
AMBlitrctincsro ntc ese ap Hn eer 
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Adams lost their ranks and were only reinstated when Adam 
Al-3afü pleaded their cause with God. In the Ummu'l-Kit&b, 
the snake and the peacock tempt Adam and Eve (which Adam this 
is is not stated) and the four are then expelled from para- 
dise. One other similarity--but one which is common in Muslim 
legend--is that Adam went to the Mountain of Sarandib, Adam's 
Peak in Ceylon,  Al-Tamimi says this was Adam al-‘Ast; the 


mmu’ lKitSb in one place says it was Adam-i ‘Ast; in another 


Adam-i Kavtrt, 
The idea that Adam was the ‘Agl is also found in 
much later Iemai‘ili writings. In the seventh century A.H., 


for example, the eighth Yemeni dati, Husayn b, ‘Ali, in his 
1 


speaks of two Adams, one the 'Agl, 
the other the founder of the present era on earth; while in 
his RisSlat al-Mabda' wal-Ma'&d^ he speaks of three Adams; 
the first being Adam al-RihSni, who is the third 'Agl but who 
rebelled against the second. The next Adam is Adam al«Awwal 
whe appeared in Ceylon with his followers and the third is 
Adam al-Jug’i, who initiated the present human cycle. As for 
the multiplicity of Adams; other examples are found both 


among the Ism&‘fifs and the Imamis, for example the seven 


See B. - boris "an van? fnr Interpretation of the Fall of 
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Adams before the Adam of our era, in the Kitab al-Haft;' and 


the seven Adams mentioned by al-Shalmagb&áni and quoted by 
&l-Ma&jlisi in the Bibär aleAnwár,^ though these accounts in 
other ways bear little resemblance to the Druze one, The 
distinction botween Adam and the later prophets is widespread 
even outside Ismi'tiliem,  Al-B&gillaáni, the Sunni theologian 
and a contemporary of Hamza's, says for example in his Kitab 
al-Tamhid that some of the Bar&hüma, perhaps the Brahmans, 
believed that Adam was the only true prophet,” But in his 
teaching that Nb, Ibrahim and their successors were indeed 
prophets but of a different kind from Adam as he brought no 
ghari‘a whereas they did, kamga comes close to the views of 
the IsmA'f11f philosophers of Persia, in particular al-Nasafi 
and Abū Ya'qub al-Sijiatent,* Both say that Adam brought no 


sharf'a, Abū Ya'qüb adding that there was no need for one, 


whid being so obvious that no religious law is needed for 
men to understand it, Abū Ya'qgüb also adds” that the time 
before Nüh was pleasanter for mankind than that which followed, 
the ghari'as being sent when man began to go astray. 


Ihere is also further evidence that Hamza and 


Al-Ju'ff, KitBb al-Haft, ed. A.T&mir (Beirut, 1960), p.116 


? Al-Majlist, Bibár al-Anwax (Persia, 1967-97), Vol.XIII, p.102. 


Al-Baqillant, aleTamhid, ed. R.J. McCarthy (Beirut, 
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al-Tamimi were conversant with the great IsmA&‘£1% philosophers 
of the Bast, for example the controversy whether the Sibig is 
the root of stillness and cold and the TALI of movement and 


heat or vice versaj. 


a controversy which is repeated almost 
word for word in the Kit&b al-Riyag.? Another example is the 
problem of which prophets were Ulü'l-'Azm, Prophets with 
resolution; al-Tamfmi, like Abū Hatim, and the (Rat al-Nu'man 
excluding Adam from their number. 


The extent of the belief among the Iem&‘£11 ghulat 


in various forms of reincarnation is often apparent in 
lema'111 writings. In the Rahat al-'Aqgl, for example, 
al-Kirmini devotes several pages to confuting the idea of the 
"Ghul&t and the People of Tan&sukh" that the soul exists 
before its body (shakhg) or that it moves from body to body 
until it finally reaches a state of purity; ^ a view which is 
frequently mentioned and confuted in orthodox writers. The 
early and more extreme writings speak equally often but with 
positive approval of the same beliefs. 

As for Hamza's teachings about the last days, some 
of the details of his prophecies may be his own invention but 


the idea of the coming of an earthly paradise where the true 


Vol.II, p.135. 
Kitab al-Riyad, pp.101ff, 

Vol.II, pp.286,288, 
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believers will reap their reward is common throughout 
IsmA'f11 literature. Equally familiar is the language in 
which he couches his prophecy "The Naw&gib (the Sunnis) are 
(0.05 the Jews of the Umma of Mubammad . . . The People of 
Ia'wil (the Ismá'f1fs) are . . . the Christians of the Umma 
of Mubammad . . , The apostates from Tawhid are . . . the 
Magians of the Umma of Muhammad ;"! & passage almost identical 
to one used by al-Kirm&nt,? where ho says the differing of 
the Muslims after the Prophet's death makes them as it were 
the Jews, Christians and Muslims within Islam,  Al-Kirmántf 
then explains this by saying the Jews are like the Nawásib 
because as the Jews do not recognise ‘Is& and Muhammad, so 


the Nawásib do not recognise the Wasf and Imam. The 


Christians are like the Ithn& ‘ashariyya because as the 
Christians recognise Mäss and ‘Īsā but not Muhammad so the 


a recognise the Prophet and the WilBya of ‘Alt 


but not the Imam of the time. The Magisns are like the 


Mu'tagila because as the Magians believe neither in Judaism, 


Christianity or Islam so the Mu'tazila believe neither in the 
beliefs of the Sunn$s, Ithn3 ‘asharts or IsmA'flts. Other 


similar comparisons are found in Abū Hitim's Al-Isl&h and in 


the twenty first majlis of the first mi'a of the Maj&lis 


Vol.II, pp.77, 194-195, 
Al-Kirmánf, RisSla Mabāsim al-Bisharàt bil-Imim al-H3kim bi 
Amrillah, in Ta’ iz | ! 
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adiyya where the erring sects of Islam; the Murji'a, 


al-Mu’ ayy 
the Rāfida, the Qadariyya, and in Abi Yatim the Khawnrij, are 


called the Jews, Christians, Majians and Sabians of the Umma 
of Muhammad, MAlik b. Sa'fd in a majlis quoted by Bah&' 
al-Din calls the people he is admonishing the Jews of the 
Even the seven new commandments of Tawhid with 
which Hemza replaced the old pillars of Islam are, as K5mil 
Husayn pointed out,” by no means his own invention but are 
closely based on a work of the Radi al-Nu'man;> only a Zen 
necessary modifications of the Q&di's views being made to 


suit the particular circumstances. 


But it is not only in the details of doctrine that 
Hamza shows his debt to the IemAi'1115. The whole of the 
background against which he preaches his new doctrines is 
either generally Islamic or more particularly Fatimid, The 
geographical place names he uses are nearly all familiar; 
Abyssinia, Sudan, Nubia, Yemen, the Hijaz, Mecca, ‘Arafat, 
Ramla, ‘Akka, Jerusalem, Damascus, Tadmur, Nahraw4n, Basra, 
Baghdad, Isfahan, Balkh and Khurasan, even al-Hajar, capital 


Of aleAbsá' and the mountain of Sarandib. Indeed the only 


Epistle XLII in Bodleian MS, Bod.Or. 454 Fo1.23, 
M. Kamil Husayn, Taé’ifat al-Durüz, p.119. 


Ün-Q&df al-Nu'mán, Al-Himma fi Raab AtbA' al-A'imma (Cairo, 
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places apparently invented by Hamza are Adminiyya in India, 
the birthplace of Adam al-Safá', Sirna, his headquarters in 
the Yemen, and Sarramanaá, home of Sharkh A Equally familiar 
are Hamza's descriptions of Cairo with the mosques and markets, 
gates, gardens and cemeteries just ag other topographers 
describe then, 

The other religions and sects mentioned by Hamza 


are the Christians, Jews, Magians and Nugayris, the 


Khurramiyya, Zaydiyya, Imamivya and Qat‘iyya, the CD 


rare for the Ism&‘flis to use this name for themselves.  Con- 
spicuous by their absence are mentions of any of the Gnostic, 
Manichaean or other influences to whom Hamza is supposed to 
have been so indebted. 

When it comes to the men with whom the scriptures 
are peopled tho names are again mostly familiar, and although 
some aro given new rôles to play, only a very few of more 
than a hundred mentioned are untraceable, being taken either 
from sources as yet unknown or from Hamzga's own imagination. 

Of his own followers Hamza, or al~Tamimi, gives the 
names of the five greater hudüd, including both those who 
held the rank of Kalima, the three lesser budüd and three 


lesser da‘is, a list which is greatly enlarged by Bah&’ al-Din 


in his own epistles. Of rival members of the cult of al-HAkim 


? 


the most prominent are al-Daragi and al-Bardha't but in 


11 


Epistle XIX several more are mentioned. Then come the 
leaders of the Isma‘ilfs; the Walt ‘Abd al-Muslimin, the 


Walf 'Ahd ai-Mu'minin , the *Alim ai-'Ulamá* 


» the Q&d3 al-Duda&t 
and the DA'I al-Du'&t, the son of al-gikim, 'Alf, later the 
Caliph al-Zühir,and Khumür b. Jaysh ale-Sulaymánf al~‘Akkawt, 
said to be the consin of al-HBSkim. Then there are figures 
from earlier in aleHakim'ts reign; the two previous chief 
Qidis, MAliK b. Sa'id and ‘Abd al-'Az$z b. Mubammad b. 
&l-Nu'nin; the guardians of al-Hikim, Ibn ‘Amm&r end 
Barjawain and finally leaders of rebellions against the Caliph 
like “bi Rakwa and Mufarrij b. Duchfal. All these were more 
or less contemporary with iiamza and apart from his own and 
al-Derazi's own coteries are mostly well known historical 
figures. The only exceptions are Khumkr b. Jaysh and, very 


surprisingly, the Wall 'Ahd al-Mu'minin, ‘Abbas b. Shu'ayb, 


who does not appear to be mentioned by the historians either 
by mame or title. 

The only other specifically Fatimid figures are 
the Qarmatian leaders, Abū Sa'id al-Jannabi and his son Abi 
Tahir, and the Imams themselves from Muhammad b. Iem&‘i1 to 
ai-Hakim, The position of the two Darmatian leaders is very 
Strange for though they died in 301/913 and 332/943, Hamza 
transfers them to the very beginning of the human era and 


makes them dà'Ts of al-Bár, The QarSmita, themselves, are 


seen as the first Unitarlans who, though lapsed, would in the 
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time of Hamza return to the true religion. 

The list of Imams throws some interesting light on 
that most complicated and vexed of all questions in Fatimid 
history, the ancestry of the Fatimide and the number, names 
and family of the "hidden" Imams between Muhammad b. IsmA'11 
and ‘Abdallah, the first Fatimid Caliph.! First, following 
the views of the 


Jjar&mita and other early IsmA'ilfs, Muhammad 


b, IgmA‘ti is spoken of as the seventh and final n&tiqg. Then 
al-Taminf gives a list of seven Imams between Mubammad b. 
Ismaá'T1 and the Mahd£, instead of the usual four; IamaA't1, 
Mubammad and Ahmad of tho family of ‘Alf, ‘Abdallah, Muhammad, 
al-Husayn and ‘Abdallah or Ahmad of the line of Maymün 
al-Qaddah.  Hamza speaks of Muhammad b. Ismá'f1 being suc- 
ceeded by three Caliphs and four Imams of whom the last was 
Sa'id or ‘Abdallah the Mahdi. He, tho first Fatimid Caliph, 


is called the Hujjat al-08'im and alone among the Fatimid 


Caliphs is not considered as an incarnation of God by the 
Druze. 

The Qaddakid ancestry of the Fitimids is mentioned 
by almost all hostile sources from Ibn aleRiz/m onwards but 
the idea of à mixed ancestry and algo the question of whothor 
the successors of Muhammad b. Isma'i1 were Caliphs or Imams 


tonw 9 


See especially; B. Lewis, Origins of IsmA'flism, pp.44-75, 
S.M.Stern, "Heterodox Ism&'ilism at the time of al-Mu'izz'", 

H, al-Hamdani, "On the Genealogy of Fatimid Caliphs", W. 
Madelung, "Das Imamat in der Frühen Ismai'311itischen Lehre," 
pp. 65886, 
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is also found among the Isma'f1fs. The adi al-Nu'm&n, for 
example , relates’ how al-Mu'izz contested such a claim about 
his own ancestry, put forward by one of his da'is. That 
al-Mahdi was of a different line from the other Fatimids is 
also à cumon belief both among the Iisma'111s and among 
non-Isma'111 historians.” al-Maliji, the writer of the 


Majalis al 


-Mustangiriyya even gives him the same title as 


Hamza, Hujjat nl-DR'im, but explains it as referring not to 


the Imam al-O&'im but the Qa'im at the end of time.” Tho 
figures in whom, according to al-Tamifmf, the ZAgi and Nats 
were incarnate in the period of the hidden Imams, GArtin and 
Abū Sa‘id al-Malati, are not mentioned clgewhere although 
QRartn is the name of an unbelieving minister of Pharaoh in 
the Qur'àn and al-Malati suggests he is from AzerbayJjan. 
Another group to be mentioned are the founders of 
the different legal madhhabs; M&ilik, ShAfi'í, Sufyin al-Thawri, 
Abü Hanffsa and al-Nu ‘man. 
Then Further back again are the sixth Hatig, 
Muhammad and his contemporaries but here the normal rôles are 
of course in many cases completely reversed. Muhammad, 'A11, 
and tho first three orthodox Calis are the ministers of 
evil. Here again by his attitude to ‘ALT, Hamza leaves the 


! Al-Q&di al-Nu'mán, Al-Maj&lis wal-Mu 
Stern, "Heterodox Isma‘ilism". 

For the many examples see Madelung, "Das Imamat", 
Al-Majalis al-~Mustansiriyya, ed. Kamil Husayn, p.32. 


Sayarat, cf. aiso 
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fold of even the most extreme Sht'i ghulat. But in his 
attitude to Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and 'Uthmün , he is only following 
opinions widely held even among the orthodox Isma'fiis. The 


Nadi al-Nu'mAn, for instance, speaks of Abi Bakr as al-Didd 


al-awwal and ‘Umar as al-Didd ai-.háni in his As&s al-Is'wii.' 
Companions of t^^ prophet like Talba, al-Zubayr, Sa'd b. Abi 
Waqgas, Sa'id b. Zayd, ‘Abd al-Rabmaán b. 'Awf al-Zuhrt and 
Abi ‘Ubayda b. ‘Abdallah al-Jarrah (called by Hamza 
'Ubaydailüh b. Jarr&k) are called his hujjas. Of Mu'àwiya, 
Hamza relates that Muhammad appointed him his hujja before 
he appointed ‘Alf his asās; thus leading Mu'&wiya to claim 
the caliphate on 'Uthmán'!s death. Salm4n al-FArist and 
aleMiqdSd are, however, as the incarnations of the Agi and 
Nats, the only praiseworthy members of the Companions; a 
position which is not surprising for, with AbG Dharr, they 
form the central figures in many Shi'ite legends, not least 
in the Ummu'i-Eit&b. Perhaps stranger is the figure, named 
by aleTamimni$ as another incarnation of the ‘Agi; Abi Talib, 
who according to al-Tamimf was related neither to Muhammad 
nor ‘ALL, though he too stood high in Shi'ite regard; the 
Shf'a ckiming he became a believer before his death, 

There are also a number of references to figures 
in the Qur'àn: HÆbfl and N&bil (Abel and Cain), Nok, Sta 


(Shen), Ibrahim, Ishaq, IsmA'$1, Yatqib, Yüsuf, Mis&, Haran 


ranma 


Al-Qud£ a1-N. män, Asás al-Ta'wil, pp.361-366. 
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(Aaron), Yüsha' (Joshua), Zakariyy8, Maryam, ‘Īsā, Yuhann&a 
(John the Baptist) and Luqm&án. All these hold the same rôles 
as they do in Ismà'flism as nitigs e.g. Nüh, wagis e.g. Sam, 
imams e.g. Zakariyy& or hujjas e.g. Maryam (who in most 
IsmA'$11 works is male, the hujja of the Sahib ZamAnihi who 
is either 'Isà or Zakariyya. (S)he was informed directly by | 
the Khayél of the appearance of the fifth nBtig and so became 
the spiritual "mother" of ‘Isa). All, however, are, for the 


Druze, representatives of the false sharí'as. 


The only real element of mystery in the names and 
personalities described by Hamza is in the story of Adam, 
where not only are the main figures described by several 
different names but many of these names are otherwise unknown. 
This does not, of course, mean Hamza necessarily invented 
the names--they may have come from now unknown sourceSe-ebut 
the probability is that he did, wishing thereby to introduce 
an air of rather exotic mystery into this, the beginning of 
hís revelation to mankind, 

Adam al-Saf&', who is given the strange name of 
Shatni1! b. Danii, is said to have twelve hujjas. The first 
of these is Akhnükh (Enoch), whom in the tradition of most 
: Muhammad Kamil Husayn SEN that the nan comes from a 
Chinese word for Christian holy men; Shanti (see Ta’ ifat 
al-Durüz, p.114. Perhaps he is thinking of Shang-ti, a word 
for God; Shang-fu a holy father or Shen-ming Divine Bright- 
ness or Intelligence; (I am grateful to Professor Hawkes of 


Oxford for this information). None of these, however, seem 
a plausible source for Shatníl. 
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post-Quranic writers, Hamza equates with Idris and with 
Hirmis,' Hirmis or Hermes Trismegiste was originally the 
Hellenistic name both of an Egyptian God, and the author(s) 
of certain philosophical, scientific and magical works. In 
Leica three Hermes are mentioned of whom the first is usually 
equated with Akhnükh, though the great corpus of Hermetic 
writings is assigned indiscriminately to one or to all of 
the Hardmisa. But not only is the first bujja Akhnükh, 
Idris and Hirmis, he is also the incarnation of the Nafs, 
Adam al~‘Agt, Adam al-Juz’1, Adam al-Adna, the second Adam, 
an imam of the era of Adam al-Safa’, who rebels against the 


first Adam in the "garden", 


The second hujja of Adam, the third Adam, Adam 
al-Nási, is called both Shaxkh, apparently another invention 
of Hamza's, and Shi't (Shith or Seth); in the Bible the 
son of Adam, whom the Ism&‘ilis consider as the Asis of Adam, 


succeeding his brother Abel, on the latter's death. The other 


tem hbujjas--Yüsha' b. ‘Imran, Dawid b. Hirmis, "Zen b. Lamakh, 
‘Abid b. Sirbán, 'Azrawfl b. Salami, Hābfl b, B&dis, D&nil 
b. Hix‘agaf, 'Ayy&sh b. H&b11, Afl&tün^ b. Qaysün and Qaydar 


b. Lamak--are all mysterious figures though the names themselves 


See Articles on Idris and Hirmis by Vajda and Piorénér in 


E.I. 2nd Ed. and Massignon, Inventaire de la litterature 
bermetique Arabe in ded uud La Revelation d'Hexmes 


Presumably Afl&Qün (Plato) is meant though all vocalised 
manuscripts have Iflátün. 
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are mostly not unfamiliar. Two other helpers of Adam are 
mentioned, an otherwise unknown D$'f, Sargar and finally 
HawwA' (Eve) who is described as both wife and hujja of Adam, 
the former presumably only in a spiritual sense. 

Of the ministers of evil those in the time of Hamza 
and in the time of Muhammad have already been mentioned. But 
the Druze apostates are often equated with two much older 
figures:  Fir'awn, Pharaoh of the Qur'&n and Bible, or indeed 
any haughty or insolent tyrant and Ham&n, in the Bible the 
Persian minister hostile to the Jews in the Book of Esther, 
and in the Qur'&n the Wazir of Pharaoh. Finally there come 
four figures of the time of Adam; first Iblis, the incar- 
nation of the Didd, known in that era as Hàrat b. Táirmāh; 
H&rat, being a colloquial form of Harith, one of the names 
given to Iblis in the time before his fall throughout Islamic 
literature. It is found in al-Tabarf (839-923) for example 
and, as Harith b. Murra, is found in several Ismá'111 works, 
especially those of the ghulat.! The names of the Shayt&n, 
the Serpent and the Peacock who tempted Akhnükh and Sharkh; 
al-Habba1, Antl and T&yükh are not found elsewhere. 

The last group of names found in the scriptures are 


the names of the incarnations of God. Of these the first and 


RU A m int a OED p tt Aes AR QU, On MEN feel EE EEN EE HE ` ` MAR DMNEE 


E.g., the Ummu’l-Kitab (see above) and later post-FaAtimic 
literature (e.g. Corbin, Trilogie Ismaelienne, Text, p.152 or 
Strothmann, Gnosis--Texte der Ismailiten (Gottingen, 1943), 
pp.46, 101). 
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fourth, al-Bàr and al-Mu*i11' are simply descriptions used 
as proper names, The third, ‘Aly&, is obviously of the same 
category though slightly changed. Indeed the only name which 
seems difficult to explain is the one given by al-Tamfimt to 
the second incarnation, Abü Zakariyya Talib, The last five 


are, Of course, the names of the F&timid Caliphs, 


As for the terminology that Hamza employs, it is, 
with only two possible exceptions, derived from Ism&'$11sm. 
Even in the two cases where the terms are not found in the 
extant Ilsmá'i1t literature; Dh Mata, one of the names of 
the 'Agl, and some of the names of the peoples before Adam, 
they are, if not from lost Isma'f1t sources, at least anale 
agous to known Ismà'$211 terms. 

The names that Yamea says are applicable to God 
present a considerable contrast to those used in Orthodox 
Islam,  Allüh, for example, as in some early Ism&'fZ1f works 


| 2 ee e 
like that of aleMurshid,” can apply to the S8big, as well as 


to God, Hamza even goes further and in one place? says that 


Allab and al-Rahm 


|n refer to the d&'is of the Tanzfl and 
ia'wil and in another? that Allah can refer to Khatkin or 
Hamza or a-ak. in fact both A118h and al-Rahnán are rare 


For the form Mu till Seo | below pp 119, 121. 
Para 11. 

Vol, II, p.66, 

Vol.II, p.74. 
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in the scriptures, Another name Hamza condemns as a name of 


God is BArkhudhaya! 


which he says the Persians use by analogy 
with al-Bàr but in fact the title should refer to Hamza him- 
self. 

Ihe names by which God is most often referred to are 
the proper names of His incarnations on earth, especially 
al-Bair and al-Hakim, or else simply Our Lord (Mawl&n&à), a 
common Iemi‘ili name for the Imam. Algo frequent are names 
which describe His power, like al-Bart’ or aleMubdi', the 
Creator, al-'Ali&m, the Knowing, al~‘Alt al-'A'15, the Most 
High or al-Jabbar, the Omnipotent. None of these are,of 
course, special to the Ismü'fl1fs though 


l-Mubdi* is perhaps 


commoner among the Ism&'111 philosophers, 
One description which while frequent in the Druze 


writings is rare even among the Ismá'flis is Mu'ill ‘illat 


Al-'ilal (Causer of the Cause of Causes). ‘Illat al-'Ilal 
is identified both in the works of Hamza and of Iesm&'111 
philosophers like al-Kirmanf,^ with al-Mubda‘ Al-awwal, the 


‘Agl al-Kullil, rather than with God as is usually the case 


among non-Ismá'11f philosophers.  Al-Kirmüni also equates 


al-Mubda' al-awwal with al-ibd&* and this he identifies with 


al-'ilia al-ü18, the First Cause, which Abū Ya'qfib al-Sijistáni 


Vol, IT, p.122. 


Al~Kirmani, Rabat ale*Agl, p.379 
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in his turn equates with kalimat Alish,' the Word of God. 


It is surprising therefore that, although al-Mu'ill clearly 


relates to ‘iliat al- and àl-'iila al-ül& just as 


‘ilal 
al-Mubdi* relates to al-ibd&' and al-mubda' al-awwal, there 
sema to bo no extant example of it in IsmA'11f texts prior 
to Hamza., Later, however, it is found, for example in the 
first line of a poem by the late seventh century poet Ab 
Fir&s.? 

For the names of the budGd or ministers of God, 
Hamza relied directly on Ismaá'11ism. In the accompanying 
table, the first column contains the names of the Hudtd 


al-'Ulwivya used in the earliest Yemeni cosmology” and then 


in almost all later Iem&‘£if works. The introduction of 
Neo-Platonic philosophy in the fourth contury led, however, 

to the introduction of the more philosophical names of the 
second column, which while found as early as the Cadi al-Nu'mán 
Were systematised finally by aleKirnant.* The third column 
contains the names of the Hudüd al-Sufliyya as found in 
al-Kirmint,” In other texts contemporary with al-Kirmünti and 


Hamza there are sometimes slight variations, for example the 


Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani, Kitab al-YanSbi' in J.Corbin, 

lriiogie Ismaelienne, p.90. 

? Abū Firas, ól-Sh&fiva, ed. S. MakArim (Beirut, 1966) p.31. 

' €. Van Axendonk, D : : 

= Yemen, pp. 304-306. 
Al~Kirmint, Rabat ale‘Agl, pp.132-135, 

Ibid. 
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position of Lahig between Hujja and DA‘is or Nagib between 
Ma'dhün and Mukásir. The division of the position of dati 
into three ís also not universal; while all tbe ranks below 
that of the Bāb are sometimes said to be held by one man, 
sometimes by a whole class of men. The fourth column gives 
the commonest names of the Druze hudüd. Basically the names 
are a collation of the old Isma'111 spiritual terms, the 
later philosophical terms and the earthly ones. 

With regard to the ‘Agl, the first four titles and 
the eighth are commonly applied by the Ism&'111s either to 


the Imam or tbe Mahdi. The placing of the Imam equal to or 


above the Nátíg is found among the Ismá'$11 ghulàt and also 
among the Niz&ris.! The terms Ir&da and Mashi’a are found 
throughout Islam. But while they are sometimes distinguished 
by the theologians it is only among certain Ismaà'111 writings 
that they become separate hypostases.^ But of all the tities 
the only real mystery is Dhü Ma'a, which may have been invented 
by Hamza on the analogy of Dbü Massa, the second of the hudüg 
who "sucks" the knowledge from the first. This latter term, 
Dn Magsa, is also very rare but is, for example, found in a 
work of the Zaydi writer Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Daylani, 
where he quotes the Rida’ £41-Batin of Ja'far b. Mansür 


! Qf. al-Anf&ki, p.220 and S.M. Makárim, The Philosophical 
Signifence of the Imam in Ismà'1lism. 


" Cf. al-Murshid. 
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al-Yaman | In this work Ja'far lists the hierarchy of 
ministers but with some odd variations from the later lists: 
imar, Hujja, Dhà Massa, Bab, DAJI, Mukallib and Mu'min. The 
very rarity of the term, however, suggests that Dhü Mata may 
also be drawn from some now lost work rather than being the 
invention of Hamza. 

The Kalima is normally equated by the Ism&'$1tís with 
the Sabig;” a belief which Hamza in his determination to show 
the IsmA‘ilis were ignorant of the higher hudnd strongly con- 
tests.” This is also the reason for the relatively low 
position of the Sabig, TALL, Jadd, Fath, and Khayal in the 
Druze list compared with the IsmA'111 one. The term Janah 
or Wing is found in the Ismà'111 philosophical writings: in 
Ma'dhon, in the Rahat al-'Agl of al-Kirmadnf as the rank immedi- 
ately below, while in the Asás al-Ta'wil of the Gadi al-Nu'm&àn 


it is synonymous with da'1;4 lastiv as in the case of the 
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e$ titu t 


Bonn in 1934, cf. Z.D.M.G. LXXXVIII, p.*32*, Cf. also 
Ivanow!s article on Ja'far b. Mangür in ismaili Literature. 


S E.g. Abū Ya'qub al-Sijistani, Kitsb al-Yanabi', p.90. 
7 Vol.II, p.92. 
4 


Cf. Abt Hatim, Kitàbal-Isl&h (Bombay MS.); al-Kirm&ni, 
Rabat al-'Agl, p.242; Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijista4ni, Kitab 
al-YanBbi', p.& and al-Qagi al-Nu‘min, Asàs al-Ta*wii, 
p.85. 
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Ismi'f17s, the terms da‘t, ma'dhün and mukasir refer some- 
times to an individual, sometimes to a group. 

The other terms Hauza uses for the prophets, the 
heavenly powars or the powers of evil are the common Islamic 
ones: Rasül, Nabi, Masth, ROb, Karübiyyün,! Mala’ika, Iblfs 
and Shayiàn, while the Didd is found throughout the works of 
the Ismai'*137s and also certain ghui&t groups. 

As has been mentioned in the first chapter of this 
introduction the concepts of Zahir and B&tin, the Tanzil and 
Ta'wil wore always central to Ismá'f1ism. A similar distinctinn 
was also made between Islam and 1n55,? for like the Imimfs, 
the Ismi‘ilis were inclined to apply Isiàm to the faith common 
to all Muslims, Im&n only to themselves. In early Ism&*tlism 
and always among the ghulàt there had been a tendency to re~ 
gard the Batin as superior to tho Zahir, which was then regarded 
as a punishment for non-IsmA'11$5. There was also a feeling 
in the more Messianic type of IsmA‘ilism, for example in the 
Works attributed to Ibn Hawshab Mangür al-Yaman, that with 
be at an end and all would be made clear. 

It was these more extreme attitudes that seem to 


have influenced Hamza in his use of these terms. For him” 
1 
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Cf. Index and al-Murshid, 


E.g. Al-Q&df al-Nu‘man, Da'&'im ai-Islám, Ch.1, Ta’wil 
Al-Da*&'im, Ch.2, or Al-Majalis ai “Mustangiriyya R cha 


3 Qf. also al-Tamimi Vol.II, p.306. 
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the people of the Zahir, the Tangil or Isl&m are the Sunnis; 
the people of the Batin, the Ta’wil or Iman the Isma tits. | 
The actual terms themselves keep more or less the meaning they 
have for the IsmA'tlis., In Epistle VI, for example, Hamza 
gives the Zahir and the Satin of the seven pillars of IsmAa‘ili 


islam: the B&atin of the Salat is the link (Sila) between the 
Faithful and the Imam; the Batin of the Zakāt is the service 
of ‘ALL and the Imams and the avoidance of their enemies; the 
Batin of the Sawm is Silence while in the Hajj, which itself 
represents the Da'wa, the Ka'ba is the Nitig, the Black Stone 
the 4s&s and so on. All these interpretations by ta'wil are 
similar to or the same as the ones found in the later MaijAlis 
of al-Maltj1^ or ale.Mu'ayyad, Indeed when addressing people 
outside his own community, for example the Nugayris in Epistle 
XV, Hamza not only uses the terminology but stresses the con- 
tinued importance of both Zahir and B&tin. But to his own 
followers, from the very beginning of his mission, he makes 
clear that both are abrogated by al-HSkim and that their real 


significance is now to be seen in the true religion, Tawhid. 


What is a TE ironic, though hardly E is that 


Hodgson suggests in bis article "Al-Darazi and Hamza in 
the Origin of the Druze Religion" p.2, that the People of 
Tanzil and the People of Ta'w11 can both refer to the Isná'111s, 
the Ta La’ wilis being the ghulàt who believed in, for example, the 
inity of nde ig so, and the evidence for it is 
scanty, being mainly SE on later commentaries, such meanings 
are exceptional rather than the norm. 


E.g. In his account of the Bitin of the Shanda, Hamza says 
the twelve letters of the first part are the twelve hujjas. In 
his fourth Ma 118, i echoes him almost word Yor word, 
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while Hamza spurns the Ism&‘i11 Batin and their use of ta'wil, 
he does not hesitate to use their methods for his own purposes. 
He uses allegorical interpretation and hisBb al-jummal or 
abjad (using the numerical value of words) as much as any 
IsmA'113 scholar and his every sentence is imbued with the 
feeling that each object and each action has an inner meaning 
or significance which is more true or more real than the out- 
ward one. 

Hamza's use of the word gharita is alse typically 
Ismá'111. Like them he sees history as a series of cycles 
each introduced by a prophet who abrogates the previous 


religious law ar sharí'a and introduces a new one; the whole 


series of cycles coming to an end with the appearance of the 
Mahdi, according to the IsmA‘ilis, or of al-Hakim, according 


to Hamsa, The great difference is in the significance of the 


ghari‘as, which for Hamza are completely false, while for the 
Ismá'i11i1s, even when as by Abū Ya'güb they are considered as 
punishments to man, they are true if incomplete. 

Just as Hamza was aware of the debates of the 
Tema ‘212 philosophers! $0 also he used their specialised 
vocabulary.” The terms Ibdà' and Inbi'àth are usually con- 


trasted both among the fal&sifa and among the IsmA‘ilis. 


: See above pp.106-107. 
See the various articles by L. Gardet in E.I. 2nd Ed., 
especially those on IbdA‘, Hayül&à, and ‘Ilia, 


ibd&* is mostiy used to describe the creation of a thing out 
of nothing, the bringing into being of a thing “without 
anteriority of matter or of time,"! while Inbi'&th is used 
for the emanation or production of one thing from a higher 
one but without any act of wiil on the part of the higher 


power. In his use of this second term, Inbi'àth, Hamza keeps 


fairly strictly to the meaning assicned to it by the Isma ‘Lli 
philosophexs, using it for the production of the Nafs from the 
Zei, the Kalima from the Agi or the Sabig from the Rats.” 
ibda‘, on the other hand, is used more loosely. Primarily 
Hemza uses it for the creation of the ‘gl by God "before all 
worlds'--the primacy of the 'Agl being particularly stressed 
in Hamza's hymn in Epistle XIII°--but it is also used in a 
far wider sense in, for example, ihe doscription of tbe creation 
of the bond in Epistle xiv. Here Cod is said to have created 
(abda'a) the ‘Agi from His own light, to have created (still 
&bda'a) the Nafs from the light of the ‘Ag] and so on. 

Among the non-Ismá' 111 philosophers the terms, 


Hayü lz and Midda are sometimes equated, sometimes distinguished 


as primary matter is from secondary matter but generally there 


is a depreciation of Matter which al-FSr&bi calls the basest 


Gardet, Ibdh*. 
Vol.IX, pp.i44, 257-258. 
Vol.II, pp.1485-149. 
Voi.II, p.157. 
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of objects, Among the IsmA‘i1i philosophers, on the other 
hand, Matter, usually called Hayülà but also Madda, is one of 
the emanations from God, Abū Ya'qub al-Sijistant! for example, 
calls it the third emanation; for when the 'Agl imagines its 
follower, the Nafs, Matter comes into being. It is however 
only potential for it can only manifest itself through form 

or Mature (Tabita). The Tkhwin al~Safa' speak of the Hayfils 


al-018, the primal matter which auanates from the Hafs which 
emanates from the 'Agl which emanates from God. But among 
the Isma‘tilis another and completely different meaning of 
Madda is found, almost synonymous with Ta'yid,? or Iih?tun, 
Divine Inspiration. | | | 
With only two exceptions, Nádda is always used by 
Hamza in this sense of inspiration, though ta'yid and ilkan 
are also commonly found.  Hayu'& is usually described as the 
fifth nature or element (Iabf'a), which springs from the Tali. 
He also speaks of the TALÍ itself as the Hayhla of the 
physical world.* Paradoxically he also calls the 'Agl the 
Hayül5 of everything or the HayhlS of the five "natures", 
while strongly attacking the philosophers for saying that 


Haytila is the cause (‘il 


la) of everything when the only true 


Abt Ya'qüb al-Sijistáni, Kitàb al-Yanóbi', p.33. 
Cf. Corbin, Ixilogie Ismaelienne, p.159 n.35. 

Cf ibid., p.19 n.23. 

Vol, TT, p.104. 

VoL,II, p.140. 
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‘illa is the 'Agi.! 


Two other words commonly equated by the fal&sifa 


are Sabab and ‘Tila, though ai-Kindi only uses ‘Illa and 


aleFar&b1 prefers Sabab. Hamza makes a fairly strict contrast 


between them, nearly always using lilla for the First Cause, 
the ‘Agi, and sabab for any secondary cause, 

It is perhaps also worth mentioning here the use of 
Persian vocabulary in the scriptures. Hitti in his attempt 
to prove the Persian origins of the Druze says: "If we... 
investigate the technical terms current in the Druze religious 
vocabulary we find many of them, including the word for God, 
al-Bar (from Barkhoda) of clear Persian origin, "? it is thus 
curious to find that there are only two other words of obvious 
Persian origin in the writings of Hamza; Bikar, compass or 
the dead point between cycles, and Past, à basin,together with 
the sentence" which Salman is supposed to have said at the 
time of Abii Bakr!s election to the Caliphate and which was 
widely known in Shiti circles, though misquoted in every Druze 
manuscript extant. What is perhaps really surprising there- 


fore is just how few words Hamza did introduce from what was 


Vol,II, p.167. The importance of Hayun1à was emphasised in 
the later systemakizations of Druze cosmology, See Guys, 
eogonie des Druzes,(Paris, 1863), and Seybold, Së Drusen- 
Schrift; Kitab al-Nug&t wal-Dawa'ir (Leipzig, 1902 
7 Hitti, The Origins of the Druze People and Reli ion, p.20; 
cf. also Sprengling, "The Berlin Druze Lexicon J" pp.393-394. 


? woi.II, p.199. 
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almost certainly his native language. Far from proving any 
Persian origins for the race of the later converts or for 
Hamza's own religious ideas, the scarcity of Persian words 
shows yet again the overriding importance of the Arabic 
lsmA' 11i writings over all other possible influences. 

Tho final point to be considered in this section is 
the great similaxity in style and construction between the 
Druze rasA'il and many IsmA'11$ writings. In form the epistles 
composed for ihe instruction of the followers of Hamza! are 
similar both to each other and to the isumaA'111 majalig. Almost 
all could te divided into three sections: Hamd--praise of 
al-Hakim and the budüd; Maw'iga--religious exhortation; and 
liim--ksowledge about the nature of al-HAkim and the hudid and 
the history of the da‘wa. In the Ismā'īli maj&lis, in par- 


ticular the great collections of the Majülis al-Mustan irivya 


and the Majàii: yyadiyya, the three sections are always 


in the same order and almost always entirely separate from 
each other, In the Druze ras&’il, on the other hand, the 
division is less obvious and, while the epistles usually begin 
with Hamd; Mow‘izga and 'Ilm are often intertwined. 


The gasa’il also usually od in the same way as the 


maj&áiis; with the basbala: "God is sufficient for us; How 


excellent a keeper is he." Then, of course, there are the 


1 


soda C) INE CORA? ELLIS OOO e 


Viz. Epistles 6-14, 16-19,20-31,33-30. 
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obvious similarities mentioned above and found not only in 
the majalis but in most IsmB&'111 writings; the use of ta'wil 
and abjad. As for the use of saj' (rhymed prose) for most of 
these epistles, Hamza may have simply been following contemp- 
orary stylo. It is more likely, however, he was consciously 
copying the Qur'an thereby showing the equal importance he 
gave to his own writings. 

In those parts of the canon which are not specifi- 
cally ra&s&'il, the Fatimid background is also very apparent 
in Hamza'!s use of diplomatic terms.’ ‘Three of the pieces are 
called $1ji11,? the usual Fatimid word for any document, while 
the decree against wine is more specifically also called a 
Manshür, which in the Fatimid Empire meant a document which 
had no address and was not sealed.? The letter of appointment 
ax Taglia of ai-Muqtan& Bahā’ al-Din” is particularly 
interesting for the way in which Hamza copies? the directions 


for registration commonly found in many Fatimid decrees.’ 


Ihe Majàlis al-Hikma in the Druze Scriptures 


Their neas to the Igna‘ilt MalRlis 


cf. S.M. Stern, Fatimid D Decrees (London; 1964). 

Pieces 1, 2, 20. 

Fatimid Decrees, pp.85-90. 

Cf. Article on Taglid Pt.2 by J. Schacht in E.I. tst Bd. 
Vol. Ii, p.229. 


One curiosity is that every MS vocalises Yunsakh ("let it 
e copied") "Yansakh". 


Fatimid Decrees, Ch.10. 
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the student of Ismi‘ilism, one of tho more interesting 
aspects of the Druze scriptures. The similarities in style 
and construction between Hamza's epistles and the Majalis 
have already been mentioned but there were also similarities 
in their writing and publication, Certainly many of the 
Druze epistles were composed to be read to groups of men or 
women believers in Cairo and these readings may well have 
been modelled on the formal gatherings of the Ism&'i11s men- 
tioned in thc first chapter of this introduction. As for the 
meetings of the Druze 'Ugg&l in the Khalw&t or Majàlis on a 
Thursday evening now, they bear a closer resemblance to those 
Ism5'111 gatherings than to any other known Islamic communal 
meeting. 

Then, just as the A'I submitted his sermon to the 
Imam for his official approval and acceptance, so too did 
Hamza claim to submit his writings to al-Hàkim before pub- 
lishing them. In Epistle VI, for example, he says; "This 
letter was submitted to the Divine Presence in the month of 
gafar."! In Epistle XIV he answers an express accusation that 
he has not done this: "I come now to the second article of 
your letter . . . namely, the claim of those who say that I 
have invented this doctrine myself or that I have compiled 
this knowledge by myself and by my own ability; that Our Lord 


knows nothing of it nor does he approve it . . . He says: TI 
; | | le 


anstatt se 


Amit: e 


"gege? 


Voi, IT, p.50. 
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have sem it,!' while really my understanding is greater than 


nis un? 


All this Hamza absolutely denies, 

Of references to the majAiis as gatherings of the 
IsmA'T111s rather than in tho sense of the sermons preached 
at such gatherings there are only a far. Among these, however, 
are some interesting references to a suppression of the 
majalis by al-Haikim apart from tho suppression of 400-401 
mentioned by al-Musabbihi. The first mention is in the first 


dece in the canon of seriptures, the Si jill found on the 
H wet tt 


door of the mosque after the ghayba of al-Hākim: “Among the 
signs of the Imam's anger are his closing of the door of tis 


Da'wa, his suppressing the Majalis Hikmatihi and the throwing 


out from his palaces the offices of his officers and servants 


ne 


— The suppressing of the Maj&iis is also referred to 
again in Epistle XVIII where Hamza sneaks” of the Majalis 
being suppressed after the appointment of Ahmad b. al~‘Awwam 


(in 405) and before the beginning of the Druze era (in 405). 


s 


But the majority of referen os to the majālis are 


to the collections of sermons and these often include quotations 
from Majalis which are no longer extant. These fragments are 
thus the earliest example of what was to be the most important 


vehicle for the exposition of Isma'ili doctrine. 

ES a a ae open Mt LI 
Voli. II, p.1 G3. 
Vol, It, Pe e. 
Vol.it, p.z10. 
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For the Druze writers, the Madalis were certainly 


of comparable rank to the Qur'àn and the Bible; an attitude 
which was also held by later Druze scholars as is seen in a 
gloss found in at least two manuscripts of an epistle by 
al-Tanimi,! The text is: "The doctrine of the wisdom has 
its premises, divisions, exact truths and a result." ‘The 
gloss is: "The premises are the Four Books [i.e. the Penta- 
teuch, Psalms, Gospels and Qur'àn); the divisions are the 
Majális; the truths and the result are the decrees of al-H&kim." 
Lat as with the Qur’&n and the Bible, the attitude 
of the Druze writers to the Maj&lis is ambivalent. On the 
one hand, they are the religious texts of a patently false 
religion and as such are often confuted. On the other hend, 
in form and style they are the prototype for the Druze 
epistles and, cither directly or by ta'wil, they are used 
either to prove or confirm some Druze belief or, rather cur- 
iously, to show the falsity of sane facet of IsmA'111 belief. 
In the epistle refuting the doctrines of the 
Nugayris, Hamza speaks throughout from a viewpoint that is 
almost that of an orthodox Ieng zit, Here he particulariy 
attacks tho misrepresentations of a quotation from the 
majàlis. "He [al-Nugayri] has lied, may God curse him, and 
he has stolen the first part [of what he said], viz: the must 
not prevent his brother from taking his money or honour,! from 


: MSS. W and Y, Vol.,1II, p.315. 
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the Majalis al-Hikma and thereby concealed his unbelief and 
his lying."! Addressing the womon of the community in the 
same epistle; Hamza tells them if they study the false relig- 
ions, the truth will become clear to them. "You will refrain 
from desires and calamities and you will meditate on the 
Majalis al-Batiniyya al-Ta'wiliyya."^ 

In Epistle VI, however, Hamza mostly quotes the 
majalis oniy in order to disprove them. In this epistle he 
gives the zàhir and bAfin of each of the pillars of Islam 
and then adds a third and "true" interpretation of his own, 
discarding both the previous ones. 
that the Prayer is the customary oath ('ahd) and it is named 
galat because it is the link (Sila) between the Obedient and 
the Imam i.e. ‘Alf b. Abt Talib.” They prove this by this 
quotation:  'Prayer keeps [men] safe from sin and crime and 
whoever takes the oath to ‘Ali b, Abi T&lib has renounced any 
love for Abii Bakr and ‘Umar.’ But we have seen many men take 
the oath to ‘Ali b. Abi Tàlib and still show love for Abū 
Bakr and ‘Umar and who have passed into the party of Mu'Awiya 
and forsaken ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. They say that today the oath 


is tho Prayer because it is the link between them and Our Lord 


Vol.II, p.174. 
Vol. II, P.175. 
Cf, Ai-Ragi al-Nu'mán, Ta'wil ai~Da‘a’im, pp.2580ff. 
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and the sin and crime are Abii Bakr and ‘Umar. in the present 
period, a number of men have taken the oath to Our Lord, a 
body so great that they cannot be counted except by he to whom 
they have taken their oath. But they have not given up their 
love for Gë Bakr and ‘Umar nor failed to disobey Our Lord and 
to contravene His orders. It is obviously contrary to what 
we have heard in the Maj&lis anc we have seen that Our Lord 
has abrogatex] the inner sense (bitin) of what we hove heard." 
Sic further examples of the abrogation of the 
inner sense of the Frayer, Hamza continues: "You have heard 


in the Majiis that the Right and the Left are the Z&hir and 


the BAtin bet wor Lord has made them tho same. We know that 


HRS " e. s EI rar 2 
He has Abolished the Dao and He has abolished the gāhir," 
"You have heard in the Majalis al-Hikma al-Batiniyya 


that the gakat consists in the recoonition of ‘ALT b, Abt 


Talib and the Daams of his line anc the renunciation of his 
enemies, Abi Bakr and ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. Our Lord, however, 
has forbidden enmity against any of those who are opposed to 
‘ALL (the Nawagib). There has been a public announcement that 


, It has been read in 


H 


nobody shail corse Abi Bakr and ‘Uma 
the Majlis that the Right and the Left are the Nitig and the 
Asás. Then there also followed in the Majlis that the two 


ways, the Right and the Left, are false and that the middle 


1 p 
Voi il D p. * 
2 


Vol.II, p.41 
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way is the easy way and the destination of the journey is the 
middle way, which frees you from tho two others. So it has 
become clear to us that Our Lord has abolished the innor sense 


of the 2akat, which refers to 'Al1$ b. Abi TAlib, as He has 


| 


abolished its outer sense; that the ZakAt is quite different 

from what is referred to in the gmajàiis and that, in fact, 

it is the belief in the Unity of Cur Lord and the purification 

(tazkiva) of your - hearts." 
"There were read in tho MajAlis some descripti ons 

of ‘ALL b. ^51 TALib which the hearts of his opponants did 

not accept. There were many of those who had become initd:ted 

[or perhaps: pledged thamseives to '^11] who were still 

hypocrites who went ouc from the Majlis and reported all that 

they had heard to the Nawasib, the Imāmfs, the Zaydis, the 

Qat'ís and other opponents [of Ismü'31ism]. And we can see 

that Sur Lord hes abolished what was in the Maidlis and what 

the Shaykhs described about the inner sonse of the Fast 

(Sawn } i.e. Silence, and we can soo t^ut Qur Lord has delivered 

men from the Fast in both its outward and inner meanings. In 

reality, the Fast is something other than the two sorts of 

Fast known from the two Sharí'as and moans, in fact, the keeping 

of your hearts safe in the belief in tho Unity of Our Lord.” 


"o have heard in the Maj&lis that the Left is the 
s : | ; m 
Vol «Al, pp.4z-43. 
Moi. II, pp.44-45, 
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Natig and the Right the Aeäs, It has also been recited in 
the Maj&lis: "Do not turn towards the Qibla,' i.e. the Imam, 
‘to urinate or excrete,' i.e. the doctrine of the Zahir and 
the BAfin. Our Lord has abolished what we have heard in the 
Majalis and we know that the Pilgrimage (Hajj) signifies 
something other than the outward and inner meanings in which 
they believe,'"! 

"As for what has been read in the Majlis and what 
the Shaykhs have written in their books, that the Jihad in 
its inner sense means war on the enemies of 'A1$ . . . Our 
Lord has forbidden enmity to them or argument with them. We 
know that he has abolished the inner and the outward sense of 
the Jihád. The true JihAd is seeking and striving (Jahd) in 
the faith of the Unity of Our Lord and in knowledge of him; 
not associating any of his ministers with him and renouncing 
the world of non-being (tadam) ,"? 

"Following what appears in the Majlis and the books 
of the Shaykhs, the inner meaning of the Wil&ya and the know- 
ledge of its real sense lies in the showing of love for ‘Alt 
b. Abi Talib and in renunciation of his enemies . . . But 
Our Lord has abolished this precept by having this ordinance 
publicly read: Do not bow down to the Sun or the Moon,! i.e, 


the Natig and the Asis. ‘Bow down to God who created them, 


Vol.II, p.47. 
Vol, II, p.483. 
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i.e. the Great Hujja who is the Mashi’a. tI£ you truly 
worship him,' i.e. the Great Imam and worship here means 
obedience. We see, therefore, that Our Lord has abolished 
the inner meaning of the WilBya, which refers to 'Al$ b. Abt 
Talib as he has abolished the outer meaning." 

In Epistles XIII, XVI and in some of the quotations 
from Epistle XVIII, the majalis are used themselves to show 
the truth of Tawhid and the falsity of Sunní and Ismà'111 
Isian. 

Using the same metaphor of the three roads, of which 
the middle one represents Tawhid, Hamza quotes from a majlis: 
"The Right and the Left are misleading and the path of sal- 
vation is the middle road."* 

The passage from the sixteenth epistle is the subject 
of considerable ta’wil by Hamza: "You have heard in the 


s al-Hikma that when the 


q appears, he will 


Qh’ im bil-Ha 
break the cross and kill the pig and turn the swords into 
$cythes," He will use the houses as dwellings. He will send 
down roin from the sky. The earth will bring forth plants. 
Ihe earth will be filled with justice and equity, just as in 


the past it was filled with injustice and iniquity. n4 


1 


Vol, E p.49. 
Vol.II, p.153. 


Cf. al~Qidf al-Nu'man, Al-Ris&ia al-Mudhhiba in Madelung, 
as Imamat in der Fruhen Ismailitishen Lehre, p.89, 


Vol.II, p.158. 
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Hamga then shows how he has fulfilled all those 
prophecies. The Cross is the Natig, whose law he has destroyed; 
the Pig is the Didd, whom he has subdued, the Swords are the 
inspiration of al-H&kim by which Hamza has been inspired, 
together with His power, to cut down tbe hypocrites and the 
rebels. The houses are the $ibig, I311, N&jig, Ass, in whom 
men believe resides the Ma'nawiyya [here perhaps means the 
Truth], but whom Hamza has shown are all servants of al-HBkim. 
The rain is the true knowledge by which al-H&kim has strength- 
ened him, The fertility of the earth is the listening of the 
Obedient to al-HAKis, In the next sentence the earth is the 
dàÀ'i and the justice and equity are "the Tawhid of Our Lord 
and the worship of him openly." The injustice and the iniquity 


are the two sharf'as.HMamza continues: "You have heard what 


has been read to you in the Maj&lis al-Hikma concerning the 


testing of men by the Imam, of his being hidden and of bis 
migration from place to place secretly but tbe migration is 
not one of changing (tag ir)! nor disappearance (ghayba). The 
Imam is the servant and stove of Our Lord, Hemza b. ‘ALL b. 


Ahmad, the leader of the Obedient . KS 


"You have heard in the Majlis that men study without 
relation to God and acquire knowledge without applying it to 


good works, They wear the skins of sheep but their hearts are 


Perhaps means reincarnation. 


2 vol.II, p.159. 
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those of wolves. Their tomes are sweeter than honey but 
their deeds are more bitter than aloes, Are you deceived in 
me or do you show your pride against me? I have sworn I will 
lead you into temptation (fitna), which will leave even the 
mild among you confused "t! 

Hamza explains the mild one is the dai (a gloss 
in W says al-Darazi), the sheep's clothing the gāhir beliefs 
of the Mu'mintn. The he rts of tho wolves ore the Imams of 
deception, The tongues are the hujjas. Their deeds being 
more bitter than aloes signifies that the Lord should put 
far from his Rahma the Didd al-RubaAni. 

The next passages, from Epistle XVIII, were seen as 


prophecies of the appearance of Tawhid and the ending of the 


false shari‘as. "Have you not heard, you women that believe 
in Tawhid, that the reader of the Majlis said that what you 
hear is the Batin but the books you have like the Da‘a’im, the 


Mukhtagar al-Athax and the Igtissr aro the Zahir . , . He 


meant by the Za 


gs and by the B&tin the Asis. He 
said to you:  'There will come a time after that in which 


your Bätin will become Zahir; and it will be replaced by a 


Batin which will be the Batin of the BAtin; and the Zahir 
which you have will disappear! nu" 
"Let us go back to what is told us in the Majlis 


Vol.XI, p.190. 
Vol.XI, p.211. 
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that it is not possible to obey anyone nor accept his words. 
You women that believe in Tawhid know that the reader of the 
Majlis spoke in warning about what would return after him and 
to announce what would come after that when he said: There 
will rise up on this pulpit of mine one of the goats of the 
Bart Umayya and after him an astute person who will devour 
the property of orphans and who will separate himself from 
the religion of the Merciful, A third will then appear, a 
man without religion who will not belong to the Da'wa and who 
will be lacking in knowledge. Then after an interval of 
trouble and confusion the truth will appear às a foreigner 
and a foreigner will undertake its defence.! We have con- 
sidered his words: ‘One of the goats of the Banta Umayya'!' and 
we realise it is ‘Abd al-'Azfz b. Muhammad. We have cone 
sidered his words: ‘An astute person who will devour the 
property of the orphans and who will separate himself from 
the religion of the Merciful,’ and we realise that ít is 
MBiik b. Sa'id, Then we have considered his words:  'A third 
will appear, a man withc.: religion who will not belong to the 
Da ‘wa and who will be lacking in knowledge,’ and we realise 
that it is Ahmad b, al-‘Awwim, Our Lord imposed on him the 
condition that he should not talk of the religion nor have 
any knowledge of it and we have found that he was indeed 
lacking in any knowledge of it. The Majalis were stopped and 


confusion arose., The people turned back and invented lies 
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until the contract reached its term, the promise was made 
good and there appeared what was hidden. Then the people 
who accepted the Unity of Our Lord made profession of this 
through the minister He had chosen and renderec worthy for 
that, He has manifested Himself and hidden Himself , . ul 

Hamza sees this last passage as à clear prophecy of 
the appointments of the last three Chief Gadis, of the sup- 
pression of the Majalis, cof his own appearance and of the 
manifestation of al-H8Bkim!s divinity. ‘Abd al-'Azíiz b. 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man b. Hayyün was born in 355 A.H. and be- 
camo Q&8dt in 294. He appointed Milik b, Sa'$d and Ahmad G.D 
al-‘Awwam as his deputies. In the mosque, we are told, he 
would read the book of his grandfather, the (Gi al-Nu ‘man, 
Al-H&kim put him in charge of the Dir al-‘Iim which he had 
built. It is the Maj&lis of this ‘Abd ai-‘Agiz that are men- 
tioned in some of Bah’ al-DÍn's epistles. He was dismissed 
from the Q&dfiship in 398, arrested though later released in 
369 and finally killed in AO after an abortive flight from 
Cairo, He was an expert in figh, notably in the works of his 
family and especially his grandfather. 

MALlik b. Sa'id b. MALiIk al-FSraqi, who succeeded 
him in 398 was himself temporarily out of office from 395 to 
399 but was reinstated and continued in office until al-Hükiu 


ordered his death in 405, 
e | Gë 
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The last of the group, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi 
al-‘Awwam, was Qadi from 405 to 416, Wamgats description of 
him is indeed based on fact for he was not an Ism&'f111T but a 
Sunni of the Hanbali madhhab and, consequently, unlike many 
of his predecessors he cid not combine the posts of chief 
Q&gdf with chief DA'I, a post taken in his time by Khatktn.! 

In Hemza!s theology, al-'Aww&m is also the fifth of the hudüd 
of evil in the time of al-HBkim. 

Two passages complete those in which Hamza usos the 
Maj&lis to prove the falsity of the old religions and the 
truth of the new. The first is his interpretation of certain 
instructions about the performance of the Sel&t: "Did not 
the Majlis soy that the man engaged in prayer may not turn to 
his right nor left nor raise his head ner turn round, He must 
only look at the place where he prostrates himself. Know that 
Prayer is the link with the Lord and turning to his right 


refers to the 


badd of the Asas and turning to his left is a 


reference to the badd of the N&tig. Raising his head refers 


to the regim of none-exis:os^o and turning round refers to 


D 
retreat . . ."^ 


For information on the Q&dis see Ion Hajar al-'Asgal&ni, 
Raf‘ aleIgr ‘an Qud&t al-Misr (Cairo, 1058), Vol.I, pp.101-106 
and Vol, IT, vp. 356-365, and app Pendix to al-Kindi, The Governors 
and Judges "of Ecypt, ed. Guest (London, 1912), pp. 596-606, 
610-712, f. also A.A,À, Fyzee, "Qadi an-Nu'man,"J.R.A.9,, 
1934, pp.1-32 and R. Gottheil, "A Distinguished Family of 
Fatimide Cadis (s1-Nu'mBn) in the Tenth Century," J.A.0.9., 
XXVII, 2, 1907, pp.217-296. 


"  Vol.II, p.212. 
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"Does not the Majlis talk of these proofs? In the 
first of these the believer says: ‘This is my ruin' and he 
escapes it. Then a second trial comes and he says:  'This is 
inevitably my ruin.!* Then comes tho third and it lasts a 
little while. This believer who fears the proofs is one of 
those who are called Mu'minün but only metaphorically, not in 
reality. The true believer is the Muwabbid."! 

Other quotations from the Lj81is by Hamza are 
proverbial, illustrative or exhortstory. The first is very 
common in Ism5'111 literature and is normally said to be from 
a hadith of ‘Alt b. Aba Talib,’ although Hamza attributes it 
to Muhan ad:? "Have you not heard in your Maj8lis that 
polytheism is more hidden than the crawling of the black ant 
on black material on a dark night." 

Speaking of the power of Iblis, Hamza talks of Abü 
Yazid who "is Iblis, who put his spirit in the place of his 
Creator and quarreled with Him. He is the elephant about whom 

a menl; 
the Majlis says that he was changed becuse he imitated the 
Ayn al-Zam8n and the ‘Ayn al-Zamün is the Sabig and so Iblis 
him and we know that he meant by that Abū Yazid."? 
T erg poa 
Cf. Al-Qadi al-Nu'mán, Ta'wil ai-Da'R'im, p.89. 
Vol.II, p.181. 
Vol DE, pp. [181], 208. 
Vol.II, p.36. 
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In a passage from Epistle XVIII, Hamza shows it is 
not enough only to recognise the Unity of God. A believer 
must also have knowledge of the ministers: "Have you not 


heard in your Majalis--the Majlis ai-Hikma--the story of the 


candle? In its perfect state it represents the religion of 
fawhid but when its parts are divided it ceases to be a candle. 
The wax can only be called wax, the wick can only be called 
wick, the flame only flame and the candlestick only a candle 
stick and it no longer hos the name os candle. But when its 


parts are re-united . . . then it can be called a complete 


EN 


candle. Sa, women who believe in Tawh understand why I 
have told you this parable. It is so you can realise you can 
only have knowledge of Tawhid by having knowledge of all the 
ministers of the religion. Does your Majlis not say that the 
Qur’an is a living being? When its chapters, divisions into 
ten and five parts and its verses are united it is called the 
complete Qur'an, But when its chapters and verses are split 
up it cannot be called a complete Qur'5n. In its complete 
state it shows the Imam 5. is the servant of Our Lor and he 
is called the Word of Goa. 
Two acmonitory pieces end Lamza's quotations: "The 
Majlis says: 'Do not take thought for yesterday nor look for- 


ware to tomorrow, Your duty rests on you today and it is about 


! vol.Xl, p.209. 
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today that you will be asked.' d 


"Have you not heard in your Majālis that he who 
endures the judgement of God will be overtaken by His judge- 
ment and be rewarded while he who is unhappy about the judge- 
ment of God will still be overtaken by the judgement of God 
and will then be found to have sinned. If a man cannot avoid 
God's judgement coming upon him whether he be content with it 
or resents it, it is necessary that bo bear it patientiy and 
he is then praiseworthy for his attitude. Oe 

Al-~Tamimi's sole quotation from the Majälis is very 
brief: "As the Majlis said:  'Know that God created every- 
thing as one of a pair while He is alone, unique, without 
anything like him',"? 

The writings of Baha’ ai~Din are mostly free of 
references to the Maja&lis but there are three major exceptions 


to thi Epistle XLII written in 42° A.H., Epistle LXXII, 


D 
Kn 


which is undated, and Epistle LXXVI written in 420 A.H. These 
epistles not oniy contain numerous and sometimes quite lengthy 
quotations but their exact provenance is aiso frequently given; 
the Majalis of the two chief Q&dis (and DA‘is) mentioned above, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu'mán anc Malik b. Sa'id b. 
MAlik al-Fáraqgf. As with the later MajBlis al-Mu'ayyadiyya, 


the collections are grouped in Bene ds po on me passages 


T M ITRY L OTHE Aah AA Dey Hel RT gs ctl 9 «LER I | EE ve IS (7X E Pr a a A 378 A QR A RR > ALN Ly = a ene TT aa T EN eee gn 7 e pes rA i p 
yh 2. 
e Voi.li, pre 
Vol.II, p.213. 
3 


Vol. II, p.306. 
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quoted below are only a selection of the more interesting ones 
fræ these epistles. 

In Epistle XLII, Bab&' al-Din pleads with the 
believers to make an open profession of their belief: "Do not 
be among those whom God has designated by those words which 
are in thc 244th Majlis of those which MAlik b. Sa'fd has 
read, namely: ‘Listen now to what was read to you describing 
hypocrisy and the hypocrites and haw he has blamed deceit and 
the imposters and he has called the mon who are capable of 
reflection to listen to his advice. ^s God, the truest of 
those who speak,has said through the Imam in the Qur'Bn: 
"These are the people who lie in wait for you and if you have 
& victory from God they say to you: Were we not with you?! 
and if th: infidels have some luck they say to them: ‘Were 
we not stronger than you and did we not protect you from the 
believers?! But God will judge between you on the Dey of the 
last Judgement and He will not give the infidels the advantage 
over tho believers. The hypocrites try to deceive God but 
He deceives thar. When i^ y rise to the Prayer, they stand up 
indolently only so that men should see them and scarcely 


remembering God at ali,"! 


This is & portrait of you, O Jews 
of this Community (Umma). If those of intelligence among you 
return and do justice ta themselves, they will recognise that 


this is indeed your State, t 


el 


Mur’ än, 4,441 -142. 
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And in this Majlis there is another piece which 
accurately describes your desertion:  'Do not be among thoge 
just described who lie in wait for tho believers, who do not 
leave the Dar al-Hijra) for the Dr al-In&n^ ard the Da'wa, 
before tho triumph of the Truth and the Wisdom with the backing 
of the believers in the faith. Wor do they wait for the 
knowledge from the ministers of explanation and proof. Por 
if the believers appear ^n? are victorious and they are safe 
from fear anc they multiply in numbers and they announce the 
Wisdom and conquer their enemies through the Batin of the 
Rahsa, then these men join them, "o derive benefit from then, 
and seck to establish a link with them to wait for them to 
give information. But if the believers wore affected by in- 
difference and if division and heresy appeared among then, 
then these men would join their opponents, giving up the guest 
to find the true ministers. Thoy would renovnee the true 
religion and violate their faith and the oaths thev hac 
taken? "7 

In Epistle LXXII there are three quotations of which 
two have exact references to the MajAlis of ‘Abd al-'Aziz. 

One is from tho 17th Majlis of the secon” Mi'a, one from the 


20th .* 


! pe Sacy equates this with the Tanzil. 

S De Sacy equates this with the Ta'wiit. See Exposé, Vol.II, 
p.o50n. 

2 Bodleian Library, MS, Or.454, Fol.22Rev.-23Rewv. 

$ Bodleian Library, MS. Arab e°O fo1.22-23, 
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The xeferences in Epistle LXXVI are more numerous 
though mostly short but they too are often from the works of 
‘Abd al-'Aziz, The first is a prophecy of the appearance of 
Hanzas 

"You have forcotten the words of the Majlis, namely 
that when the (8’im appears, he will appear with the Unity 
(bil-wahdeniyya)."! This presumably refers to Hamsa's declar- 
ation that he proclaims the true religion of Tawhid. 

"The word of the 3&th Majlis: His first duty is 
knowledge of the absolute uniqueness and unity of God and 
denial of anthropomorphism . . . and knowledge of that in 
which thc Creator of the Earth and Heavens is mique."” 


"The chapters of the Majälis and the contents of the 


Da'wa have given proof to the world and shown that the UA'im 
REDO temas prd rap: 


ai A 3 
is the onc who will appear with Towhic." 


"The Ma^iis has confirmed that the Day of Pitr points 
to the SAbib al-Kashf."* 

"Ycu are sure that the Majlis acts as a proof to the 
world through its wisdom. Tt points to the manifestation of 


Tawhid and it teaches the world about the appearance of the 


Ga’ im, the Imàm al-zZaman. de 


t ibid., fol.63 ver. 
Ibid., fo1.63 rev. 
Ibid., fol.64. 
Ibig., f51.67. 
Ibid., OTI. 
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"This chapter is *rom the tenth Majlis of the 
Bay&n [presumably another collection of Majalis]. The Call 
to Prayer is twofold as an illustration that whenever ono of 
the Imams died, successors came after him. Bui after the 
Ca’ im, there will arise no other"! 

Among the other majilis mentioned in this epistle 
are two which are specifically assigned to ‘Abd al-'Agiz; 
the 1Oth and 22th of the second mi'a, and four which are pre- 
sumably his though only the numbers are given; the 26th, 103rd, 
156th, end 1715t.? Almost all are used as prophecies or con- 
firmations of the coming of Hamza and tho manifestation of 
Tawhid. 


Later Druze writers use references to the Madalis 


CH 


far more rarely, probably because their audionce were no Longer 
ex-IsmAi'tilis living in Cairo but the new converts in Syria and 

beyond, who would not have read or heard the MajBlis. ven so, 
one or two do occur. In a commentary of the Mithkg, the fifth 

piece of tho Canem, writtsn sometime in the first half century 

of the Druzo era, for exanple, tho writer tells how the 


“Majlis al-Karim has said that there should be no emnity between 


relatives and here 'trelatives! refer to the fellow members of 


2 
the religion."" 


Po EORR ENSE 


Ibid., fol. 07,76,7c,80,81. 
Bodleian MS, Marsh 563, fol.145, 
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These passages from the early Ismà'111 majalis 
are certainly very fragmentary but there is enough to show 
that both contents, in particular the Ta’wil of Quranic 


passages, and style were very similar to those later majAlis 


written by da‘is in the reign of &l-Mustangir which are still 


extant. 


Other Ism5':111 Writings Mentioned in the Druze Scriptures 


Apart from references to the MajB&1is, the Druze 
writers also occasionally refer to other IsmA'T11 writings. 
A few of these references are to spocific books; all of the 


1 


Qadi al-Nu'mán: the Da'B'im al-Islam,’ the Mukhtagar al-Atbar, 


3 


and al-Iqtigar;* while in Epistle LXXVI” Baha’ al-Din quotes 


a passage from what he calls the Ta'wil al-Hikma which is so 


similar to a passage in the Ta’wil al-Da'&'im that it seems 
probable that it is to this book that he is referring. ‘It 

is said in the Ta’wil of the Hikma," says Bahà' al-Din, "that 
in the seventh of the Imams there will appear strength and 
inspiration namely in Our Lord al-Mu'izz. In the third after 
him--namely the second after the second after him--will be the 
childbirth. The Perfection of childbirth after the seventh 

of the two sevens after which there shall be no seven is the 


Successor of his successor, the 08’im, the Sahib al-Kashf. 


Bodleian MS Arab eSO fol.61,65:  Vol.II, p.211. 


Ibid. 


Bodleian MS. Arab eGO fol.62. 


People of Justice, does he not tell you that Our Lord 
al-Mu‘izz is the seventh of the sevens." 

This is used by the Druze as a prophecy of the 
coming of al-H&kim but for the Ismá'tl1fs it is of course a 
prophecy of the coming of the Gite "It is also said, 
"gays the Qadi al-Nu‘mfn, "that the third Imam beginning 
from the seventh, the successor of the successor who follows 
after him is the seal."! 

Then there are several references to different 
hadiths. The position of the ‘Agl is proclaimed in a hadith 
of obvious Neo-Flatonic origin? normally attributed to 
Muhammad but here attributed to al~Hakim instead and dis- 


cussed by Goldziher in hís articie on Neo-Platonic elements 


in Ha ten, 7 Then there is the description of Shirk 


mentioned above," which is usually attributed to '31$ but 


here to Muhammad. 
Finally there is the hadith of Salmün found in all 
Shf'i sources, Zaydi, Imami and Ismna'111, and according to 
Massignon in his article on Salmün, where he discussed the 
tradition in detail, dating back at least to the second 
U c£. Madelung, "Das Imamat" p.65. 
Vol.it, pp.140-141., 


3 Goldziher "Neoplatonische und gnostische Elemente in Hadit" 
Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie XXII, 1509, p.319, 


Vol. II, pp.191,208. 
See above p.145. 
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century. ! Supposedly said by Salmin at the time of the 
election of Abt Bakr (or possibly ‘Uthman ) to the Caliphate, 
its ambiguous wording "You have done it and you have not done 
it" has led to various interpretations of which the most 
plausible is tho Zaydi one "You were right to elect a leader 
but wrong to separate yourselves from the family of your 
Prophet. 

But most of the exact quotations from Ismá'i11 
works, apart frau the vast mass of unattributed or slightly 
adapted quotations, are attributed to al-Shuyükh 
&l-Mutagacdimün, the former shaykhs. 

These are the writers of books other than the 
majalis which are always quoted separately, and fall into two 
distinct groups; the jurists like the Qidi al-Nu'mán and the 
philosophers like Abū Hatim al-RAzi and Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistant. 

In the first group are a series of quotations in 
Epistle VI where the Maj&lis and the Shaykhs are quoted to- 
gether as both explaining some Ismà'111 dogma which al-Hakim 
had abrogated: 

"As for the Batin of the Fast, the Shaykhs have 


said that the Fast is silence.” 


L. Massignon, Salman Pak (Faris, 1934), pp.19-21 and in 
pera Minora (Beirut, 1963), Vol.I, pp.455-457. 


AleMaqdisi, Kitib ai-bad' wal-Ta'rikh, ed. and trans. by 
C.Huart (Paris, 1899-1919), Vol.V, Text p.193, Trans. p.201, 


Vol.IX, p.44. 
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"There has become clear to us the abrogation of what 
was in the Majlis and what the Shaykhs described concerning 
the Batin of the Fast and its silence. But Our Lord has re- 
leased men in the 28hir of the Fast and he has released them 
in its Batin.! 

"The Shaykhs have saíd in the BAtin that the Sacred 
Area of Mecca is the Da'wa."? 

"As for what one reads in the Majlis and what the 
Shaykhs write in their books, namely that the Jihad in its 
inner sense means war on the enemies of ‘Ali, Our Lord has 
forbidden enmity with them, "? 

"Following what is written in the Majlis and the 
books of the Shaykhs, the inner meaning of the Wil&ya and the 
knowledge of its real sense lies in the showing of love for 
‘AL? b. Abi Talib and in renunciation of his enemies . . . 

But Our Lord has abolished this principle."* 

Perhaps also from these juristic writings comes tho 
idea that "the Asás is the wife of the Nàtiq and his likeness 
and his partner in the world of the Bhiin."^ Eut with this 
possible exception all the other references to the Shuyükh are 
to the philosophers. 


Vol, IT, p.45. 
Voi.XI, p.47. 
Vol, II, p.45. 
Vol.II, p.49, 
Vol, II, p.130. 
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In all these references tho philosophers are 
quoted oniy to show their lack of knowledge about the hudüd. 
Hamza's first criticism is of their belief in two separate 
hierarchies, spiritual and physical, instead of a single 
hierarchy present on earth, a belief which is found even in 
the primitive theology of al-Murshid: "It is shown that to 
everything that is created in the heavenly plane there is a 
counterpart corresponding it in the earthly," and is central 
to ismh'ilism. 

in Epistle VII, Hamza reminds his followers that 
"all the ministers whom the former Shaykhs put in ranks in 
their books and saíd that they are spiritual or physical were 
in fact the people of z3hir and Batin. They spoke of heavenly 
and earthly and by heavenly they meant those high in knowledge 
and by earthly those who have not reached the limit of per- 
fection in the knowledge of the truth, They are ail present 
at this time in which we live serving under the rule of Our 
Lord, acknowledging His divinity and worshipping His power u "7 

Hamza continues the same theme in Epistle XVII: 
"The former shaykhs have said that the Sabig, the T8311, the 
Jadd, the Path and the Khay&ál are spiritual beings on an eX- 
alted plane whom nobody can behoid; whereby they hoped to 


deceive the faithful . . . Have you not considered their 


e eegend 


AleMurshid, para.8 line 1. 


? weit, p.56. 
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assertion that every minister on the heavenly, spiritual 

plane has a counterpart who corresponds to him on the bodily, 
earthly plane? Thus the N&tig corresponds to the S&big; the 
the AsSs to the I311, the Imam to the Jadd, the Hujja to the 
Fath and the DAÀ'i to the Khay4l . . . The former shaykhs 
have assimilated the Natig to the Sdbig and have placed him 
above all the ministers out of fear for other men and out of 
love for the vain things of this world. The greatest and most 
elevated of all ranks is tbe Imam. It is he who is really the 
Sat 


ig whom the Creator created before all the ministers. He 


is the 'Agl whom the people say God created before all else. 
God said to him: "Advance" and he advanced, Ho said to him: 
"Go backwards" and he went backwards. He said: "I swear I 
have not created nor shall I create anything better than you," 
It is he who is the Imam of whom it is said God has counted 

all things in him. The true things are the ministers . . . He 
who has been established by the Imam is the Tà141 for he follows 
him in knowledge. He is aiso called the Agis because he is the 
foundation of the Obedient , . . Tho Imam is also named the 
SBbig because he came first before ali others to the knowledge 
of Our Lord. In the true sense he is named the Natig for he 
announced the truth in all ages and calied men to acknowledge 


the unity of Oux Lora"! 
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Hamza goes on to explain how the names used by the 
IsmA'T11s for their two hierarchies are all appropriate for 
the single true hierarchy: the pa'i (here meaning the third 
minister) can be called the Jadd; the Ma’dhtn, the Fath; 
and the Murà3sir, the KhayB1. "The Shuyükh have said that the 
S8big, Tali, Jadd, Fath and Khay&l are spiritual beings on 
the exalted plane whom men cannot perceive. In one sense 
they are right since these five are the spirits of the Obedient 
and are hidden from the eyes of the Ignorant but they have not 
explained to man how they take or human form"! 

Hemza's second criticism of the shuyükh is that they 
attribute à transcendental nature to the Sk&bia, thus confusing 
him with God: "The former shaykhs were confused about the 
matter of the S&big and its opposite and the T5811 and its 
opposite, Some of them have said that the Sabig is the limit 
and the utmost degree and worship is cue to him alone and no 
other in every time and age. But this is the essence of 
unbelief. Some of then have said that the SAbiq is the light 
of the Creator but the light cannot be comprehended., This, 
too, ís the essence of polytheism that the Creator cannot be 
comprehended and that His servant cannot be comprehended for 
where then is the difference between worshipper and worshipped? 


| 2 
This is impossible and the essence of polytheism and error,"^ 
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VoL,Ii, p.200. 
Vol.Ii, p.135, 
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Writing to a dà'i who has misunderstood certain 
points of Hamza'ts teaching: "You have mentioned that the 
Cause of Causes refers to the $83big in every time and age 
and he is present in the worid but you have attributed to 
him the fables of the Shaykhs. You havo said that the Cause, 
that is the Sabigq, cannot be comprehended," 

The third point on which Hamza took issue with the 


ShuyBkh was one on which, in spite of Mamza's assertion to 


the contrarv, the philosophers woro not themselves agreed: 
“Then they all agree that the S&big is the root of rest and 
coldness while the Tali is the root of heat and movement. 
They have given the world of nothingness (ladam) which cannot 
be perceived to the Sabig and the world of existence to the 
IB1f1. But this contradicts their saying that the 5äbiq is 

to be worshipped; for how is that possible when they have 
given the Tali the greater world?'? 

uy 


Danza's final accusation against the Shuyükh is, as 


mentioned in Chapter 3 of this introduction, * that they had 
no knowledge of the first three ministers, Explaining a 
passage from the Qur’in, Hamza says: "He meant by the male, 


the 'Agl, and the female is the Nafs while the Kalima is above 


? Vol.IX, KEE 

? See above p.107 and aleKirmind, Kithb al-RiySd, pp.iotff. 
3 vol.II, p.139. 

4 


Cf, above p.63. 
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the S&big whom the Shaykhs had knowledge of, The Nafs is 
above the Kalima and the 'Agl is above all. He is their true 
spirit. He is the Sábiq in precedence and a light in the 
darkness. But the former Shaykhs have called the fourth 
minister Siblg because he preceeded the spiritual shari'as and 
brought them to light. Then they said that every NAtig had a 
shari‘e and he corresponded to tha S&big, i.e.the legalistic 
sharita corresponded to the Sübig of the lower order of 
ministers. But the true Sabig is the ‘Agl who preceded ali 
the other spiritual and bodily predecessors, whose creation 
and light preceded everything." 

"ALL the former Shaykhs know only the Kalima above 
the S4big and they say the SBbiq sn? the Kalima are the same," 

"Know that all that you have mentioned comes from 
the fables of tho former Shaykhs and from those things with 
which they cheated the Obedient . . . You have spoken ace 
cording to what you have seen in the books of the heretic 
philosophers and polytheist logicians. For they do not know 
the Cause nor its Causer." They believe instead, says Hamza 
that HayGlS, prime matter, is the cause of everything.” 

Apart from references to the Qur'an, of which there are 


d A D . E P s 3 : $ yn 5 " ; 
many, to tne Gospels,of which there are only four, and to a 
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Vol.IXi, p.142. 


2 
Vol. II, p.153. 

"o Vol,Il, p.167. 

^ From Suras 1-15,17,19-25,27-25 ,31, 34,36, 38-43,45,48=51 , 54-58 

61,65,60,71-72,74,76-77,79,69,102,104-106,108,112,114. 
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To St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. John. 
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few Shi‘i hadiths, these references to the Majalis anc the 


Shuyükh are the only direct references in the works of Hamza 
and al~Tamimi to any writings beyond their own, yet another 


striking example of the almost total dependence of Hangs on 


lasmh'S31ism rather than on any other creed, 


NOTES ON THE EDITION 


Chapter Five 


THE CANON OF THE SCRIPTURES 


(Authorship, dating, formation of the canon and the glosses} 


The writings which are peculier to the Druze com- 
munity can be conveniently classified under seven headings; 
first, the collection of canonical scriptures which together 
form the Druze "bible"; secondly, the glosses explaining 
and expanding certain points in those scriptures and written 
at a later date in the manuscripts of the canon; thirdly the 
commentaries” on the scriptures written by later scholars, of 
whom the most famous is ‘Abd A118h al-Tanūkhi; fourthly a 
group of non-canonical writings? Gating from the first cen- 
turies of the Druze era mainly concerned with expanding the 


philosophical ideas outlined by Hamza, al-Tamimi and Data" 


War 


I cai M SA 


! For tho best account of the formation of the Canon, its 
dating and the authorship of the episties see H. Wehr: "Zu 
den Schriften Hamza's im Drusenkanon" L:.D0.M.G., XCVI, 1942, 
pp.187-207. 

E E.g. Bodleian Marsh 563; British Museum Add.22485 and Or. 
6852; Faris Bibliothèque PELTOR E E ? Beriin 4302 
(Mq 320-32 Se, Munich State Library 220 and 232; Vienna, 


Pa 


3 

Austrian State Library,1578. 
3 E.g. Garret Collection in Princeton University Library 161¢, 
There will also be an articie on al-Tantikhi in the New 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

Bs Guys, ihéogonie des Druzes, Seybold, Die Drusenschrift: 
Kit5b al-Nugat wal-Daw&'ir. Cf. also Sprenogling,"The Berlin 
Druze Lexicon," pp.402-407. 
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al-Din. The fifth group are certain apocryphal writings 


attributed to one or other of the ministers but in fact dating 


from a slightly later period! anc in at least two cases” con- 
taining information which is actually opposed to the teachings 
of Hamza. hat is, however, common to ali these writings 
today is that they are all available only to the ‘uqgal. The 
rest of the Druze writings sre, with certain restrictions, 
open to tho jubhāl as well. They includo, on the one hand, 
Ca tech? eme prayers,* and sermons 3” om the other, various 
secular writings inclucing many poems , 2 

Of those, the canon of scriptures is, of course, the 
most important group of writings. It consists of one hundred 
and eleven pieces normally divided into five or six volumes; ^ 
the last two volumes sometimes being combined into a single 
T E.g. Vienna, Austrian State Library M3s.1577. The Kitab à 
Zünàn, cf. retermann, Reisen im Orient (Leipzig, 1459), Vol.T, 


p.377 and Wehr, "Zu den Schriften amaze ia", Pp.201-206. Cf, 
also Cambridge University Library "d, ji 


3 Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 1420. Of. De Sacy, Exposé 
CCCCXCV-VI, 


9 Bedleian Arab c74; Eritish Museum Ox.112901, Paris Biblio- 
thèque National 1444-1447,?Berlin 4341 (M0165), Munich 225, 
Copenhagen Zoyal Library 74, Yale University Library 1072, 
Library of St. Faul, Harissa, Lebanon 206, 


HB PAS OIE 2 Pt Nines cme: po i: Opera ania qe ioter ÁO! Seat yet i A NIE € MP IBS MP SNR 


Faris Bibliothèque National 1435 and 1430, Vatican 1337, 


British Museum Add 22457, Cambridge University Library Or 
195 and Ox 465. 


9 British Museum Add 22486, ? Berlin 4351, Tubingen 120, 
Vatican C014 and 1342, Leningrad Asiatic Museum 1035, 


S The Druze themselves often speak of seven volumes but whether 
the seventh volume really exists is open to question. In any 
case it seems unlikely to be the Kits5b Al Yün&n, but see Wehr, 
p.201. 
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volume, With only a few exceptions,! the division of the 
epistles into volumes and the order of the epistles in those 
volumes is constant in all manuscripts. 

As for the authorship of the epistles there are few 
difficulties concerning the later works.  XXXVI to XL are 
without any doubt by the second minister, al-Tamimi, while 
XLI to CXI are all by Bah&á' al-Din, with the possible exception 
of XLIV, which de Sacy in one place assigns to Hamza; in 
another to Baha’ al-Din." His reasons for assigning it to 
Hamza--the style and the lack of honorifics following Hamzats 
name--do not, however, seem sufficient reason to think the 
compiler of the canon has made a mistake. 

The authorship of the first thirty five pieces 
presents more difficult problems, The first four pieces are 
not specifically Druze but their connexion with a1-H8kim has 
led to their being included.  Fiece I is a Sijill written in 
Dhi’1-Qa‘ da 411 immediately after tho disappearance of al-H&kin, 
Its writer calls himself the Lord of the Da'wa of the Commander 
of the Faithful and al-H&kim's name is followed by the epithet 
normally used by the Ismá'111s for the Imam,something specifi- 
cally forbidden by Hamza in a later epistle. Indeed the termin- 
ology of the wholepiece is non-Druze and it is obviously 
written for ali Muslims and not just the Huwahhidün. All this 
T Such exceptions are sometimes because of wrong binding e.g. 
(perhaps) Bodleian Arab e213; sometimes because certain 
epistles important doctrinally are put together especialiy 


Pieces V, VIII and XIII e.g. Bedleian Arab e87, Paris 1413 and 
1414, and Vatican 1338. 


De Sacy, Exposé, Vol.II, p.193 and Vol.I, p.57. 
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has led Muhammad Kamil Husayn to suggest the writer was a 
Fatimid scribe or perhaps even Hamid al-Din al-Kirmant, ! 

But such a conclusion does not seem necessarily to follow. 
Hamza was quite capable of varying his teaching according to 
the group he was addressing. If he was indeed the author of 
the refutation of the Nugayris, for example, his attitude to 


the Zahir and B&tin is in complete variance to what he preaches 


elsewhere in his epistles, The title of Lord of the Da'wa 

of al-Hakim would, from Hamza!s point of view, fit him as 

well as al~Kirmani and it thus seems not at all improbable 
that it was Hamza himself who wrote this document, writing it 
in such a way as to appeal to the largest audience and causing 
the least offence to the Cairene public's feelings. Certainly 
the ability to write on quite different levels, in a way which 
to the outsider appears contradictory, is typical of most 
IsmA'1131 writers, not least the Q8dT al-Nu'mán who, according 


to Ismi' 111 tradition, wrote not only the Da'à'im ai-Islam but 


the Rigila al-Mudhhiba! As for Hitti's suggestion that the 


writer's command was not to investigate the disappearance of 
al-Hakim may indicate that Hamza"had a hand in the conspiracy 
that resulted in the murder of al-HBkim,"? it can be completely 
discounted. Amid all the other uncertainties that surround 


the early days of the Druze, Hamza's loyalty and faith in 


Muhammad Kamil Husayn, I t aleDurüz, 1968, p.90, 
Hitti, ‘The Origins of the Druze People and Religion, p.62. 
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al-Hakinmn stand out clear and sure. If he indeed plotted the 
murder of al-Hikim then everything he preached was a gigantic 
hoax in which Hamza only fought for his own power; a possi- 
bility which nobody who has read his writings can possibly 
believe. 

Piece II is a Sijill of al-H&kim dated Dhü'1-Oa'da 
400 and is no doubt included as being the only writing by 
al-Yakim available to the compiler oi the canon. Similar 
motives have also led to the inclugion of the next two pieces. 
The account of the discussions between al-H&kim and the Jews 
and Christians probably dates from the period of their most 
serious persecutions, 403 or 404, and is presumably included 
to show the wisdom of al-H&kim. While piece IV, a supposed 
exchange of letters between the Qarmatian leader and al-Hakin 
at the time of a threatened Qarmafian invasion of Egypt, is 
apparently to show his power. This last piece, however, can 
hardly be what it purports to be for no record of such an 
invasion in the reign of al-Hakim exists. Perhaps the letters 
date from the Qarmatian expedition in 363, in the reign of 
al-Mu'izz. 

Pieces V to XXXV have traditionally been accepted as 
the work of Hamza and certainly the compiler of the canon must 
have considered them so to place them all togethex between the 
works of al-H&kim and al-Taminfi. The certainty with which one 


can assign them to Hamza, however, varies considerably from 
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one to another .! Pieces IX, X, XVII, XIX, XX-XXIV, XXVI-XXVIII 
and XXXIV all name Hamza as author, The title of XXV shows 

the work to bo his. VI-VIII, XII-XIV, XVI, XVIII? and XXXIII 
are all probably his either because of the doctrines he intro- 
duces, by his use of the first person, by the definition of 

his own position or by his mentioning another writing of his. 
XXXV is presumably Hamza's last work, being placed by the 
founder of the canon at the end of his writings and bearing 

the same title as Bah&' al-Din gave to his own final epistle. 
Piece V, the Mithag, is probably by him as leader of the com- 
munity, The prayers XXIX-XXXI have little to suggest their 
authorship except the title of the first, which would seam to 
mean it is by Hamza. In most manuscripts only the style would 
suggest Epistle XI is by Hamza but the Bodleian sanuscript 

Arab e213 actually has a colophon? naming Hamza as author, 
which if the manuscript is not a forgery would carry much 
weight. Epistle XV, the refutation of the Nugayris, has little 
to suggest it is by Hamza except its position in the canon. 

If it is by him then its list of the hudag, ^ its attitude to 


the B&tin and the Z&áhir and its favourable references to the 


: A more detailed discussion about their authorship is found 
in Wehr, "Zu den Schriften Hamza's", pp.191-200. 


On stylistic grounds Mubamaad Kamil Husayn suggests Epistle 
XVIII is by al-Tamimi. See TS’ ifat al-Durüg, 1968, p.93. 


3 voi.IX, p.113. 
^ Vol.Il, p.173 and cf. above p 61. 
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Ia'wii and the Majàlis al-Hikma suggest an early date, prob- 
ably 408, and perhaps an audience which, while accepting the 
divinity of al-Hakim, still considered themselves Isn&'ilfis.! 
Finally, XXXII is almost certainly not by Hamza for the writer 
speaks of Hamza as "My Lord", 

AS with their authorship, so with their dating 
some of the early epistles present special problems. With 
the exception of pieces II, III and IV which date from 400, 
perhaps 403 and perhaps 363 respectively, the rest of the 
canonical writings date from the period 408 to 434. Lotes, 
when given, are usually given according to the Druze era in 
which 408 corresponds to the Year 1 but in which 409 is ex- 
cluded so that 410 is the Year 2. Although only a fraction 
of the epistles are thus dated, from these dated epistles one 
can hazard a reasonable guess at the date of the undated ones, 
The writings of Baha’ al-Din stretch over the longest period 
--from 415 to 454; ai-Tamimi only writing in the year 411 
and perhaps 412 while Hamza's epistles are from the years 
408, 410, 411, and possible 412, 

Of Hamza's writings, twelve, or, if one accepts 
the colophon of MS. Arab e213, thirteen, are dated. VI and 


VII are from 400; IX to XIII, XVI, XVII, XIX and XXVIII from 


1 For the importance of this epistle in connexion with 
Nugayri history see C. Canen, Note sur les Origines de la 
Communauté Syrienne des DARET ris, Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 
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410 and XXII and XXIV from 411. Of the rest VIII and XV are 
probably from 408, XXXV perhaps from 412 and the remainder 

from 410 or 411. Against this comparatively simple scheme 
certain objections have, however, recently been raised. In 

an attempt to show that the Imam al-HAkim was in no way in- 
volved with Hamza, an Isma'111, Vr. Assaad, has suggested! 

that all the Druze writings except XXVIII, Hamza's letter to 
the Chief O8di, date from after the time of al-H&kim, the 

dates found in the colophons all being added later, To support 
this theory, he puts forward three pieces of evidence: the 


Sijill written after the disappearance of al-HSkim^ makes no 


mention of any other Druze writings;  DZpistle VI contains two 
lines of a poem which also appear in the Majālis 


al-Mu'ayyadivya, written half a century later ano finally 


Epistle IX contains a passage which suggests al-Hükim's son 
has already succeeded his father: “As for :nyone who says 
and believes that Our Lord has handed over his power and sur- 
rendered his majesty to the Amir TST or has designated hin 
as the one in whom. divinity (matnawiyya) resides, he has 
associated (ashraka) with Our Lord another than He, He has 
spoken with precipitance and has opposed Him in His rule. 


' Seminar, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
2nd March, 1970. 


. Piece I. 

Vol.II, p.47. 
^ Later the Imam al-zshir. 
" : 


Vol lii » pp.71 -72 e 
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Such evidence, however, seems rather slender against 
the testimony both of the writings themselves and of the 
historians for if Hamza and his followers were as active in 
the last years of al-Hikim's reign as the historians make 
out, it seems inconceivable that Hamza began to write his 
epistles only after the ghayba of al-Hakim. The absence of 
any mention of the other Druze writings in the $ijill is 
quite understandable if one accepts Hamza was writing here 
for the whole Cairene population and not just his own follow- 
ers, Secondly, the two lines of poetry in Epistle VI could 
either have come from an earlier source, as Hamza himself 
claims, being quoted both by Hamza and al-Mu'ayyad, or, less 
probably, they could have been added to the rest of the 
epistie at a later date, a suggestion made in his book by 
Muhammad Kami 1 Husayn.' If they were indeed copied from 
aleMu'ayyad, then it would almost certainly necessitate a 
writer other than Hamza anc it would also nean this epistle 
and presumably all the others claiming to be by Hamza were 
Written half a century later at a time when all connexions 
between the Druze and Egypt had been cut--a complete impossi- 
bility if one considers the obvious Egyptian and IsmáA'114 
ambience of all these early episties. As for the passage in 
Epistle IX it may well be an insertion written after the 
Gei Seet of al-Hakim to combat those who believed the 


Mubammac Kamil Husayn, Ta’ ifat ai-Durtz, 1968, p.91. 
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divinity had passed to al-Zàhir. That such an insertion 
Should have been made by Hamza himself is also likely for 
there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of his belief 

that al-Hakim would soon return to initiate the triumph of 

His followers. If the epistles were read and re-read to the 
faithful much as the majAlis were to the IsmA'Í11s, the theory 
that Hamza would later insert short passages like this seems 
quite plausible. 

Although the six volumes of the scriptures contain 
all the extant writings of the first, second and fifth 
ministers; Hamza, al-Tamimi and Baba" al-Din, together with 
the handful of works by or about ai-HAkim, it is clear that 
Hanza, at least, wrote other works which were not included 
in the canon and are no longer extant. In Epistle XV he men- 
tions a book he has written on marriage;! in Epistle XVII he 
speaks of the Kitab al-Munfarid bi dhitihi," apparently a 
polemic against those who do not consider al-Yakim divine; 
in Epistle XXI he mentions a code of rules he has drawn up? 
and also a previous letter of appointment of al-Qurashi as 
da'i before he was promoted to the rank of Kalima,“ Finally, 
in Epistle XXII, the letter of appointment of the fifth 


minister, the letter appointing the fourth minister is referred 


Vol.II, p.177. 


7 wol.II, p.197. 
3 Vol.II, p.225. 
4 


Vol.Il, p.226. 


ta. 

Just ag the order of the emistles is constant in 
most manuscripts of tho seriptures so too ia their text. 
Although the Cruze have never printet their sacred books, 
relying instead on hand written copies continually being pro- 
duced by otherwise inactive ‘uggil, there is quite remarkable 
agreement among the manuseripts thus produced; almost all 
the variants being of an orthographicsl or grammatical nature 
and of little importance. It would thus seem that both the 
form of the canon and the details of tho text were established 
very carly. Probably in the years immediately after the 
disappearance of Hamsa several versions of each writing were 
circulating but very soon, presunstly when the contents of 
the canon were fixed, one version of the text wae accept dad 
as correct. This must thon have become the archetype for aii 
guccecding manuscripts; the Badlelan wanuseript Arab e213 
to be discussed in Chapter Seven perhaps, if genuine, being 
one of these pre-archetypal manuscripts. 

Thig then leads to the question of who gather ad 
the one hundred and eleven writings, fixed their text, put 

them in order and divided them into voluses, Probably one 
man did all this, though possibly the division into volumes 
tame à little later, the work being done eariy enough to pre- 


vent Lis 2 Wah ei. screpancies having appeared in the cel ame and 


eent effet Facts le che SENT AE A GA ERE Ea ce" TEE E amsa cox ln 


Vol. 1x, p.433. 
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yet long enough after the break-up of the community in Cairo 
fox some of Hamza's writings to have disappeared. The Druze 
scholar al-Tanfikhi, suggested by Mr. Assaad as the founder of 
the canon, is certainly too late a figure to be considered. 
At least three of the Paris manuscripts’ contemporary with 
al-Tanükh$£ show evidence of being only links in an already 
long tradition which, if reliance is to be placed in the 
ancient Bodleian manuscript, goes right back to the fifth/ 
eleventh century. Much more probable is the ‘igure generally 
accepted by the Druze as the founder of the canon, Baht.’ 


al-Din. The later Druze work, Mukhtasar al-Bayin f$ Majré 


al-Zaman” explicitly states that before his ghayba Baha’ 
al-Din put together his own works with those of Hamza and 
al-Tamimt, Certainly Baha’ al-Din, as de facto leader of 
the community for more than twenty years, was in by far the 
best position to settle both the contents and the order of 
the canon. Indeed, the oniy real argument against accepting 
Bahā’ al-Din as the compiler of the canon is the position of 
piece XXXII. The first two volumes contain, at the beginning, 
the works connected with al-H8kim; at the end, the epistles 
of al-Tamimi; while the central group of works from V to 
XXXV are probably,as has been suggested above, by Hamza; 


the order of the pieces being more or less chronological 


Paris 1415,1416 and 1427, 


See Guys, Théogonie des Druzes, pp.67-6 and Wehr pp.190-101. 
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though sometimes pieces of similar content are placed together 
even if this conflicts with the chronological principle. | The 
position of XXXII, which is certainly not by Hamza, within 
this group of works thus at first sight militates strongly 
against the TALI being the compiler of the canon for surely 
he could be presumed to have hac a detailled knowledge of 
everything Hamza wrote and would thus not wrongly insert a 
piece by another author among Hamza's writings. One possible 
explanation is that Bah&’ al-Din inserted it as a necessary 
guide to the surrounding works; rather as a map or plan 
drawn by somoone other than the author can be inserted into 
& book. Certainly all the other evidence is in favour of 
accepting the fifth minister as the compiler of the scriptures. 
The division of the rasa'il into volumes was no 
doubt largely a matter of convenience and may have occurred 
any time in the first century or two of the Druze era; the 
ancient Bodleian manuscript here being of little help in 
fixin: a date: for it. The only internal evidence for thinking 
this division dates back to the earliest times are the words 
found at the end of Epistie XIV, the last epistle of the first 
volume: “Here endeth the first section and the second will 


2 


follow it if Our Lord wills." If these are an addition and 


: For the order of the episties see Wehr, "Zu den Schriften 
Hamza's," pp.t150-201,. 


2 
7 Val, II, p.170, 
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not by Hamza they must clearly have been inserted before the 
archetype of the extant manuscripts became fixed for they 
appear in all the manuscripts I have seen, though von Dobeln 
does exclude them in his edition of the epistle.! Indeed he 
makes no mention of them, possibly because they do not occur 
in his manuscript, more probably because he considered them 
separate from the epistle. On the other hand, it is also 
possible the words are by Hamza who refers here merely to a 
continuation of the ideas in this particular spistle. A later 
compiler might then have wrongly taken them to mean the end 
of the whole volume. The only other evidence for an early 
division of the epistles into volumes is discussed by De Sacy 
in his Exposé" and throws little furthor light on the question. 
in certain manuscripts of the canon? glosses are 
found written above or beside the line explaining difficult 
words, giving a ta'wiíl of certain words to show they really 
refer to the hudüd, giving the numbers of for ex^mple the 
dà'i1s or showing how certain words used to refer to Mubanmac 
or 'Al$ really have a much stronger meaning. Although found 
only in a minority of the manuscripts there is such similarity 
between the glosses in different manuscripts that they too 
must date from the first centuries of the Druze era, On the 


| kcu MM HUNC RM e : e " T e 
Ernst von Dobeln, "Ein Traktat aus den Schriften der 


Drusen", 


2 Ge Sacy, Exposé de la Religion des Druzes, Vol.I, pp. 
CCCCLXIX-V. |— 


3 1n MSS. À.D/J.O.U.W and Y in the edition forming Vol.Il. 
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other hand, they were certainly written by Druze scholars 
who knew nothing of Ismà'$i1ism and who were far more hostile 
to the Prophet and Islam than ever Hamza had been, 

That the writers of the losses know nothing of 
ismi'i1i theology can for example be seen in a reference to 


t C Ld uy * 4 1 4 j 
Maryam in Loistie VI. Here she is called the E 


gamanihi, the Sahib Zaminihi, according to the Isma‘tilt 
writers, being Zakariyy&.^ The writer of the gloss, however, 
gives the perhaps more expected but non-iIsm&'111 interpret- 
ation that tho Sahib Zaminihi is ‘Isa. The writers of the 
giosses show their ignorance of Isma*ilism more clearly in 
Epistle XVII when the gloss explains the Kit&b al-Da‘'a’in, 
the Mukhtagary al~Athar and Al-Iqt 


A 
tig 


ax, three of the most well 


known books on fign by the Qàdi ai-Nu'man, as referring to 
the Qur'án. The hostility to Islam is shown in glosses like 
those in Epistle XV: the MAtig is Iblis; ihe Asas is 

3 


a@leShay tan. 


Clearly the glosses date from those early centuries 
when the Druze had become a closed community in the foathills 
of Mt. Hermon and in Mt, Lebanon, often struggling for their 
existence against their frequently hostile Muslim neighbours; 


While their main interest lies in their being one of the few 


e ARCS P REAL NN PALA BORE IIL BRE? 
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Moi. EI, p.44. 


5 
“ E.g. Al-Qidt al-Nu*'mán, Kitab Asis nl-Ta'wil, pp.201-297, 
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ways in which one can see how the religion of Hamza was 


developed in those centuries. 


Chapter Six 


THE MANUSCRIPTS AND PUBLISHED MATERIAL USED IN THIS EDITION; 


THEIR ORNAMENTATION AND GRAMMATICAL PECULIARITIES 


More than two hundred and fifty manuscripts of 
Druze writings are mentioned in the catalogues of European 
and N. American libraries. Most of these were acquired in 
the mid-nineteenth century following the Druze-Christian 
troubles in Lebanon when many Druze kha iwat were ransacked 
and their manuscripts stolen and sold to Europeans in 
Damascus. Some, however, were acquired earlier either by 
European travellers in the Levant or occasionally brought 
by Syrians as gifts to turope. The earliest known of all 
such acquisitions is the presentation of a set of the canon 
of scriptures to Louis XIV in 1700 by a Syrian doctor 
Nasrall&h Ben-Gilda, who had stolen them from the home of 
Shaykh Nasreddin in Ba‘qlin, the chief town of the Druze in 
Mount Lebanon. | 

The manuscripts whose existence are thus vouched 


for by the catalogues are to be found in twenty five libraries 
! Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. MSS. 1408, 1415 and 1427. 
These are three of the four manuscripts in Faris on which 


Silvestre de Sacy relied, cf. De Sacy, Exposé de la Religion 
des Druzes, Vol.I, pp.CCCLVff. 
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in Europe! and three in the U.S.A.” But these are certainly 
only a fraction of those that exist out of Druze hands. Even 
in libraries where some are catalogued, there are often many 
which are not. The Bodleian, for example, has only four of 
its fifteen Druze manuscripts in its catalogues while in 
Berlin it is still not clear what has happened to all the 
manuscripts that were in the State Library before the Second 
World War. Apart from these there are many Druze manuscripts 
in Lebanon, particularly in some Lebanese monasteries;~ 
while in Syria, Palestine and Egypt there are no doubt others 
to be found. At the moment, however, the major available 
collections remain those of Paris and Berlin, followed by 
Munich, the Vatican, the British Museum and Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

For the purposes of preparing this edition some 
eighty-five manuscripts were available; thirty of the first 
volume and fifty five of the second. From the few published 
epistles, based on collating of manuscripts in Berlin, Munich, 
Uppsala or Yale, and from those manuscripts which were examined 
in Britain and Prance it soon became clear that, apart from 

Bodleian, British Museum, Cambridge University (and Jesus 
and Trinity Colleges), John Rylands (Manchester), Leeds, 
Aberdeen, Chester Beatty (Dublin), Paris, Berlin, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Gotha, Munich, Leipzig, Vienna, Copenhagen, Leyden, 


Vatican, Institute of Oriental Languages and Asiatic Museum 
Leningrad, Uppsala, Madrid, Brussels, Stockholm, and Turin. 


Princeton, Yale, and Chicago Universities. 
E.g. Dayr al-Kar&à'im. Dayr al-Banát and Harissa. 
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the Bodleian manuscript Arab e213, all manuscripts bore a 
remarkable similarity to each other. Accordingly the manu- 
scripts used in the edition are those which were most easily 
available and come from the Bodleian, British Museum, 
Cambridge University Library and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris. It is possible that some interesting variants have 


thus been overlooked but it seems unlikely. ! 


Sixteen manuscripts and four published works have 
been used in the preparation of the first volume of the 
scriptures. 

The first six manuscripts are from the Bodleian 
Library: 

A (Arab e156)(130 fols.) is a well written work of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth centuries with a high degree of 
accuracy. It contains all fourteen epistles and is correctly 
bound except for the misplacing of Fol.52 and 57. It has 

many glosses. 

B (Arab e213) is the most interesting and ido. de oldest 
of the manuscripts used and is discussed in the next chapter. 
D (Arab d97) (56 fols.) contains only the first ten epistles; 
the other half of the manuscript being in the British Museum 
(Ox. 7481). Probably of the seventeenth century it was bought 
by the library in 1909. It has some glosses and a large 


Cf, the remarks of Christian Seybold in Die Drusenschrift, 
P.XIV, 
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variety of ornamentation. 
F (Arab e67)(126 fols.) contains epistles V, VIII and XIII 
together with XV-XL. It was bought from the executors of a 
Mr. E.W.B.Nicholson in 1912, having been previously bought 
in Damascus in 1858, There are a number of grammatical mis- 
takes and omissions and it is less carefully written than 
some manuscripts. It has no glosses or ornamentation. 
G (Arab e&6)(62 fols.) contains epistles IV, V, VII and VIII 
and XV-XL. These are, however, put together in a curious 
order viz.  XV-XXX, XXXIV-XL, IV, XXXI-XXXIII, V, VII and VIII. 
It was written in 1824 and bought by the Bodleian together 
with Fin 1912. It is poorly written, not very accurate and 
has no glosses. 
H (In pieces V and XXV only: Marsh 563)(255 fols.) contains 
commentaries on pieces V and XXV, It is of the eighteenth 
century or ear Däer, 

The next six manuscripts are from the British Museum: 
E (Add 11558) (142 fols.) contains all fourteen epistlos, is 
well written and is largely in agreement with A. It is prob- 
ably of the eighteenth century and comes from the gift of 
Antoine Clot Bey, personal doctor to Ibrahim Fasha in Syria 
during the Egyptian occupation of the eighteen thirties. 
J (Or. 7481) (52 fols.) contains epistles XI-XIV and is 
almost certainly the second half of the Bodleian manuscript 


d97 (D). It dates from the seventeenth century and was 
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acquired in 1910. It is highly ornamented with a number of 
glosses. 
K (Or. 12620) (78 fols.) contains epistles I-III, IX-XII 
and XIV. It was acquired in 1961 and appears to be fairly 
modern, It has no glosses, is badly written and very inac- 
curate though some of its mistakes have been corrected in a 
different hand. 
N (Or. 6852) (154 fols.) is a commentary on piece V, written 
in the seventeenth century and bought from a Marad Baroody 
in 1908. It follows H but is more expanded. 
S (Add. 22455) (76 fole.) is part of a commentary on Epistle 
XIII bought from a Mr, Guaritch in 1858 covering pp.140«143 
in this edition. 

The next three manuscripts are from Cambridge 
University Library: 
O (Add, 761) (197 fols.) contains all fourteen epistles., The 
last folio is from another manuscript and the end is missing. 
There is also one unnumbered folio between fol.194 and 195. 
It is clearly written, ornamented and with some glosses, 
Like P, it comes from the collection of a Professor Williams. 
P (Add, 792) (121 fols.) contains all fourteen epistles. 
Two folios have been ripped out between fol.97 and 98, The 
manuscript is clearly written but much worn at the edges. 
There are no glosses. 


Q (Add. 3432) (111 fols.) contains all fourteen epistles, is 
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clearly written and without glosses. Enclosed with the 
manuscript are several letters; three of 1895-9 between 
Professor Margoliouth, C.M, Doughty and Mr. Jenkinson, the 
Cambridge Librarian, and one of the nineteen twenties from 
S. Ceckerell of the Fitzwilliam Museum to a Mr. Scholfield. 
The manuscript was given by Doughty to the library in 1596 on 
condition it was kept in a locked box and not seen by any 
"native" until 1916 and that his own name was kept secret, 

The last manuscript is from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris: 
R (1408) (117 fols.) contains all fourteen epistles and was 
written in the sixteenth century. It is clearly written, 
finely decorated, accurate and without glosses. This is one 
of the manuscripts given to Louis XIV in 1700 and used by 
De Sacy. Its earlier catalogue number is 1520, 

The four published works used in the edition of 
the first volume are as follows: 
C Vol.1l of the Chrestomathie Arabe by De Sacy, published in 
1826-7, This contains a text, translation and notes of 
Epistles I, II, IV and V, based on the Paris manuscript Kk. 


H I&R'ifat al-Durüz by Muhammad K&mil Husayn, published in 


Cairo in 19062 and again in 1968. This contains a number of 
extracts from Epistles XI-XIV. 
I Dic Drusenschrift edited by C. Seybold in 1902. It con- 


sists mainly of non-canonical works but also contains a text 
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of Epistle XIII based on two manuscripts, Berlin 4301 and 
Munich 227 (another gift of Antoine Clot Bey). Seybold 
corrects all vulgar forms. 
M Monde Orientale Vol.III a journal published in Uppsala in 
1909, It contains the text of Epistle XIV, edited by Ernst 
von Doébeln and based on the Uppsala manuscripts Nov.21, 
Nov.29 and Nov.53.! 

Various translations and paraphrases are also 
referred to in the edition: 


I The Expo Religion des Druzes by De Sacy translates 


or paraphrases large portions of the text. 


II Chrestomathie Arabe Vol.II, cf. C above. 


III Mémoires de L'Institut Royal de France: Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres Vols. IX and X (1533). Here 
de Sacy summarises the first eleven epistles. 


IV Journal Asiatique Vol.X, pp.321-351. In an article 


"Observations sur une pratique superstitieuse attribuéeaux 
Druzes ot sur la doctrine des Nusayris" de Sacy makes several 
references to Epistle VIII. 


V Ihe Appendix to the Memoirs of Baron de Tott (1786) con- 


tains paraphrases and inaccurate translations of parts of 


PP IRTIS Tir, V, X, and XII. 
1 | 


C. Jitoenbers. Codices Arbia; Persici et Turcici Biblio- 
hecae Regiae Universitatis U saliensis, Uppsala, 1847, Nos, 
301 and 506 and K.V, Melior een» Dies Ee Persischen 


"Uppsala, 1930, No 163. 
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Nine manuscripts and three published works have 
been used in the preparation of the second volume. With the 
exception of H (Marsh 563), the commentary on piece XXV, all 
the manuscripts are of the complete volume of twenty six 
epistles, 

The first four manuscripts are from the Bodleian. 
F, G and H are described above. 

T (Arab £7) (141 fols.) is a poorly written manuscript 
without glosses or ornamentation and even bound and numbered 
upside down. It was bought for £3 from a Mr. W.F, Connor 

in 1891 and probably dates from the nineteenth century. 

The next two manuscripts are from the British Museum: 
V (Or. 1435) (100 fois.) is a well written and very accurate 
manuscript without glosses, written in the sixteenth century. 
It was stolen from the Druze in 1860, given by a Jules 
Feretke to à Mrs, Denham in Dublin in 1862 and bought by the 
British Museum in 1877, 

W (Add. 11559) (105 fols.) is a clearly written, accurate 
manuscript, ornamented and with glosses. Like E it comes 
from the gift of Antoine Clot Bey around 1840, 

The next manuscript is from Cambridge University 
Library: 

X (Add. 3431) (154 fols.) is well written and accurate with 
no glosses. It was probably written in the nineteenth century 


and was presented to the library by C.M,Doughty in 1896 under 
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the same conditions that he presented Q. The index at the 
front is by 5.G,Browne, 
The last two manuscripts are from the Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris: 
Y (1415) (143 fols.) is a well written, accurate, fifteenth 
century manuscript with glosses, Like R it is one of the 
manuscripts presented to Louis XIV in 1700 and used by De 
Sacy. Its earlier catalogue number is 1581. 
Z (1416) (136 fols.) is another fifteenth century manuscript 
well written but not quite so accurate as Y and without glosses, 
The three published works used are as follows: 


C Vol,II of the Chrestomathie Arabe by De Sacy. It contains 


à text, translation and notes on pieces XXV-XXVIII, based on 
the Paris manuscript Y. 


H 


T3'ifat al-Durüz by Muhammad Kamil Husayn. It contains 
extracts from epistles XVI, XXVIII, XXXV and XXXVI. 

U "Drusen-Antwort auf Nusairi-Angriff"by R, Strothmann in 

Der Islam, XXV, 1939. This is a text of Epistle XV, together 
with its glosses, based on the Berlin manuscripts: Mq.317,373, 
424,470,524, We.1550, Lbg.214, No.1405,1406,1407,2099,28360, 
3176, though occasionally Strothmann has added emendations 
not supported by any manuscript. 

The only translations referred to are the two works 


of Silvestre de Sacy, the 


ixposé de la Religion des Druzes and 


Chrestomathie Arabe, Vol.II, 
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Almost all these manuscripts are, to a greater or 
lesser degree, ornamented. At the very least (e.g. F, G and 
T) the titles and the first words of sentences are coloured 
red. More often the decoration is more ornate with many colours 
--gold, blu®, green, red, yellow and purple--and even glitter 
used to decorate the titles and distinguish new topics. This 
has ied Sprengling to suggest that "the neat, clear but not 
ornate handwriting and illumination in gold, blue, green, red 
and yellow is another case" of Manichaean influence.! However , 
the complete absence of any overt connexion with Mani or 
Manichaeism, as pointed out by Hodgson , ^ suggests that any 
&uch similaritios as the decoration of manuscripts is a coe 
incidence rather than an effect. Much more probably it is in 
imitation of tho Qur'8n. A system of coloured dots is also 
used as a type of punctuation, red ones usually signifying 
new sentences, green ones quotations from the Car" ën, In a 
number of manuscripts (e.g. A and D) the system is taken much 
further with different coloured dots and cashes used as glosses. 
The complete system is not entirely clear but certain signs 
can be guessed at with reasonable certainty. Five red dots 
above a word, for example, would mean it referred to the five 


true hudüd, while five green ones would refer to the five false 


T M. Sprengling, "The Berlin Druze Lexicon," p.410. 
M, Hodgson,"Ai-Daragzgi and Hamza in the Origin of the Druze 
Religion," p.15, n.68, 


w 
Ca 


ones, The "code!" system is normally much more complicated 
than this however with dots of different colours interspersed 
along a line or grouped in circles in a way which makes it 
nearly impossible for anyone outside the ajawid (the initiates) 
to guess their meaning. There is considerable, but by no 
means total, agreement among manuscripts as to which words 
are thus further explained by such markings. 

Another feature of the manuscripts,which while not 
of course confined to Druge manuscripts is invariable among 


them, is that there is an odd number of lines to each page. 


The orthography, morphology and syntax of the 
manuscripts is basically that of "classical" Arabic but 
much modified by the influence of the spoken language. The 
resulting language bears strong similarities to what Blau, 
in his description of the Arabic written by Christians in 
South Palestine in the first millenium, calls Middle Arabic, | 
It differs from it, however, in that there is a constant 
striving after the correct classical form; the Middle Arabic 
forms being found usually as variants in one or two manu- 
scripts, rarely as the accepted form in all manuscripts. On 
the other hand, while no manuscript uses the more colloquial 
forms consistentiy, equally no manuscript is entirely free 


from them. 
1 


Ped C ai PCM E "GEN E 


J. Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic (Louvain, 1°66). 
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The disappearance of the hamza is common, though 


often it is replaced by a ya.’ No scribe is consistent in this 
2 


and in tho edition hamzas are often added where necessary. 
E 


Alif magsüra bi strat sl-yà is very often represented 


by alif; a common enough tendency in all manuscripts of the 
| 3 

period" but so inconsistent in the Druze ones, where the same 
scribe writes alif magsüra once as yA and once as alif in the 


game line, that I have written every elif magsura as y&à. 


Alif mamdüda is also occasionally written as ya,” 
particularly in Hawwa’, Eve, which is normally with yà and 
ke 


without a hamza." 


Alif otiosum or the alif al-f fagila is found not 


only after the final waw in plural forms but very commonly 
after the final waw in the singular of defective verbs* and 
in proper names." 


The letter th& is often replaced by t&, particularly 


! m.g. Vol.XI, p.124. Cf. Blau, p.64. 
2 


Cf. Blau pp.ciff. and W., Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language (Cambridge, 1967), p.11. 

Cf. Blas, p.90. 
S Vol.II, pp.119,286£. A padda is commonly placed over an 


alif mamdhda. in the manuscripts where it is written as alif. 
in thc edition i it has been omitted except in those places 


e 


E.g, Vol.II, p. 124(9) or p.t55(14). 


E: E,g. Vol.II, p. 121(10), Cf, Blau, p.127. 
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in proper names e.g. Hárit for Harith;" a phenomenon entirely 
due to the disappearance of the sound ofan all dialects of 
the area” and found in every manuscript except B. 

in sone manuscripts, porticularly K and j^ the 
orthography {oes not show the assimilations of words con- 
taining as their second part n5, ^ 

One point of spelling is peculiar to the Druze, the 
replacement of s&d by sin in the word sidg and its derivatives. 
Professor Bernard Lewis, perhaps following the ideas of L. 
Massignon about the Siniyya,” has sugaested” it is because 
of the importance of Salmün for the Druze but there seems to 
be no evidence for this. Rather is it perhaps because the 
numerical value of sidq and kidbb are used to show the numbers 
of the true and false budüd?  S&d with its higher value in 
abjad would have given 194 whereas with sin the word gidg 
adds up to 164; the number Hamza required, One cannot be sure. 

Tho writing of numerals is often confused in the 
Druze manuscripts, particularly the riumbers three and twelve. 
Thalathais commonly written without either the full alif or 


with a poe cutee fatha, though wher the full form occurs 
Staa c rens pte 


Vol. tr, Dp.24,38, etc. 

Cf. Blau, p.196. 

E.g. Vol,II, ».14(3) 

Cf. Blau, páse 

L. Massignon, Opera Minora, Vol.I, p.561. 


-$ 
5 
i Seminar, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
2nd March 17970. 
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as it Goes often in K., R and Y, more rarely in other manu- 
Scripts, its existence is recorded in the apparatus.! Ithnàá 
‘ashara most often appears in tho more colloquial form as one 
word without alif and for the sake of consistency it is this 
form which is found throughout the text. The classical form 
does, however, also appear as also doos the form y& instead 

of alis,” which as Blau points out in late Egyptian middle 
Arabic is use in all positions regardless of case and 
position.? Indeed, as Blau has also shown,“ it is the numerals 
more than any other parts of speech which were affected by 

the linguistic developments; not oniy in their orthography 
but in their grammatical relations, Gradualiy the use of 
~a(t) endings on numerals with masculine nouns and zero 
endings with feminine nouns changed until the reverse became 
true. Certainly by the time the Druze scriptures came to be 
copied, the number of modifications in the already complicated 
classical system had grown so great that the comparatively 
uneducated Druze scribe had no idea which form was correct. 
This confusion between masculine and feminine forms is not 
however confined to numerals. Among nouns and relative pro- 


| : , 5 
nouns the same uncertainty is only too plain. 


! ra, Vol.II, p.116 (5 and 16). 
* E.G. D Vol. IT, p.125, 
" Blau, pp.236-340. 
4 3 PONES OND E Dae 
Ibid. :»oppPesv GLE. 
5 


E.g., VOl.Ii, pp. 49 (4), AG (12), etc. 
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in nouns and adjectives the colloquial in very 
frequently replaces üna and ani in the nominative of the 
sound masculine plural and dual.’ Also frequent are the 
uses of tna where classical grammar requires the accusative 
ina, presumably because of hyper-correction.? Sometimes, of 
course, the accusative form replaces the nominative not because 
the scribe prefers the more colloquial form but because he 
is simply unsure of the correct grammatical usage; in another 
place using the classícal nominative form quite correctly. 
Less frequently but still fairly often the nin of the plural 


normally dropped in id8&fa is preserved.” The plural ending 


> 
-iyyin is very often written without tashdid but|with sath 


In other cases siyin without 
tashdid is found instead of the correct classical form sin. 
The confusion caused by this particular habit of the Druze 
scribes is discussed in more detail in the next chapter. 
The disappearance of the final short vowel in many 
words is often because of the rhyme but in other cases it is 
clearly because of the influence of the colloquial language, 


The disappearance of the final alif in the accusative of the 


Cf. Blau, p.224, 

Cf. Blau, p.225. 

E.g. Vol,.II, p.122(4) or 273(2). Cf, Blau, pp.226-227. 
E.g .—Vol-Li, p.91(8). 
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indefinite triptote singular and broken plural is also 


sometimes because of the rhyme.! 


Again, however, in other 
positions it is clearly because of colloquial influence, 
although just as in the manuscripts used by Blau, it "alter- 
nates freely with forms terminating in accusative alif in 
accordance with Classical usage!” 

In the verbal forms the tendency noted by Blau" for 
moods to disappear in middle Arabic is very evident, Forms 
terminating in a long vowel with or without niin, for example 
the third person masculine plurals, are often used indis- 
criminately.^ Another tendency common in middle Arabic” | 
frequently met with in the Druze manuscripts is the way in 
which a preceding verb is brought into strict concord in 
number with its subject; a plural subject for example being 
preceded by a verb ín the plural. On the whole, though if 
the lessened importance of the moods is excluded, the forms 
of the vexbs follow the classical pattern, To this there 
seems to be only one notable exception; the purely colloquial 


first person singular of the perfect of the tenth foxm of 


E.g. Vol.IX, pp. 18(6), 85(12) or 139(1-2). 
Blau, p.323, 

Ibid., pp.259ff. 

E.g. Vol,II, p.290(15). 

Cf. Blau, p.275. 

E.g. Vol.Ili, p.119(9). 
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The final question to be considered in relation to 
the manuscripts used for this edition is how far they are 
related to each other. Owing to the very large numbers of 
Druze manuscripts that have been produced, the small number 
used in this edition and the chance way in which they have 
reached European libraries, there can be no question of 
working out any particular "traditions" or "families" of 
manuscripts. 

Nevertheless, certain similarities are apparent, 
In the first volume manuscripts A, D/J, E,N,O and R only 
differ marginally from each other; all coming close to 
being "correct" versions of the archetype of the canon. B 
is à special case to be considered in the next chapter. F 
and G axe both rather inaccurate but the variants found in 
ome rarely coincide either with those in the other ox in any 
one manuscript. Many of their variants; the omission, 
repetition or wrong ordering of words or phrases, their 
inconsistent orthography and their grammatical peculiarities 
are due to carelessness rather than to the influence of 
colloquial forms or indeed any of the considered attempts to 


correct an earlier manuscript which one finds in some other 


(Washington, 1904), p.105 


Vol.II, p. 95(8). 


manuscripts, 

K is by far the most inaccurate of the manuscripts 
and differs most widely from the supposed archetype. Of the 
two thousand or so variants in the first volume nearly a 
quarter (445) are places where K alone differs from all other 
manuscripts; together with B it differs another 20 times; 
with P, 9; with Q, 18; with P and Q, 19; with B, P, and Q, 
15; with other manuscripts 95. Superficially this would 
suggest that the writer of K was perhaps making use of manu- 
scripts related to B, P or Q; but, in fact, the ways in which 
K agrees with those manuscripts are in the sort of minor ortho- 
graphical and grammatical points--the spelling of 4yyin or the 
use of the accusative for the nominative--with which the Druze 
manuscripts abound and which is probably coincidental. The 
variants found in « alone, are more interesting. Many words 
are omitted; there are few assimilations in words whose second 
part is pā and most curiously the word sidq is spelt with a 
gid. The special spelling of sidg is made so much of in the 
scriptures that this reversion to the non-Druze spelling sug- 
gests that the scribe was, if a member of the ajawid, a very 
lowly one indeed; a rarity for usually only the oldest and 
most respected of the initiated are entrusted with the copying 
of the scriptures. 

Only P and Q show any real signs of being closely 


related and perhaps beth originally descending from the sane 
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manuscript. P differs from all other manuscripts 106 times; 
Q, 167 times; together P and Q differ from all other manu- 
scripts GA times, while P and Q together, plus one other manu- 
script, differ from the main stream another 92 times. Such 
statistics of course prove nothing but this time the ways in 
which P and Q agree together but with no other manuscripts 

are such as to suggest some connexion between them; reversing 
the order of words, | using different honorifics from other 
manuscripts” or both omitting the same words.” 

In the second volume no such close connexion as 
between F and Q is apparent but the eight major manuscripts 
clearly divide into two main groups; V, W, X and Y which 
seem to represent the closer approach to the archetype; F, 

G, T and Z which have far more collaquial forms and inaccur- 
acies, If de Slane is right in thinking that manuscript Z 
dates from the fifteenth century“ then the forms found there, 
in order to appear again four hundred years later in such 
disparate manuscripts as F, G or T, must clearly have been 
accepted by a large number of the Druge scribes. In general, 
however, such attempts to trace connexions between manuscripts 


must remain extremely tentative. 


E.g. Vol.II, p.116(6) or p.134(2). 


? E.g. Vol.II, p.120(11). 
4 


Catalogue des Manuscrits Ar 
p.270. 


abes (Paris, 1563-95), 


Chapter Seven 


THE BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPT ARAB e213 


The most interesting of the manuscripts used in 
this edition is certainly Arab e213 (B). This manuscript 
has already been described by Professor A.F.L.Beeston in 
the Bodleian Library Record! and is also referred to by 
Marshall Hodgson.” The first of these two articles suggests 
that the manuscript is in fact an autograph of Hamza and it 
is sad that a closer analysis of the text does not appear 
to confirm this. 

The manuscript contains seven epistles (VI-XII); 
IX-XII being followed by VI-VIII. There are considerable 
portions of the text missing, more than a third of Epistle 
XII for example, but in most cases the missing portions are 
from the beginning or end of the episties. The curious order 
could be early as the owners! marks are on the first folio. 

The manuscript is divided as follows:? 

Fol. 1 - 9 |». Epistle IX End missing. 


Fol.10 21 Epistle X Beginning and end missing. 


! A,F.L,Beeston, "An Ancient Druze Manuscript," Bodleian 


Library Record, 1956, Vol.V, No.6, pp.286-290. 


M.G.S.Hodgson, "Al-Darazí and Hamza in the Origin of the 
Druze Religion," p.10. 


ii There is some variation here from the description in the 


Bodleian Library Record. 
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Foil. 
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- 33 Epistle XI Beginning and one folio 
between 23 and 24 missing. 


Fol, 34 - 43 Epistle XII First third and end missing. 
Fol. 44 - 57 Epistle VI This epistle is in great 
disorder: it begins 44-46, 
then one folio missino, then 
45, 47, 49-57. End missing. 
Fol. 58 - 61 Epistle VII Beginning and end missing. 
Fol. 82 - 65 Epistle VIII Beginning missing. 

Until the Bodleian bought the manuscript in 1956, 
the earliest known Druze manuscripts were those of the 
fifteenth century in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris.! 
Certain aspects of this manuscript, however, point to its 
being some four centuries older than these.  Indeec, leaving 
aside for the moment the suggestion that it is an autograph 
of Hamza's, there are only two possibilities about its date; 
either it is a very early copy dating from the early eleventh 
century or it is a forgery of the mid-twentieth century. If 
the former, it has great importance for showing the early 
date at which the epistles began to be collected together 
and the canon formed, it shows the comparative stability of 
the text over nearly a thousand years and it adds a few 
details of information like the authorship and date of Epistle 
xi? or alters a few of the accepted views about, for example, 


the claims of al-Darazt.~ If, on the other hand, it is a 


" DT ege 
! 4415, 1416, 1427, and 1429. 
i Cf, above, p.167. 
3 


See below ,pp.206-210. 


forgery, it is an interesting addition to a group of manu- 
seripts of doubtful authenticity appearing on the market in 
the nineteen fifties but of far less interest for a study 
of the Druze. 

Four main topics will therefore be discussed in 
this chapter: first, the evidence for thinking the manuscript 
is an autograph of Hamza; secondly, a consideration of the 
variants, some of which conclusively show it cannot be an 
autograph; thirdly the other evidence for thinking the 
manuscript dates from the eleventh century and lastly a 
consideration of the script used in the manuscript and a 
comparison with certain other manuscripts using a similar 


script. 


The main evidence for thinking the manuscript is 
an autograph is a colophon on folio 33; ' "The epistle has 
been completed in the hand (:alà yaq) of one of the servants 
ef Our Lord ..., Hamza b ‘Ali, Guide of the Obedient, in 
the second year of his era."? This replaces the ending in 
all other manuscripts: "How excellent a protector and helper 
is He. The epistle hes been completed. Praise be to Our 


Lord alone. It has been accepted and it is in order." 


TI vol.rr, p.113. 
i This is 410 not 409 as suggested in the Bodl 
Record, p.284. 
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On the other hand, similar colophons are found at 
the end of other epistles in manuscripts which are clearly 
not autographs, The Tadlid of al-Mugtana Baha’ al-Din ends 
in the same way in all manuscripts: ! "The Leader of the 
Obedient . . . wrote [this] in his own handwriting 
(bi-khattihi) on Friday the thirteenth of Shatban in the third 
year of his era . . ." It would seem, therefore, to have been 
a matter of chance whether such a colophon was included in the 
canonical version of the scriptures or left out. 

A second reason for thinking the manuscript is an 
autograph is a lacuna at the beginning of Epistle IX. In all 
manuscripts except the Bodleian one, one finds the words :” 
"It was copied from the writing (khatt) of the 05’ im al-Zaman 
without distortion or change or addition or subtraction." 
Clearly this did not appear in Hanzats original letter and 
to that extent its non~appearance in o213 would support its 


being an autograph. However, this 


m 


claim of an epistle being a 
correct copy of the original is not four d in other epistles 
and it need not have appeared in all copies of this one. 

A possible explanation for both the colophon in 
Epistle XI and the lacuna in Epistie IX is that the manuscript 
was written by an early scribe before à single version of the 


text of the scriptures was agreed on and while the Ganon was 


RM: san de ak ^ae o Bait iaa otia CC o NO fa dl rd hI EN MEL AM tns Sa p C Pat Pott MIO ia i pir n e P a ene A Musae nean ET Ht Ra T^g TAN Mns em nna REN Ni EN ` "ten: een "eeng Yap dass 
^ 
Vol It 23533 
+ 5 4 V on 
e 


Vol. II, p.66. 
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still being established, ! As will be shown, the scribe was not 
only extremely careless but had a poor understanding of what 

he was copying. In the case of the colophon, he may have 
mechanically copied the colophon along with the rest of the 
text without really thinking what he was doing; while the 
passage in Epistle IX may have only been added in manuscripts 
when the archetype was fixed some years after the Bodleian 


manuscript was written. 


In his article, Professor Beeston calis attention 
to "one or two interesting variants," one of which, the use 
of a nominative of the dual where a genitive is required,” 
he suggests it is tempting to relate to Hamza's Persian 
origin.? Such variants are worth examining in some detail. 
There are at least four hundred variants peculiar to this 
manuscript, not being found in any of the other manuscripts 
used in this edition. These can be divided into various 
groups. 

Grammatical variants, all incorrect according to 
the rules of classical literary Arabic, are the most common 
eeabout 130 in all. Nominatives are used for accusatives 


(27 times), ^ accusatives for nominatives (12 times) 
; | | 


3 


Cf. above, p.172. 

Vol. II, p.66(15). 

A.F.L. Beeston, "An Ancient Druze Manuscript," p.289. 
E.g. Vol.II, p. 32(14). 

E.g. Vol,II, p.38(9). 
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nominatives for genitives (twice)! and a genitive for an ac- 
cusative (once). Singulars are used for plurals {8 times)” 
and duals (5 times),* duals are used for singulars (twice)," 
and for a plural (once), ° while plurals replace duals (3 
times). The perfect tense is used for the imperfect (once)? 
and vice versa (once). The first, second, fourth, and eighth 


. Q 
forms of the verb are each used once instead of the fourth, * 


first, ! first,!? ana fifth ? 


forms respectively. An article 
is wrongly put in, in idafa, twice, ! 4 Particulariy in numbers, 
but also in verbs, the feminine is used for the masculine 
(16 times)!" and the masculine for the feminine (11 times).'® 


As has been shown in tho previous chapter, however, 


mdi 


! E.g. Vol.Ii, p.123(8). 
? vol.II, p.42(2). 

? So, Vol.iI, p.60(12). 
* g.g. Vol.II, p.122(7). 
? E.g. Vol.II, p.122(4). 
© vol.II, p.77(7). 

7 pe, Vol.II, p.123(3). 
5  vol.II, p.62(12). 

? Wol.II, p.65(12). 

19 vo1.II, p.37(14). 

IT Vol.I, p.57(5) 

s Vol.II, p.57(1) 


Vol.II, p.41(5). (In these last six cases the different 
forms may ín fact be no more than mistakes in orthography). 


E.g. Vol, IL, p.80(14). 
E.g. Vol,II, p.41(13). 
E.g. Vol IT, p.39(14) e 
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such grammatical "errors" are not peculiar to this manuscript. 
The particular variants mentioned by Beeston--the use of the 
nominative of the dual for the genitive--are in fact found 
in one case in manuscript P as well, in the other in both 
P and Q. Nor are such variants peculiar to the writings of 
Hamza. They are clearly the work of the scribes and are 
found as much in the writings of the Arab al-Tamimt as the 
Persian Hamza. Indeed, as Blau has shown, far from showing 
the scribes are non-Arabs, most of these variants are typical 
of the "Middle" Arabic of Syria and Palestine. 

Next there are some thirty examples of variant 
spelling, &gain nearly all of them typical of Middle Arabic 


usage. Alif magsira is frequently written as alif;! there 


1 e te Ad 2 
are no assimilations of words ending in mär the numerals 
TR 3 

three and a hundred are written in a variety of ways; the 

Ld + " E 4 
plural ending -iyyin is frequently found with only one yas 

5 

the elisions which are usual in weak verbs do not always appear 
and the letter on which the hamza is written is often different 
from other manuscripts. © Nor is the writer always consistent 
in his variations: gald(t), prayer, is once written with a 


baang eeh 


E.g. Vol.IX, p.127(6). 

E.g. Vol.II, p.32(9). 

E.g. Vol.I1, p.92(10) or p.94(4). 
E.g. Vol.II, p.685(&-9). 

E.g. Vol.XI, p.112(4). 

E.g. Vol.II, p.72(1). 


pamat: 


mkan me > eap o 
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waw,! otherwise with an alif. More peculiar to this manuscript 
is the invariable spelling of ibn, son, without alif in all 
positions" and the spelling of gahr&’, desert, with sin instead 
of sàd,? perhaps on the analogy of sida. 

About eighty of the variants found in the manuscript 
are, in varying degrees, possible and grammatically "correct" 
alternatives to the canonical text. First, there are a number 
of particles which vary: fa for wet ox wa for aw,” lam for 
Lan, P idh for DEEM and eo on. Then there are certain verbs 
which in the Bodleian manuscript are in the second form but 
elsewhere in tre first;? or in the eighth but elsewhere in 
the tenth.” There are a number of words where the meaning is 
scarcely changed dhAlikha for ya'nt AE yudallu for yud raku,!! 
or jalla dhikruhu for subbanahu!? but there are other variants 
which while just conceivably possible are very unlikely: 


+ 13 a Ld JA Tod “ t 
al-hadd for al-jadd in a list of ministers ox al-haqg for 


lettere A CECR HMv) e RETA RAMIS Cans o 4 QR Gp mA ria, EE c) POM QR S d e Aen i har equ nas e BET ` ` SLANG arn TAE A SS aM nini E ce NINH t ma Se Eae RENE ` LUAM S s m Io HAIR enin hane 


Vol.I1, p.40(4). 

E.g. Vol.II, ».37(13), 
E.g. Vol.II, p.132 (10,12). 
Vol.Ii, p. 1(5). 

Vol.I1I, p.71(2) 

Vol. Il, p.43(9). 

Vol.il, p.134(1). 

E.g. Mot, II, p.34(8). 
Vol.II, p.110(14-15). 
Vol.XI, p.60(7) 

Vol.II, p.56(3) 

Vol.Ii, p.133(12). 
Vol.II, pp.45(7),55(10). 
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al-khalg.' There are certain proper names which are usually 
spelt according to the normal pronunciation but in this 
manuscript are spelt according to the conventions of tbe 
written language:  H&rith for yarat” and Shith for Shi't.^ 
On the other hand one finds Ghitrish for Ghitris.* 

Lastly in this group are those variants which are 
not only possible but sometimes make a real difference in the 
meaning. Two of the epistles have different titles in B from 
all the other manuscripts. Epistle VI has the title KitAb 
al-nagd ai-khafiy wa naskh al-shar&'i' for the more usual 
Al-kitAb al-Ma'rBf bil-nagd al-khafiy." Epistle IX has the 
word al-ta'alluh instead of al-nih&ya in the title Risālat 
al-balagh wai-nih&ya f$'1-Tawhid. Beeston suggests that the 
original titio was with ta’alluh and this was altered by later 
copyists "because of the fact that the word ta’alluh (piety) 
is (unless provided with vowel points) indistinguishable in 
writing from t&ülih (ànsane)."? But the most interesting 
collection of variants are in Epistle X. In the Qur’anic 
quotation "It is He who has sent His apostle with the direction 


and true religion" bil-hudàÀ (with the direction) is replaced 


we 


Vol.X1, p.106(%). 
E.g. Moi, II, p.34(5). 
Vol.I, p.122(3). 
VoL.IL, p.%G(14). 
Vol.ii, p 
Vol.II, p.ce. 
A.F.L.Beeston, "An Ancient Druze Manuscript," p.269, 


d o €" b ba uw 


by bil-mahci;! possibly another slip but possibly intentional. 


In the same folio in a list of nations one finds the Sicilians 
instead of the Slavs found in all other manuscripts.” 

The main interest in Epistle X, however, centres on 
the claims and titles of al-Darazi." Our manuscript has 
several variants from the others in the passage in question 
but two aro especially interesting. First instead of fa lam 
yarji' one finds fa raja'a. Second, instead of al-hadiyin, 
one finds asi-bàdivyin. 

The first point is rendered by De Sacy: "Il nfa 
point voulu renoncer A ce nom . . "^ Beeston comments: 

"The words "Il n'a point voulu renoncer à ce nom! translate 
lam yarji' 


the reading fa ‘an dha&lik al-ism found in the 


text as hitherto known. Our manuscript however omits the 


negative and reads fa raja'a. This I think gives us better 


sense; the author informs us, according to this reading, 
that Darazi abandoned the comparatively innocuous (although 
in Hamzats view, absurd) title, "Sword of the faith," in 
order to assume the much more ambitious one of Sayyid 


E 
aleHadivin, Lord of the Guides?*."" 


The second point is more thorny. De Sacy originally 


Vol.IXI, p.86(16). 
Vol.i1, p.87(4). 
See Vol.XXI, p.SI (4-8). 
la Religion des Druzes, Vol.II, p.173. 


De Sacy, jose de 


A.F.L.Decston, "An Ancient Druze Manuscript," p.290, 
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rendered the sentence in question: “Je suis le seigneur des 
directeurs,"! In the introduction to the Exposé, which he 
wrote later, however, he says: "J'avais d'aboxd traduit ces 
mots Sayyid al-HNadiyyin par le Seigneur des directeurs; mais 
Hadiyyin ótant l'adjectif ethnique ou patronymique, ism mansüb, 
de hädin directeur, il est évident qu'il faut traduire: le 
Seigneur des partisans du directeur, c'est-à-dire des 
sectateurs de Hamza. 

In fact, in the manuscript De Sacy was using, R, it 
is unclear whether the word has a tashdid or not. Probably 
like all other manuscripts except B and K, a carelessly written 
and unreliable manuscript, which has ai-h&din, it has 
al-hadiyin without tashdid. This latter form might well be 
merely a Druze form for al-h&din, directeurs or guides, for, 
as has been shown, the scribes are notoriousiv careless about 
such endings. De Sacy refers to this in his Chrestom: thie 


D a 


Arabe: "Il y a encore ici dans le manuscript al~madiyin 

RET EAE ri —— M I omm 

pour al-Madin. Je corrigerai désormais les fautes de ce genre 
: | 3 -— j ! 

sans en faire la remarque." In tho article by Beeston the 


title is transcribed Sayyid al-Hàdivin. 


It is Hodgson, however, who has gone into the question 


goe PENDET  ——— ODER and — Conia vg ard bananir EE EP —À A m————— 


De Sacy, Exposé de la Religion c des. prises 5. Vol. n, p.173. 


temi a t ma S IIA 


? De Sacy „Exposé de la Religion des Druzes, Vol.I, intro. 
p.CCCXCI. 
3 


De Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe, Vol.II, p.236, note Ut. 
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in most detail.! 


"He (al-Darazí) styled himself ‘Sayyid 
al-Hácin,' tLord of the Guides,' al-Had%, ‘the guide!, being 


Zamza's own title, (or possibly ‘Sayyid al-Hadiyyin,' 'Lord 


of the followers of al-H&di!, which would he even more 
clearly a taunt, based on the number of men who had at first 
been attracted to Hamza but had come to prefer al-Darazt)." 
In a footnote Hodgson elaborates on this: "In the manuscripts 
the phrase is sayyid el-h&diyin without tashdid. Beeston 
translates this 'guides' as if it were an error for hàdin; 
he does not explain, but the rendering is legitimate because 
Druze manuscripts sometimes do put an extra ya’ in piurals 
of this form. It was so translated at first by Sacy, but 
Sacy changed his mind. At first I followed Sacy's revised 
opinion," but I inclinc now towards treating it as meant fox 
hädin. It would seem that an extra ya’ would be less likely 
to be added than a shadda to be dropped." This view of 
Hodgson's is in fact supported by Najjár, the only Druze to 


publish any sizoable extracts of the scriptures, who writes 


al-hadin ,~ 


M.G.5.Hodgson, "Al~Darazi and Hamza in the Origin of the 
Druze Religion," p.10, notes 40 and 47. 

g This is in the article on al-Darazi in the E.I. 2nd ed, 
where Hodgson writes "al-Darazf assumed instead a title, 
Sayyid al-Hádiyvin, Chief of the Guided, which overreached 
zats own title of a&i1-Hàdi, the Guide." 

‘Abdallah Najjar, Madhhab al-Durüz wal-Tawhid, p.113.14. 
jj Vol.II, p.217(17). For consistency I have added a tashdid, 
though it does not appear in the manuscripts, 
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He then calis attention to De Sacy's first translation and 
goes on: "In both risdlas [i.e. X and XIX], Hamza says the 
title implies shirk; this would ai! seem to imply a reading 
of guides, though not necessarily. JomHl al-Din, in F. 
Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden Chalifen, has al-Darazi 
call himself’ 'Sanad al-h&di wa hayit al-mustajibin!! in the 
years 410 and 411, but this may well refer to a different 
man.” If hidiyin is read as if intended for a nisba it implies 
a taunt against a man who has declined in power but, since 
it would allow him a considerable former dignity, such a title 
would probably not have been primary for aleDarazi and might 
have been used only in letters to Hanza. If hüdiyin is read 
as if intended to be the plural of Dë, it might imply an 
assertion of 'collective leadership'--a notion that there are 
many *'cniides' and among them the primus inter pares is 
al-Darazi; and such an assertion micht be levelled in defiance 
Of a man who is not declining but rising. It is doubtful 
whether further manuscript readings are likely to settle the 
issue, 

It is curious that it has not previously been pointed 


out that the missing tashdid on which so much of the argument 


rests does in fact appear in e212, True, this does not settle 


tege gedo 


T 


s There seems no reason to doubt JamAl al-Din b. ZAfir and 
there ig no evidence for thinking that he is not here referring 
to al-Darazi. 


See above, pp.32-33. 
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the matter--it is too unreliable a manuscript for that--but 
it does make the case for al-Daraziíi'!s calling himself "Lord 
of the followers of a&l-Hàdi" at least as strong as that for 
calling himself "Lord of the Guides." 

We now turn to the next aroup of variants in the 
manuscript, namcly seven misquotations rom the Qur'ün, which 


are found correctly quoted in all other manuscripts. Most are 


PM 1 
minor differences of grammar and ortho araphy? but some by 
incorrect pointing make nonsense of the We while there 


is ono which may be only a siio of the ve 
P A 


There are seventeen occasions where words are found 
in Bwhich are not found elsewhere. These are almost all of 


E > 2 
little or no importance, for example tho addition of a wa" or 


jaila dhikruhs,^ and perhaps the only example of any interest 
at all is the addition duftatayn’ at the beginning of Epistle 
IX. 

More numerous--indeed there are neaxly seventy 
examples~-are words or phrases which sre not found or are 


misplaced in P but are found in all other manuscripts. A lot 


of these omissions in B are not of any importance, for exemple 


ënger 


cat? 


B.g. Vol.Iti, p.44(7). 
E.g. Moi, II, p.48(15). 
Vol.IiI, pp.o3(17), 83(8). 
Vol, II, Þ.al). 

E.g. Vol.II, p.93(4). 
Vol.IT, @.0G(4). 

vol, II, p.oóo(8). 
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there are some eight occasions where wa is missed out and 
other omissions include gad, fa, huwa, ‘an, £1, or slightly 


: wugüfuhum, " or al-hadhar.? 


more significent muta‘ammidan, 
Of whole phrases or sentences missed out, some could possibly 
be early glosses which later became fixed in the canon, ^ but 


5 can only be a copying mistake for it is scarcely 


at least one 
possible that later scribes added it; the only explanation if 
the manuscript were indeed Hamza's autograph. 

But what seems to be conclusive proof that this 
manuscript is not the autograph of Hamza are sixty or so 
cases where B has a variant which makes complete nonsense. 
Every one of these cases is explicable as an example of a 
careless scribe!s copying of a largely unpointed original. 


One finds, for example, wajada for wabhada,°, adwat for AdWAr," 


10 


s 


dawruhu for dawla," wa min for mu'min, ai-siis for al-asa 


or tabibbu for tahta.'! 


Vol.II, p.39(10). 
Vol.II, p.60(6). 
Vol.II, p.67(6) 


E.g. Vol.XI, pp.62(6), 67(13), 68(17), 74(7), 103(14), 


Vol.II, p.42(1). 


© vol.II, p.9O(16). 
? Vol.II, p.94(2). 
10 493.11, p.111(13). 
11 


Vol.I1I, p.t10(14). 
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So while the colophon in Epistle XI and the lack of 
the sentence at the beginning of Epistle IX would suggest 
this is the autograph of Hamza and while the orthographical 
and grammatical variants and the misquotations could just 
possibly be explained as being due to Hamza's poor knowledge 
of written Arabic, the missing passages make it very unlikely 
and the absurdities quoted immediately above make it all but 
impossible. 


Nevertheless there is still considerable evidence 
in the manuscript to suggest ít dates from the eleventh 
century A.D. First the script, to be discussed in the next 
section, is found only in manuscripts of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Then, it has various owners! marks in- 
cluding one of 'Abdallàh b. Shih&b dated 785/1383. More 
interesting still is the signature, Muhammad b. al-'Algamf,! 
the wazir to the last ‘Abbasid Caliph, who died in 655/1257. 
There are also fragments of Arabic poetry in an early script 
on fol. and 44 and a twelve line Persian poem in a script 
and spelling which Professor Beeston places in the seventh/ 
thirteenth century or earlier on fol.ó65, 

Ali this would suggest the manuscript was an early 


copy of 


some of Hamza's writings, written by a scribe of 


little understanding or learning same time before the archetype 


The identical Eege is founa in a manuseript in 
Istanbul, cf. A.F.L.Beeston, "An Ancient Druze Manuscript," 
pp.288-289. 
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was finally established, Somehow tho manuscript soon left 
Druge hands and within two centuries had reached the library 
of Mu'ayyad al-Din Muhammad b. al-'Alqamí, noted for his 
interest in and favour to the Shi'fs,! in 'ir&g. From there 
it presumably travelled to Persia and finally from there to 
Dublin, where a dealer called Khonsari sold it to the Bodleian 
in February 1956. Such a history is quite unique for a Druze 
manuscript, for without exception all the other manuscripts 
in European libraries have been acquired in the last three 
centuries from the present Druze homeland in Syria, Lebanon, 
and Palestine. The manuscript does, however, bear one or 

two curious similarities with certain other manuscripts and 
it is these coincidences which have led me very tentatively 


to question the authenticity of the manuscript. 


One of the main points of interest of the Bodleian 
manuscript is its script, seen at its best in the titles of 
the episties. This script, called the East Persian Kufic or 
Rhomboid scrípt, is quite separate from the other common 
scripts of tho medieval Islamic world; the Western or Maghribi 
Kufic, the Naskh and the Ta'lig. Peculiar to the Hhomboid 
script, for example, is the writing of the letter kha and the 
combination cf l&m and alif in the negative 15. An early 


description of the serip is found in an ariicle by Bric 
1 


Cf. D. M, Donaldson, The Sht' ite Reli ion (London, 1933), p.206. 
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Schroeder.' He relates how from time to time pages of a 
singularly beautiful script have been published under a 
variety of names: late, flowering or Hast Persian Kufic; the 
script being placed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and 
originating from Persia or occasionally Cairo. Unlike various 
scripts "de fantaisie", he says, its neglect is unjustified 
and "it may even bid fair to be accounted the most handsome 
version of the Arabic alphabet ever written." It is "an art 
of singular beauty, the greatest vehicle of the Islamic Word 
of God and perhaps one fruit of the national revival which 
gave Iran in the tenth century a great dignity a great l:ter- 
ature and a great architecture." Unfortunately, through a 
mistranslation, he sets out to prove the script is called 
Badi' and is the invention of Ibn Mugla; a mistake which 
was pointed out both by Moztaba Minovi and Schroeder? himself 
later the samo yeax and by Nabia Abbott in an article pub- 
lished in 1939.” 
A more detailed description of the script is found 


in a review by S.M.Stern of the Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts 


: E, Schroeder, "What was the Badi‘ Script," Ars Islamica, 
1937, pp.232-248, 


M.Minovi, "The So-called Badi* Script" and E,Schroeder, 
"The So-called Badf' Script: A Mistaken Identification," 
Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archaeology, V, 1937, pp.142-147. 
Nabia Abbott, "The Contribution of Ibn Mugia to the 
North-Arabic Script," A.J.S.L., LVI, 1939, pp.70-83. 
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in Istanbul University Library .! He calis particular attention 
to two manuscrips written by ‘Alt b. Sh&dhàn al+-RSzl of a 


Qur'&n and of Abū Sa'id al-S1rAfi's History of Basran 


Grammarians, "Both are beautiful speciments--the earliest 


dated specimens--of the calligraphical Kufi sometimes called 
Iranian Kufi." This script Stern proposes to call the 
Rhomboid script from one of its most SES features. 
The Qur'&àn is dated 361/971 thus establishing the earliest 
occurrence of the script, previously only known in the fifth 
and sixth centuries A.H. (eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D.), 
when it was "a favourite of calligraphers." Stern then 
mentions that he hopes on another occasion to give a full 
list of the known manuscripts in the script, contenting hime 
self here with mentioning three more manuscripts also in the 
Rhomboid script; another in Istanbul, Miskawayh's J&widán 
Khirad dated 439/1047 in the Bodleian” and Ibn Khálawayh's 


Kitab al-Badi* in the Chester Beatty collection in Dublin" 


and discussed beiow, 
Although the list of manuscripts ín the Rhomboid 


script never materialised, Stern returned to the subject 


S.M,Stern, "Review of Istanbul Universitesi Kütuüphanesi 
Arapga Yazmalar Kataloğu, Vol.I, Fasicle I, Istanbul 1951," 
in B,S,0,A.3., XVI, 1954, pp.398-399, Unfortunately this 
review was overlooked in the Bibliography of Stern's work 
in the Journal of Semitic Studies, XV, No.2, 1970, pp.226- 
238, where it should appear after item oz, 


2 MS. Marsh 662, 
MS. 3051. 
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fifteen years later in an article on one of the first known 


manuscripts apart from Qur'&ns in the naskh script.' Talking 


of the various scripts used for writing Arabic in the early 
centuries of Islam he tells how in the fourth century A,H. 
& new Quranic script--the Rhomboid--was introduced and used 
alongside the Kufic which then died out and was itself re- 
placed by the sixth century A.H. by naskh which began as a 
Quranic rather than a copying script in the fifth century A.H. 
In a footnote he says: "I hope to show that the rhomboid 
script is based on a certain type of naskh, which was, however, 
so profoundly modified that it is not quite inappropriate to 
speak of a "new invention!'," 

Genuine manuscripts in the Rhomboid script are not 
uncommon; the three Istanbul manuscripts and the Miskawayh 
in the Bodleian are typical examples, Other good examples are 
to be found in the Freer Collection in Washington and in the 
Art Institute in Chicago. Probably genuine too is the Kitab 
Aal-Badi' of Ibn KhSlawayh,a treatise on canonical and 
non-canonical variant readings of the Qur'&n in the Chester 
Beatty Collection in Dublin, The manuscript, which is unique, 


is discussed in an article by A.J.Arberry.^ Its paper is 


1 


S. MS tern, "A manuscript from the library of the Ghaznavid 
amir ‘Abd al-Rashid, " in Paintings from Islamic Lands, ed. R. 


Pindere«Wilson, Oriental Studies, Vol.iV, Oxford, 


A.J Arberry,"The Kit&b al-Badi' of Ibn Khüálawaihj! in 
Ignace Goldziher senor tal Volume, ed. Lowinger and Somogyi, 
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buff-toned, not of exceptional quality, much stained by 
water."It is & very large copy of noble proportion and design 
(05. The inks are brilliant and fast and with few exceptions 
have not been in the least affected by the passage f time. 
The script is extraordinarily interesting. The chapter head- 
ings are in thick solid cufic in a bold hand in various inks 
t. The main body of the text is in splendid cufic of 
the variety which has been called Persian and miscalled Badi'. 
The margins are written in a hand very close to the oldest 
known specimens of calligraphic naskh not yet wholly liberated 
from cufic tendencies . . . The manuscript is a masterpiece 
of calligraphy and must rank as one of the finest specimens 
of Islamic art."  Arberry places the manuscript in the fourth 
century, suggesting it may have been executed for Sayf al-Dawia 
in Aleppo. 

Five years later Arberry described another manu- 
seript in the Rhomboid script purchased for the Chester Beatty 


collection in Dublin in 1952.! 


The manuscript purports to be 
an autograph fragment of Muhammad b, ‘Abd al-Jabb&r al-Niffart? 
It is "in 31 folios of brown stout paper, slightly glazed and 

a little water-stained. The page measures 20.5 x 11 cm.; the 
written area is 13.5 x 6.5 oms.3 there are 13 lines to the 


page. The ink is black and remarkably clear, though two or 


TI A3. Arberry, "More Niffari" in B.5.0.A.9., XV, 1, 1953, 


MS, 4000. 
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three pages are somewhat faded as if through long exposure 

to bright light, The writing is a beautiful cufic, exhibiting 
tendencies towards what is commonly called the Persian hand. 
The transcript is signed Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, and is 
dated 344 (055-066). 

The colophon gives the title of the manuscript as 
al-Mawa&gif, and it is evident that by this the author meant 
that portion of his writings which was made during the year 
344. 1t is à part not otherwise extant and thus constitutes 
an addition to the received text. It also shows how al-Niffard 
woul: have arranged his work had he himself continued to be 
editor; it is an arrangement strikingly different from that 
found in all other copies." 

After describing the contents of the manuscript, 
Arberry goes on: "It is obvious that the manuscript is not 
a brouillon, but the author's fair copy. This is proved by 
the presence of a number of cancellations and marginal 
insertions, as well as by the fact that in two or three 
passages a word or some words are wanting. Such errors in 
an author's fair copy are not without parallel; I have often 
come upon instances in my study of Arabic autograph manuscripts. 
The script is supplied with diatritical points almost through-+ 
out, but those appear to have been added by a slightly later 
hand, There is no vocalization," 


Arberry next describes the owners! marks and then 
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continues: "The genuineness of the manuscript thus appears 

to be beyond reasonable dispute. It remains a puzzle how 

it escaped the attention of al-Niffar$'!s original editor; 

on this point one can only speculate. The date is eight 

years older than the earliest part otherwise mentioned; and 
the volume contains prayers and poctry, an exercise to which 
we did not previously know al-Niffari was addicted. Can it 

be that this manuscript represents an earlier style of writing, 
abandoned afterwards, and that it was for thís reason dis- 
carded when the definitive addition was made?"  Arberry suggests 
that al-Niffari edited these pages himself but that they 
passed out of his keeping within his life-time, "A lucky 
chance then has preserved for us, beyond the extremest hope, 
this autograph copy d a &5i*herto unknown part of al-Niffari's 
writings." 

In October 1954, two years after the appearance of 
the Niffart manuscript, the British Museum acquired a manu- 
Script in the Rhomtoid script from the Dublin dealer Khonsari, 
the same dealer who sold the Bodleian the Druze manuscript in 
apparently identical handwriting on identical paper sixteen 
months later. The British Museum manuscript! is a collection 
of philosophical treatises and was described by Meredith-Owens 


(e 


in an article in 1955," It is an octavo volume of forty three 


^ G, Meredith-Owens, "A Tenth-Century Arabic Miscellany," 
The nritish Museum Quarteriv XX. 2. 1955-6. DD. J3- 34. 
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folios, containing six tracts and Meredith-Owens compares at 
both to the Nigfari manuscript and to a manuscript then on 
loan to the Bodleian of al-Madinn ai-Fagila by aleFarabi, to 
be discussed below. The manuscript claims te be copied from 
a larger miscellany by a Persian scribe, Muhammad b. "A11 

b. Durustwaih of Isfah&n in 330/941, thus making it the 
earliest secular manuscript in the British Museum. It in- 
eludes an "Epistle by Abu Nasr al-Faribi by way of commentary 
on the epistle of Zeno," 

The manuscript of al-Madina al-Fagila, mentioned 
above, was offered for sale by a Persian dealer in New York 
called Rabenou for ten thousand dollars in the early nineteen 
fifties. It is in à script of quite extraordinary similarity 
to that of the Niffari manuscript and is quite certainly a 
forgery of the mid-twentieth century. The manuscript was ex- 
amined by S.M.Stern and R, Walger in about 1956 and in an 
unpublished article they called attention to some of tho 
manuscript's peculiarities, It purports to be a copy of 


aleMadina ai-Fadcila copied in 314/927 in the Lifetime of 


al~Farabt. Alone of all the manuscripts of the text the 

name of al-FarAbi at the beginning and in certain glosses, 
found otherwise only in the Oxford and Teheran manuscripts, 
is followed by an epithet for someone who is alive: “Adama 


'ilshu fawidilabu" or " ahu," This would 


Atala Ui bags’ 


make the manuscript the eariiest dated example of the Rhomboid 
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script. Next Stern noticed certain peculiarities in the 
titles of the owners; and particularly the protocol in the 
ex-libris had certain noteworthy features e.g. the laqab 
Fakhr al-Dawla wal-Din for Fakhr al-Din. It was not until 
1969 however, when it was collated with the manuscript! from 
which it was almost certainly copied that it became certain 
it was a forgery. In the genuino manuscript the text ends at 
the bottom of a page and another quite different text appears 
on the next. In the forgery this same text appears in the 
middie of the page without à break. 

But does the falsity of this Far&ibi manuscript in 
any Way help to decide tbe truth about the other manuscripts 
in the Rhomboid script which appeared in Dublin in the early 
nineteen fifties; notably the Niffari, the British Museum 
Miscellany and the Bodleian Druze manuscript? In the final 
analysis, after stating their peculiarities, one can only rely 
on intuition and there is certainly no proof to back up my 
own feeling that they may be products of a Teheran workshop 
of the last thirty years.” Certain points can, however, be 
stressed. First, all the manuscripts, quite apart from 
their script, are of remarkable importance in their own fields. 


All claim to be written within the Lifetime of their authors 


oad 


Malik Library, Teheran, 5925. 
? A view which in the case of the Niffnri manuscript I was 
interested to hear also put forward by Professor Ettinghausen 
of the Metropolitan Museum in New York in June 1971. 


and in the case of the Niffari and perhaps the Druze one to 
be actual autographs, Next, three of them antecate the 
earliest known manuscript in the Rhomboid script, of whose 
genuincness one can be sure; namely the Istanbul Qur'an of 
361/071. Both the Niffarí and the Druze manuscript are 
arranged in a way different from all other manuscripts of 

the text and more important both have lacunae which, whatever 
Arberry may say, are at the least surprising. More important 
is the similarity in the writing between the Niffari and the 


* 


Farabi, though this, of course, could be simply because the 


Niffert was used as a mocol for the Pacätä, More surprising 


is the even greater similarity in handwriting and paper between 
the British Museum Miscellany and the Druze manuscript 5 
writings which, if genuine, were separated by eighty years of 
time and many hundreds of miles of space. The paper of the 
Niffart sounds similar to and is the same height as the Druze 
manuscript but I have not seen it and it is therefore im- 
possible to draw any conclusions from this. It would be 
interesting to know the price asked for such manuscripts but 
-FR 


apart from ai-Madfna al aila, this has been impossible to 


find out, the Chester Beatty Collection and the British Museum 
hzving no note of it while the Oriental Department of the 
Bodleian, following its idiosyncratic policy, "was not willing 
to divulge the price." 


Further than this in deciding the date of the Druze 


M 
N 
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manuscript it is difficult to go. It remains the most 
fascinating of Druze manuscripts and even if it is a forgery 
it may well bo based on an as yet untraced early manuscript 
as was tho manuscript of al-Madinaol-P&oiia. Certainly, 
whatever the truth about the manuscript--modern forgery or 

a work pre-dating the archetype of ail other Druze canonical 
writings--no odition of the epistles of Hemza can be mide 


without taking it into consideration. 


SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLES 


SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLES 


Ts A Sijill written probably by Hamza in Dhü'l-Oa'da 411 
immediately after the disappearance of al-Hakim, The writer 
reminds thom of al-Hakim's good deeds and of his great bene- 
ficence towards them. In particular he is portrayed as a 
protector of Islame-he has built nosques, founded the 

par [al-]'fim and encouraged the carrying out of thepillars 
Of Islam-~and as a great antagonist of Christianity and 
Jedaion whose churches and synagogues ho has destroyed. 
However, the people angered him by their infidelity and in- 
gratitude and in return he has punished them. He has closed 
the gates of the datwa, ended tho Majilis al-Hikma, forbidden 
the saying of his name by the mueszins and inflicted many 
restrictions on the people. Finally he has withdrawn from 


their sight. Only their penitence will make him return. 


Il, <A Sijiil of al-H&kim forbidding the use of wine and 
other alcoholic drinks. It is dated Dhti’1-Na‘da 400 and is 


non-Druze in terminology. 


III. An account of discussions between al-Hakim and the 
Jews and Christians. The Jews and Christians meet al-HAkim 
in al-Qar&fa and after obtaining a guarantee of their safety 
from him, they complain to him of their sufferings. These 


are contrary to the promise made them by Muhammad that they 
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should be free to worship so long as they paid the jizya. 
They ask al-H&kim the reason and justification for their 
persecution.  Al-H&kim tells them to bring the heads of their 
sects to him, To them he recalis that Muhammad made an 
agreement with the Jews and Christians of his time that they 
should have freedom of worship for four hundred years. He 
did this because they claimed the Paraclete,Ahmad, would 
appear only then and that it could not therefore be Muhammad 
who was thus announced. Muhammad made this agreement on con- 
dition that if after four hundred years the promised prophet 
did not come their descendents should admit their mistake and 
the Imam of tho time would give thea tbe choice of conversion 
or persecution. The four hundred years were now over and 

the prophecy had not been fulfilled, Al-HAkim was only doing 
to them what their own ancestors had agreed to. The Jewish 
and Christian leaders, obliged to admit the truth of this, 


make no reply anc withdraw in confusion. 


IV. “Phe Qarmatian" has invaded Sgypt and writes to al-Hakim 
promising him safety in return for his capitulation.  Al-H8Bkim 
makes a haughty reply; he has no neec for any promise of 
safety. It is the Qarmatian who wili be defeated and he and 
his army slaughtered. God has brought him to Egypt in order 


to show His miraculous power by allowing him to be defeated. 


V. The Mithag; the oath taken by tho converts to Tawhid. 
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VI. This, the first of the epistles written only for a 
Druze audience, is dated Safar 408 and is almost certainly 
by Hamza. It shows how all the fundamental precepts of 
Islam are now abolished both in their outward sense (Zahir) 
as understood by the Sunnis and in their inner sense (Batin) 
as understood by the IsmA‘21is. The new doctrines must still 
be kept secret for a short time until the day when the 
Unitarians shall triumph over the rest of humanity inciuding 
the Muslims.  Hamza then considers the seven pillars of 
Shi‘i Islam: Shah&da, Salat, Zakāt, Sawm, Hajj, Jihad, and 
Wil&ya. He shows their outward and inner meanings and then 
by various arguments --the actions of al-H8kim, abjad, 
quotations fron the Qur'&n, Majālis and other ismà'11* 
writers--he shows they are all abolished. All the believers 
need do is confess the sole divinity of al-Hakim, submit to 
his commands, know the hierarchy of ministers and to renounce 
all other beliefs. 

There are certain interesting details in the various 


sections. In the one of Shah&áda he is particularly concerned 


with the number of words and letters and more especially the 
numbers 7 and 12. As there are seven planets so their are 
seven budüd: S8big, I811, Jadd, Fath, Khayal, Natig, and heis; 
seven n&tigs: Adam, Nik, Ibrahim, Musa, ‘Īsā, Muhammad and 
Sa'id (sic); and seven wagis: Shi’t, Sām, Ismá'i11, Yusha‘, 
Sham‘fin, ‘Ali, and QaddBb. (The list of the Judūd is 
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particularly interesting as perhaps being an earlier, more 
moderate position of Hamza'ts as compared with his later list 
where Natig and Asüs become members of the rival hudüd.) The 
divine support of the first Fatimid and the divine nature of 
the later Fatimids is shown by their great victories which 
were Won without either wealth or men and against the great 
opposition of Iblis and this is compared to the position of 
ALT, who was defeated in spite of every sort of help. 


In the section on Sawm he gives a list of thirty 


hudüd; Lima, S&big, T&11, Jadd, Fath, Khayal, N&tig, As&s, 
Mutius, Hujja, DA'S, seven Im&ms and twelve Hujjas. A little 
later explaining Tawhid by abjad he talks of thirty two hudüd 


both spiritual and corporeal:  Ir&da, Masht’a, Kalina, S&big, 


SA, Jadd, Fath, Khaydl, seven Natigs, seven Asás, seven Imams 
and three Caliphs. 
In the section on Hajj come two lines of poetry 


found also in the Maj&lis al-Mu'ayyadiyya. These may be a 


later interpolation but perhaps more probably al-Mu'ayyad, 
himself, took them fram an earlier source. 
The whole epistle is strongly reminiscent of the 


Baj&lis in its form, content and type of argument. 


Vit, In this epistle, written in Ramadan 408, Hamza recalls 
what he has said in tbe previous epistie concerning the 
abrogation of the precepts of Islam in their outward and inner 


senses, Each naAtig has abolished the previous shari'a and 


abate nab a iane 
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founded another. Al-Hakim has abolished the najw&, the zakAt 
and other taxes although, as is shown in a story about ‘Alt, 
the zakAt is an indispensible pillar of Islam, The seven laws 
of Islam are thus abolished and in their place Hamga gives 

the seven new commandments of Iawhic. 

He next explains how all the names in the Qur'àn 
refer to the Sibig, Tait, Jadd, Fath, Khayal, N&tig, Asis, 
imam, Hujja, and DA'I. All these ten pointed to 'Al$ who in 
his turn points to Sa'id, the Mahdi. From a "thing" deposited 
with Sa'id [presumably the human form of his "son" al-QA'im] 
the Lord showed forth the por 


ex of his mag&m (his human body) 


so that men could understand a little of his NAsit (his human 
nature) though nothing of his Labit (his divine nature). 

He then criticises the Isma'11$ ideas about there 
being heavenly and earthly hudüd and concludes by announcing 
the imminent triumph of Tawhid. 

VIII. <A formula of initiation for women. It is to be read 

to women initiated by the DA'I or Ma'dhün charged with teaching 
them the doctrine. The author [obviously Hamza] has been 

made Imam by al-Hükim. Hamza uses as his text the description 
of Hudaybiyya in 6 A.H, when the Meccans prevented Muhammad 
carrying out the pilgrimage. When Mubammad's followers mur- 
mured atoit not attacking Mecca, Muhammad explained that God 
had allowed the Meccans indulgence so as to save the many 


Muslims by intention among them (Qur'an, 48.25). Hamga gives 
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an allegorical interpretation of this passage. Then he shows 
how the Ratio is male with regard to the Asis who is female 
but the Asis is male with regard to the Imam and so on through 
the Hujja, Ma'dhün and Muk&sir. The converts are made by the 
union of the senior (male) and junior (female) ministers. 

Next he explains the duties of the women believers viz. 
chastity, fidelity to their husbands, the avoidance of even 


the appearance of evil. The d&‘is and ma'dhüns are recommended 


to read this only to women sincerely attached to the doctrine 
and to take every precaution against familierity with the 
women. The women can ask the missionaries about their prob- 
lens, They may resolve them if they can. If not they c^n 
submit then to Hamza or his ministers. Finally he recalis 


the seven commandments of Tawhid which replace those of Islam. 


IX. The aim of the epistie, written by Hamza in Mubarram 
410 is to establish the divinity of al-Hākim and to show that 
the names applied to him in fact apply to his min'sters, 
especially Hamza and to their rivals. 

He mentions the five categories of individuals to 


which the "beautiful" names refer;  Jismüni, Jirmani, Rübáni, 


nf and Nür&ni. [De Sacy tries to give these names to 


particular groups but Hamza's use of them is too haphazard 
for any certainty about their meaning in any particular place]. 


Hamza then shows how the names Allah and al-Rabman really refer 


to the d&'is of tanzil and ta'wil. It is a type of poiytheism 
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to use expressions like S&hib 


al-Zamin to apply to al-HáAkim 
or to ask him unnecessarily for favours, thus treating bim as 
an ordinary ruler and not as God, 

The Calf is mentioned as the Didd or rival; not of 
al-Hákim, who has no rival, but of the GG in al-Zam&n. It 
refers here possibly to the 'Abb&sid Caliph but more probably 
to al-Darazi. 

Islam (Sunni), Im&n (Ismi'111) and Tawhid are com- 


pared and Tawhid is shown to be superior. The first commanc- 


ment of truth in words is discussed. To say that al-INkim 

is son of al-‘Agiz or father to ‘Ali (later the Caliph 
aleZ&hir) ox that al-HSkim has transferred his power to ‘Ali 
is prohibited. The words Sidg (sic) and Kidhb are explained 
by means of Abjad to show that the first refers to the four 
high ministers, the ninety nine dá'is of the Iman, the sixty 
d&'is who depend on the two Wings and finally to Tawhid and 
the human nature of al-H&kim and the second to Iblis, his wife 
and twenty-four children. 

The name Allah is again explained at different levels 
to mean Khatkin, Hamza and the divinity of al-HBSkim. To make 
the Unitarians understand the union of al-HBkim's divinity 
with his human form, Hamza compares it to our intelligent 
soul entering our body. 

He exhorts the Unitarians to follow the precepts of 


Tawbid, reminding them again of the seven commandments. 
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He announces the triumph of Tawhid. The Sunnis, IsmA‘ilis 
and Druge apostates will be forced to wear special clothes 
and pay a tax, The ‘Abb&sid caliph will be taken to Balkh 


and executed and Tawhid will triumph. 


X. This epistle, written in Rabi‘ al-thant 410, is addressed 
to apostate Unitarians, Hamza reproaches them and asks then 
why they have broken their oaths. He uses Quranic quotations 
to convince them of their mistake, He particularly reproaches 
them with having failed to recognise the grace of al-Hak:im 

and of having associated with him Pharaoh, Haman, the Calf 

and Satan. He mentions a popular Sunni uprising [probably 

by Turks; sec below] against himself and his followers ond 
how though the mob burnt the wooden door of the mosque where 
they were they could not burn the stone door. Hamza inter- 


prets the wooden door as the Dati Ibràm, a Muslim, and the 


stone door as the Imam ai-zamán, that is himself. He then 
interprets the Quranic verse: "It is God who has sent his 
apostle . . . to make his religion triumph over all others." 


This refers to Hamza and Tawhid not Muhammad and Islam, 


Islam, four hundred and ten years after the Hijra is still in 
the minority compared with Christianity, Judaism, and tbe 
peoples of India, Abyssinia, etc. It is Tawhid which will 
triumph over the seventy two Muslim polytheist sects. Al-H&akim 
will make Yamza powerful over all the polytheists. 


Another, probably Ismá'11£1, passage is interpreted 
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where Iblis is equated with ‘Abd al-Rabhim b. Ilyàs and the 
proud one, Ghatris with al-Darazi. This leads into a tirade 
against aleDaxrazf who has taken on himself powers and titles 
which belong to Hamza alone. 

À short, more philosophical passage follows where 
he shows how the people of Ta’wil have no knowledge of the 
three higher hudüd. Now, however, the time of the manifest- 


ation of Tawhid has come and what was hidden will be revealed, 


To show how he is protected by the miracles of 
al-ikin, Hamza describes the "day of the mosque" when he sent 
a letter and twenty men to the chief Dadi. The gági refused 
to accept it and sent some two hundred men against the 
Unitarians., However, only three Unitarians were killed and 
the rest escaped unhurt. On another occasion the Unitarians 
won,though outnumbered ten to one and finally Hamza mentions 
the occasion when the Turks attacked with twenty thougand men 
for a whole day. Hamza and twelve men, of whom five were 
very old or children, were besieged in a mosque, At tbe end 
of the day the situation was becoming critical when help 
arrived from al-Hakim [cf. Epistle XIX]. Hamza ends this 
letter with a plea that they repent and a reminder of the 


commandments of Tawhid. 


XI. People have criticised the apparently mad actions of 
al-H&kim and also the strange or obscene actions performed 


in his presence. The author, probably Hamza, shows how they 
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all have an allegorical sense of deep wisdom. They are con- 
dened only by those who look at thelr outward meaning without 
understanding the inner significance. Hamza shows how all 

the actions of al-Hakim--growing his hair long, wearing 
woollen clothes, riding a donkey, having no silver or gold 
ornaments on the harness--and all the places, gardens and 
mosques he visits refer to the triumph of Tawhid and to its 
ministers or else to the overthrow of the previous Shari'as 
and their ministers. 

Many of al-H&cim!s actions are only apparent. He 
only appears to walk, to stop etc. In fact, he does none of 
these things, nor does he sleep. Hamza then explains the 
games of the grooms and their obscene language all referring 
to the Natig and AsBs and tbe previous religions. Thus 
everything points to the abolition of the Tangil and Ta'wil 


and the triumph of Tawhid and its followers. 


The epistle is undated except in the Bodieian MS. 


e213 where it is placed in the year 2, that is 410. 


XII. This epistle, written in Jumada al-awwal 410, one of 
the most interesting of the whole canon, gives a history of 
Tawhid from the beginning of the present, human, cycle on 
earth. 

Hamza begins by explaining the truth about Adam's 
creation. He was not created from dust nor was he without 


father or mother. If Adam was born in a special way how much 
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more should the Muslims believe Muhammad was. There are, 

in fact, three Adams; Adam al-Saf&, Adam the Rebellious, 

and Adam the Forgetful--all born normally from male and 
female. Some of the IsmA‘i1%s claim the Didd is called Iblis 
because he is without father and mother but then Adam and the 
Messiah would also deserve the name Iblis and there would be 
no difference between them. Hamza now tells the true story 
of Adam and Iblis. Adam al-Saf& is Dht Mata (i.c. he is the 
incarnation of the ‘Agi). He had appeared in previous eras, 
for example to the Jinn, but in this era he was born in India 
in Adminiyya ond was called Shatnil b. Danil and appeared to 
be a doctor. He moved to Sirna in Yemen and called on the 
inhabitants to embrace Tawbid. Half the people obeyed, 
separating from the polytheists who were called Binn. Iblis, 
meanwhile, was a dA'$ among the Jinn and was obedient to God. 
He was Hüràt b. Tármáh and was born in Isfahin though he 
lived in Sarna. Shatnil was said to be without father and 
mother because he was Imam in his own right and he was said 
to be formed of dust because he appeared in the midst of the 
believers who were as dust. It is said that the Creator 
created him with his own hand because he created him from 
nothing out of his pure light and inspired him with the 
universal inspiration. Al-Bar, the first incarnation of God 
in this cycle, ordered the angels, i.c. the Datis, to adore, 


i.e. obey, Adam. Only HBrit refused and he was expelled from 


t9 
LA 
in 


paradise, i.e. the da'wa. 

Shatnil with his wife, i.c. hujja, Hawwa (Evo), 
organised his ministers and then ordered his followers in 
Sirna not to mix with Iblis and his faction, the Jinn. Girna 
was accordingly named Hajar, the place where the inhabitants 
had escaped Iblis. The people of al~Ahs&’ traded with Sirna 
and ono of them, Sargar, became à di‘i of Shatnil in al-Ahs&', 
where he made many conversions. Because of Sargar's order to 
his followers to put on a serious and frowning countenance 
when they met the followers of Harit in Hajar, the Unitarians 
were called GarSmita, as also later were the Isma‘ilis. Abū 
Sa'id and others were dá'1s of al-Bar and were called sayyids 


or s&da.! However al-Bár did not allow the spread of Tawhid 


throuch them because he knew their successors would lose and 
falsify it. The time of manifestation and triumph of Tawhid 
has now come and the people of aleAhs&’, Hajar, and Persia 
will return to Tawhid. 

Hamza then resumes the story of the three Adams, 
The second Adam, Adam the Rebellicus, Akhntikh (Enoch) born 
in Basra and the third Adam, Adam the Forgetful, Sharkh ox 
Shi't (Seth), born in Sarraman&, were the two chief hujjas 
of the twelve that Adam al-$afS appointed. The Shari'a 


of Adam had no legal observances. 


Ke 


The titie is interesting as it is the official name for the 
ruling body of six appearing on all Qarnatian coins and official 
documents. 
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Adam made Akbnükh and Sharkh Imams over those under 
them, called them both Adam and placed them in paradise. 
Al-Bar ordered them not to rebel against Shatnil but they 
were tempted by the Shayt@n, al-Habbal, a ma’dhtn of Iblis. 
Al-Habbal usec to go to Anil, the serpent, and Tayikh, the 
peacock, who were a d&‘i and ma'dhün in tbe datwa of Akhnükh 
and tell them ho had some good advice for Akhnükh and Sharkh. 
Finaliy Anil and Tayukh took him to the two Adams.  Al-HabbAl 
told Akhnükh that al-B8r had made Akhnikh bis Imam and Sharkh 
his Caliph. After al-HabbAal swore he was speaking the truth, 
AkhnÜükh was finally persuaded to ext of the tree, i.e. to 
rebel against Sbatnil. They then mace themselves clothes, i.e. 
they tried to hide their exterior doctrine among the Unitarians, 
Finally they lost the ranks they held anc spent many years in 
repentence before Shatnil took pity on them and asked al-Bar 
to forgive them, He agreed and they were reinstated in their 
previous ranks, 

In spite of al-Bar's crace to the men of that time 
they inclined towards polytheism, In anger al-B8r sent then 
a series of NAtiqs, each with a legalistic shari*a and each 
Figs: NÜR, 


Ibrahim, Misi, ‘Isai, Muhammad and Muhammad b. Ism&‘il, each 


urged men to worship nothingness (‘adam). These Na. 


had an asas and twelve hujjas. Each abrogated the previous 
shari'a and started his own. Muhammad even persecuted those 


who clung to their old faiths. Muhammad b. Ism&‘il, who sealed 
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the sharí'as and ended them, was succeeded by three Caliphs, 
three Imams and finally the Mahd$, Sa'id. Then God revealed 
himself again as al-O8’im, the first appearance of God in 
royal form. Other revelations of God are al-Mu'izz, al-~‘Azgia 
and al-H&kin. Hamza then explains ‘he difference between 
al-QS'im, God, and g&'im, himself. 

The time of the triumph of Tawhid has arrived. To 
show oll the marvels of al-H&kim is c3 immense task so Hamza 
selects a few examples: the killing of Barjawán and Ibn 
‘Ammar, his fearlessness when, unarmed, he walked among his 
opponents during the revolt of Abū Sakwa, his fearlessness 
during the revolt of Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. Jarrah, his not 
being affected by the elements and his not eating, drinking 
or excretind. No king or other man resembles al-Hàkim in 
that. The epistle ends with a reminder of the seven precepts 


of Towbtfd. 


XIII. The epistle, written in Ramag&n 416, deals with the 


i 


formation and hierarchy of the Hugdüi. birst Hanga discusses 


the relative positions of the 38big, TALE and kalima in the 


Ismá'21t and Druze hierarchies, contesting much of what 
Isma'tit writers Like al-Kirmán* have said. Next he explains 
how God from his own light created the ir&da or 'àgl. He 
named him Imam and Cause of Causes and gave him complete power. 
The ‘Agl, however, became proud when he thought he had no 


equal or rival and so God created from him a rival. The 'Agl 
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recognised his own powerlessness and begged for forgiveness 
and help against the Rival, In answer God created the Nafs 
from the 'Aal. 

Hore Hamza digresses, first to attack the Isma‘ilis 
who he says called the fourth minister the S&big whereas the 


true SAbig is the ‘Agi, and then to say he will at some other 


time give the names of the human nature of God, of the 'Agi 

and the Didd from the creation of the "Agi to the appearance 
of Adam, a period of 343 million years. Hamza describes the 
nature of the 'Agl and the Didd, who is called Hárit, in more 
detail. Hamza then resumes the story of the formation of the 
hudüd. To "box in" the Didd, the 'Agl and the Hafs required 


two more supporters and so from tho 'Agl enanated (Inba'atha) 


the Kalima anc from the Nafs, the S&big. Hamza explains that 


the Didd was called Iblis as he was without a father i.e. ne 
had appeared from the 'Agl without the 'àgi's consent. The name 
Hárit is then explained by abjad 

Koincarnation (Tasawwur fi'l-aqgmisa bil-takrār) is 
mentioned. The first NAtig is also the last; only the body 
changes. Next follows a list of tho hudtd and their helpers 
The Nafs and Kalima each have twelve hujias and seven cA‘is, 
the SAbiq and TALI each twelve huijas and finally there is 
the DA'I al-Mutlag with a Ma'dhün and two Mukasirs. Above 
them comes the ‘Aql who is the Imam. In an extended metaphor, 


the hudüd are compared with the links in the chain mentioned 


to 
b 
Wo 


in the Qur'an ($0,30-33). 
Next comes a poem emphasising the fact that the "Ae 


was created by God alone before amy other thing existed and 
this is followed by a passage stressing tho impossibility of 
speaking about or understanding the Godhead. Hamza then shows 
how the letters of the alphabet signify tbe hudid, the 
sharí'as of the nátiqg and asās, and tewhid and finally he 


gives the differcont names of the buco. 


XIV. The epistle, the last in the first volume of the canon, 


is written by Houmza to a dati whe has not 
KN 


wmncerstood one of 


B 


his epistics enc has written to Hamza asking for further 
information. 

Hamza speaks first of tho creation by God of the 
SAgi, Nats, Kalima, S&big, anc TALL, each being cr ted from 
tho licht of the one above, and how from the light of the 
TALI, God created tho earth, the colcStial bodies, the signs 


of the Zadiac, the four elements and the primal matter (Hayt 


He then stresses the importance of the Imam al-Zamap 


who is second only to God, It is the Imam who will teach 
mankind the trae knowledge and who will reward or punish man 
as they deserve. He then explains the significance of the 
title ‘Illat al-'Ilal, the Cause of Causes, 

Hanza says the dà'i has written epistles which he 
has attributed to him as a sign of devotion but itis not only 


wrong but impossible to show Hauza any special respect or 
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favour. Nor is it possible for anyone to criticize him for 
God chose him and created him from his own light at tho very 
beginning of time 343 million years before he created Adam 
the Rebellious and Adam the Forgetful. Again he stresses his 
own superiority and promises to teli the names of God, the 
lAgl eng the Didd throughout the ages. 

Secondly Hamza strongly contests the view put for- 
ward by certain people that the doctrines of Tawhid spring 
from Hamza and not al-Hakim or that al-Ha&kim does not know 
or approve what Hamza does, 

Phirciy Hamza explains the formulae with which he 
began one of his letters. To those who reject the idea of 
God becoming incarnate in a human form he points out how 

much more suitable it is than the bush through which God is 


said to have spoken to Moses, The Eismiilah is also expl:ined 


Hamza accuses the cE‘i of using the ideas of the 
IsmA'111 writers and the philosophers who assign intelligence 


1 


to things and who say the 'Illat ai-‘Tlal is the Baytla, the 
Primal Matter, whereas the real and ultimate ‘Zila is the 
lAgi, Adam al-Safa, who is present at all times. It is also 
wrong to say the ‘Agi cannot be apprehended. This is only 
true of the Creator, not of one that is created. 


He then explains the allegorical significance of 


various natural phenomena, e.g. the heavenly spheres are the 
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letters of Bismillah which allude to the seven ca*is. The 
first volume of the canon ends with Hamga repeating once 
again the impossibility of understanding or explaining the 


Godhead. 


XV. Although its position in the canon would suggest that 
the writer of this epistle is Hanza it is by no means certain. 
The epee refutes the ideas the write: claims to have found 
in a Nugayri book which has come into Lis hands, 

Having accused the Nugayris of polytheism, belief 
in metompsychosis and various illicit practices, the writer 
warns the Unitarian women to be faithful and not to stray from 
the path of Tawhid, He then refutes the dogmas of the 
Nugayris in detail: first it is absolutely wrong ta say 
that if oae knows (the truth about) God, all forbidden thing 


like murder and theft are permitted. Second, when the 


Ma 


ialis al-ijiiga says a believer must not prevent his brother 


Ge 


from taking his wealth or his honour this is not to be inter- 


preted, a3 the Mugayris do, that even a man's family is 
common property and adultery is allowed. Thirdly incest is 
absolutely forbidden and celibacy in no way detracts from 
one's spiritual standing. The Nusayri allcgorical interprete 
ations of the sexual aci are false. In any case, to know the 
inner meaning of something does not necessarily lead to the 


abandorment of the outward sense. Por exemple, to know the 


inner meaning of ritual purification does not mesn you cease 


to wash. 

Next he contests the Nugayri claim that God forms 
man in his mother's womb. Men are formed by the sperm of 
the father, the heat of the womb, the influence of the 
heavenly spheres and the action (quwwa) of the elements, How 
else does one account for the different types of being and the 
different levels of intelligence within one species. The 
fifth point to be contested is the belief in transrigration 
of souls into animals, This is absurd as the animal would 
not understand the fault for which it was being punished. 
Rather, a man is rewarded or punished by moving to a higher 
or lower rank in the religious order. Next he attacks the 
bestowing of divine honours on ‘Ali and calling Muhammad the 
most excellent of the veils from which al-HBkim has appeared, 
He then discusses the names Hàmán, Shaytàn and Iblfs before 
ending with a series of curses against al-Nugayri and warnings 
to the Unitarians. | 
XVI, The epistle, written in Rabi‘ al-Akhir 410 by Hamza, 
begins with a paean of praise to al-Hakim. Hamza then re- 
assures those members of the community who have been worried 
by the closing of the da'wa in the previous year or who have 
faltered in their faith. Interpreting passages from the 
Maj&lis and the Gospels, he then speaks of the triumph of 
Tawhid, The reason for the closing of the da‘wa [in 409] 


was because of their lack of faith when they were offered 
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the chance of accepting Tawhid [in 408] and because of their 
disobedience to the commandments. Hamza then attacks 
&l-Darazi and &l-Bardha'$, Their teaching is without any 
foundation,  Al-Daragi is filled with pride, and ai-Bardha't 
has been bribed by al-Darazí to enter his party. As for his 
companions, they have all sworn to follow Hamza and have thus 
broken their oaths. Hamea then tells of an apparently con- 
ciliatory letter he sent to al-Darazi, pointing out he can 
only learn the truth from him, the Imam, a position which 
aleDarazi had himself once recognised belonged to Hamza, If 
al-Daragi would agree to this he could convert the followers 
of all tho different sects to TaWbid. The epistle continues 
with a description of the imminent triumph of Tawhid and the 


subjugation of the other sects almost identical to the one 


in Epistle IX and ends with a final admonition to the waverers. 


XVII. Hamza,writing in Jumád& al-Akhir 410, praises al-Hakim 
and stresses the impossibility of assigning any attribute 
to him. He then explains how every minister ín the da'wa of 


Tawhid has an opposite number in the da'wa of polytheism and 


heresy (talhid). Both groups of ministers are present in all 
times and their ranks carry the same names. He contests the 
idea of the Lann" iii philosophers that there are spiritual 
hudüd who cannot be perceived and earthly hudüd corresponding 
to but quite separate from them; the natig corresponding to 
the sdbig for example. Hamza illustrates his point with a 
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mísquotation from his own previous incarnation, Salm&n. 
Again confuting the IsmA'111 comparison of SAabig with N&tigq, 
he shows that the true S8biq is the 'Agl, created before all 


worlds, the Imam with power over ali the other hudüd. He is 


the true Ratio because it is he who announces the truth, 
Hamza then shows that the true Asis, DZ, Ma'dhün and MuksSsir 
are the INi, Jadd, Fath, and Khay 


dl. The Ism&‘ilt hilo- 


sophers have hidden them from the world, trying to stop with 


the N&tig of the Shari'a, his 5225, and their budüd. Yamga 


then lists the ministers of the external Shari'a who are in 
opposition to the true hudBd: ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ily&s, the 


Walt ‘Abd ai-Musiimin who is equivalent to Muhammad; ‘Abbas b. 


Shu'ayb, the Walt > is ‘Alf; the DA'I 


Khatkin who is Abū Bakr; their LAbiq Ja'far al-Darir who is 
‘Umar b, al-KhattAb and finally the Qādi al-Qudat, Ahmad b, Abr 
ale'Awwüm who is ‘Uthman b, ‘Affan. 


Hamza then again stresses the supreme importance of 


bp Mara, the Imam, over all the other hudüd. Even though 
their position is high, it is still low in relation to him- 
$elf and he illustrates this by the example of the different 
ranks of the Imams, muezzins etc. in a mosque. He then 


explains the 


Salat allegorically to illustrate the need for 
submission to al-Hakim and himself. 
XVIII. The epistie is addressed to the women of the community 


and is mainly concerned with interpretations of the Majális 
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al-Hikma. Hamza begins with praise of al-Hakim and veiled 
references to the closure of the da'wa in 409, Then comes a 
comparison of the need to know all the hudüd with the indivis- 
ibility of the candle. Next Hamza deals with a passage of 
the majālis foretelling the coming of three individuals, an 
interval of trouble and confusion and then the appearance of 
truth as a stranger with a stranger to uphold it. He Ántet- 
prets the three individuals as the three previous chief 

Qadis, the interval as the time when the majalis were stopped, 
the truth is Tawhid and he himself is the stranger who will 
uphold it. Hamza reminds them how the reader of the 


told them the maj&lis were the bitin, the law books of the 
Q&d$ al-Nu'mán the gahir but the Zahir and Báfin in this sense, 
says Hamza, only refer to the N&iíig and Asāg, 


Other texts of the majalis are then interpreted to 


refer to Tawhid, the necessity for submission to al-Hakim 
and so on. ‘Abd al-Rabhim b. Ily&s and Abū Hisham (‘Abbas b. 
Shu'ayb) are again referred to as Niii and Asis. Hamza 
finally recalls the three tests mentioned in the majalis that 
the true believer will have to undergo and ends with an ade 


monition to all the believers, 

XIX. Hamza, writing in Sha'bün 410, to the followers of 
al-Daragi in prison prays that they may be led to a right 
understanding of the nature of al-Hakim, an understanding 


which depends on the nature and intelligence of the individual, 
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Hamza has received a letter from a dA'1, Abū’l-Qāsim 
Mub&Brak b. ‘Ali, mentioning that he has met a son and slave 
of al-Mu'ànid and asking Hamza to remind al-Hàkim about the 
prisoners, Hamza now writes to the latter, reminding them 
that the Imamate belongs to him alone [i.e. al-Darazi has 
no share in it]. All of them have been given the chance of 
entering the community. Some, like his ma'dhün, by whom 
al-Darazi was converted, ‘Ali b. Abmad al-HabbAl, Al-'Ajami, 
Al-Abwal and Khutlukh M&ján, had been converted and then 
apostasised, These have been rightly punished by al-HAkim 
[it seems they were executed]. Others like Mu'&nid, Abt 
Mangür al-Eardha‘i and Abū Ja'far al-Habbal have been called 
to believe in Tawhid but all have refused except Abü Ja‘far, 
who, having been converted by Mubārak b, ‘Alf was only later 
dissuaded by his son ‘Ali. They have all believed in a false 
Imam (al-Darazi) and given him false titles but in spite of 
this, Hamga will ask ai-Hàkim to forgive them. 

Hamza then speaks to Mu'ànid and the people of 
'Akka who are with him, He reminds him of the advice he 
had given him on the eve of the day of al-K&'ina and then 
recalls the events of that day. Apparently Mu'Bnid and about 
five hundred men were attacked and about forty of them were 
killed while as many as could fled. The rest were only saved 
by the mercy of al-H&kim and none of the opposing side were 


killed. [The glosses suggest the opposition were Sunnis but 
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this may be only later theorising]. The day after, however, 
Hamza with twelve men of whom only seven were ablebodied 
was himseif attacked. This comparatively tiny force not 
only killed three of the enemy but wounded many more and won 
the day through the power of al-H&kim [cf. Epistle X]. 

Hamza points out this is but one of the cnormous 
benefits his followers receive by being Unitarians. He ends 
by promising to bring their case before al-Hàkim and promises 


them a speedy release. 


XX, | The document appointing Abi Ibrahim Isma‘il b. Muhammad 
al-Tamimi to the rank of Dhi Masga, tbe second of the hudüd. 
His various titles and the names of his previous incarnations 
are recalled and he is given power over all those below him 


in the hierarchy. 


XXI. The appointment in Shawwaàl 410 of Abū ‘Abdallah 
Muhammd b. Wahab al-Qurashi to the rank of Kalima, the third 
of the hudid. Apparently the previous holder of the rank, 
Murtadà, has died and al-Qurashi has been raised from à more 
junior rank to succeed him. He is junior only to al-TamímT 
and Hamza himself. Hamza advises him on his behaviour and 
his duties. | 

XXI1. The appointment, made on 13th Sha'ban 411, of the 
Shaykh al-Muqtan& Bah&’ al-Din Abfi-l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abmad 
al-Sammüq$ to the rank of Tā11, the fifth of the hudid. The 


document begins with commands about its registration in the 
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same way as a normal Fatimid official decree. Then follows 
the names, titles and epithets of both the writer, Hamza, 
and of the addressee,Bah&’ al-Din. He then tells him he has 
thirty dà'is, ma'dhüns, nágibs and mukasirs.  Sidq and Kidhb 
are explained by ta'w$1 and abjad and then follows a list of 
all the ministers with their different names and titles. 
Finally Hamza gives more detaiied orders about his work 
explaining how Bah&’ al-Din must deal with the mifthàgs or 
agreements made by new initiates into the dawa and how in 
matters concerning the punishment of the faithful he has only 


the same rights as his immediate superior, the Sábig. 


XXIII. A letter from Hamza to the people of al-Kudya 
al-Baydà' greeting them and giving them instructions about 


how to send their letters to him. 


XXIV. A letter, written on 10th Jum&d& al-Ákhira 411, to 

the people of al-AnsginB8, a town in Upper Egypt, | greeting 

them and encouraging them in their faith. 

XXV. Hamza lays down the marriage and divorce laws of the 
community. Property shall be shared equally between the 
partners. In the event of divorce there are four possibilities, 
If the wife leaves her husband and her husband is an ínnocent 
party he takes half her property but if he treats her with 


: Cf, Y&qüt b. ‘Abdallah al-Hamawi, Kitab Mu'jam al-Buidàn, 
ed, F. Wustenfeld (Leipzig, 1566), Vol.I, p.351. In the Druze 
MSS. it is almost always written al-Ingin&’ or al-Anginà'. 
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violence she may take all her own property. If the husband 
demands a divorce and he does so because of his wife's dis- 
obedience he takes half her property but if he leaves her 


without cause she takes half of his property. 


XXVI. A letter to the heir to the throne, ‘Abd al-Rahím 

b. lly5s, the Wali 'Ahd al-Muslimin. Hamza reminds him that 
in the past he was only allowed to call himself the nephew 
of al-Hákim because he was a leader of the Muslims, not 
because he was related in any real way;  al-H&kim having 
neither father, son nor uncle. He should now stop claiming 
any relationship, seek al-Hakim's forgiveness and have his 
name removed from all official documents. The time of the 
triumph of Tawh$d has come and ‘Abd al-Rahim should confess 


himself al-Hikim's servant and slave. 


XXVII. A letter to Khumar b. Jaysh al-Sulaymani a1-'Akkàw1, 
who has claimed to be a brother of al-Hàkim [or, according 
to a gloss in a MS used by De Sacy, his first cousin]. In 
the strongest language, addressing him as Iblis and Hardt, 
Hamza forbids him to make such a blasphemous claim. If he 
does not repent he will suffer à terrible fate. First he 
will be beaten with whips. If he still does not repent, he 
wili be flayed alive, and his skin stuffed and hung up on 
the gates of the city, Similar punishments are decreed for 


those who believe similarly. 
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b. Abr 
XXVIII. A letter to Ahmad b. Muhammad/al-‘Awwam, the GG 


al-Qugát, dated Rabi‘ al-Awwal 410. Uamza calling him ‘Uthman 
b. 'Aff&n orders him to follow his predecessors, Abt Bakr 

and ‘Umar (Khatkin and Ja'far al-Darir) and wear special 
clothing. He tells him how to conduct himself as QAdf but 
warns him, not for the first time, that he does not have 
jurisdiction over the Unitarian community in matters of 
marriage, divorce, contracts, manumission or wills. In 
matters of this kind, a Unitarian is to be sent to be judged 


by Hamza according to the religious law proclaimed by sl-Hákim. 


XXIX. A hymn of praise to al-H5kim, an admonition to the 
believers to obey al-Hakim and to carry out his commandments 
and finally a prayer to al-Hakim to help and protect the 
Unitarians. Its author is probably Hamza although the use 
of the title al-Hükim bi Amr i114h instead of al-Hākim bi 


dh&átihi is curious. 


XXX. A prayer to al-Hakim, The writer praises al-HAkim for 
his creation of the 'Agl and the Nafs, continues with des- 
criptions of the functions and relationship of the two senior 
hudüd and then prays for al-Hakim's grace, He asks al-HAkim 
to give him the strength to be faithful and obedient, to 


forgive him his sins and to give hin knowledge of the truth, 


XXXI, A prayer of the ministers to al-H&kim, asking him to 


bestow his good will on the Unitarian community. As with the 


two other prayers it is probably but not certainly by Hamza. 


XXXII. This writing is the only one between Epistles V and 
XXXV which is almost certainly not by Hamza; the 98’ im 
al-Zamàn being called Mawl&ya, My Lord, in ail MSS. It gives 
an interesting list of the names, ranks, and titles of the 


five higher hudad. 


XXXII. Hamza, after first praising al-Hakim, shows the 
greatness and importance of his own position. He tells the 
faithful of the rewards and the unbelievers of the punish- 
ments that await them. The Unitarians will not only gain 
the wealth of the unbelievers but also their wives and children 
Will become their slaves. As for the men, their blood shall 
be mixed with that of their dogs. 

He then warns them not to reveal the Hikma to 
people unworthy of it but to be sure to make it known to those 
who are worthy. Finally he orders the Unitarians to follow 
the second commandment and each to take care of his brothers 


Safety. 


XXXIV. In this epistle, apparently written after his die, 
appearance, Hamza admonishes some of his followers who seem 
to have been tempted by the lying words of another leader, 
(According to a gloss, this is Ibn al-Barbariyva). After 

the usual praise of al-Hikim, Hamza stresses his own position 


as Imam and warns the people to whom he writes against false 


claims by others. The final judgement is in his hands anc 
his own ghayba is only to test them, in mysterious terms he 
prophesies his own reappearance and warns them to wake from 
their sleep before it is too late. He telis of the imminent 
triumph of Tawhid and its followers and the punishment of the 


unbelievers. 


XXXV. The last of Hamza's epistles, written some months 
after the disappearance of al-Hakim and circulated by a certain 
Abū Ya'la, is addressed to all those who have agreed to the 
Mithag, ja&rticularly those in Syria. The epistie is in the 
form of a long admonition to the believers urging them to be 
steadfast and not to pursue the transient things of the 
material world. It is impossible to comprehend al-H8kim, 

his disappearance is only apparent and nothing but their evil 
deeds prevents them from seeing him. Hamza continues to 
reproach the Unitarians for their lack of faith and urges 

them to submit to al-HAkim and to carry out the promises they 
agreed to in the Mithig. The triumph of Tawhid is at hand 
when the faithful will be rewarded and the apostates punishec. 
Towards the end of the epistle, Hamza mentions the interesting 
detail that ‘Abd al-Rabim b. Ilyäs who had blasphenously 
claimed partnership with al-Haleim has been disgraced. He 
concludes with a warning against the belief that the divinity 


will pass from al-Hükim to another figure (sura). 
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XXXVI. This epistle, written in Muharram 411, is the first 
by the second minister, Muhammad b. Ism& 11 aleTamimt, It 

is written on the orders of Hamga in response to a request, 
presumably from some Unitarian for clarification of certain 
points, Al-Tamimi begins by speaking of al-Hàkim. He cannot 
be comprehended; the human form we see is not him; it is 
more like the reflection one sees in a mirror, A man's 
understanding of the divinity depends on his intelligence. 
Al-Tamimi then describes the high position of the ‘Agi. 

The main part of the epistle begins with an account 
of how it came to be written, how difficult al-Tamimi found 
it to write and how he was helped and inspired by Hamza. 

Then follows his main theme, namely that knowledge! ( iim) 
is fivefold; two divisions are concerned with religion, two 
with natural science but the fifth is the most excellent and 
the most true, 

The first four divisions aro subdivided many times 
but the fifth is indivisible. The first division is the 
Záhir ənd its upholders are the nàiigs. Five of the n&Btigs 
are Ult'l-'Azm (cf. the controversy among the Ismà'111 philo- 
sophers) and cach has a wagi or asās. The zühir is a punish- 
ment for men. The second division is the BAtin which is 


upheld by the Asas. As the Qur'àn shows; in the Batin is 


For à discussion on the importance of al-Tamimi's theories 
about knowledge see F, Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant 


the Rabma, that is to say the Batin points to the Rahma which 
is the third division of religion and the fifth division of 
knowledge. The other four divisions are concerned with 
metaphor not reality. 

Al-Tamimt then gives a brief history of the world. 
Before Adam there were beings like the Binn who worshipped 
the Lord who appeared among them, Later, however, they 
strayed from the truth and the Lord concealed Himself and 
sent Adam the Inferior (the gloss says this is Mon and through- 
out this section there is some confusion as to whom the 
various Adams refer). According to the Qur’an he was created 
from clay; the allegorical interpretation of this being the 
creation of religion. 

In the time of Adam al-Saf8, whose servants were 
Adam the partial and Adam the third, people corrupted their 
faith and the Jinn abandoned the Lords; Adam and his children 
born of Eve, i.e. the faithful Unitarians, being the only 
ones not to turn away, Adam did not found an external shaxi'a 
and so was not one of the U18'1-'Azm; ‘azm implying the 
foundation of a legalistic shar$í'a. 

The people of that generation having followed their 
own desires, there came HAbf1 and OB8b11. Adam the Partial 
and his followers meanwhile established themselves on the 
mountain of Sarandib anc called people to embrace Tawhid. 


Iblis and his armies, however, filied all the world with 
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their unbelief until Nüb came as a nátig, the first to bring 
a sharí'a. Nth, who was also callec Adam the second, forbade 
men to obey Adam al-SafA and instead urged them to the cult 
of nothingness and himself. He was followed by the other 


n&tigs, Ibrahim, Mis& and ‘Īsā cach with his asBs; all of 


them were men of intelligence who knew about medicine, 
philosophy, geometry, astronomy, and rhetoric but none knew 
the Lord or the first three hudüd and all this time the Lord 
remained in concealment, Then came Muhammad and his as&s, 
‘ALL, and the Imams of their period ending with the last 
nàtig, Muhammad b. Ismá'$1. He was followed by the Caliphs 
in whom the imamate was deposited until they reached Ahmad 
b. al-Husayn b, Muhammad b, 'Abdallàh b. Maymün al-Qaddà&h 
and his son Sa'id b. al-Shalaghlacgh the Mahdi. 

Al-Tamimi, throughout this recital of the various 
nitigs compares their knowledge of Tawhid to the various stages 
in the formation of a man, By the time of Sa'id, the none 
ledge of Tawhid, possessed by the nitiqs and imams is. like 
the man who is complete except for his spirit. Muhammad and 
‘Ali were stronger than those that preceded them but not 
knowing the Lord because of their evil beliefs the Lord did 
not reveal himself in their time, The ‘Agi and his hujja 
(i.e. the Nafs) did, however, appear at that time to strengthen 
their work and thus prepare the way for the completing of the 


religion of Tawhid and the appearance of the Lord in human and 
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royal form with an earthly kingdom, 

The ‘Agi at this time appears to have been incarnate 
in Abt T&lib, who had a great reputation for wisdom, but 
neither Muhammad nor ‘Ali were related to him in a physical 
sense only in the sense that he brought them up; Muhammad 
having been born in the Syrian mountains and at first brought 
up among the caravans until he came to the Hijaz where he 
looked after Abū Talib's camels. 

Al-Tarimi then explains the reasons why people have 
wrongly attributed divinity to ‘Ali. The figure, called in 
the Qur’Sn al-‘Ali al-'A*'18 refers to 'Aly& [the third 
incarnation of the deity], not ‘Alt. Similarly the figure 
looking like ‘Alf whom Muhammad saw, Juring his mi'r&j, in 
the fourth heaven was not 'Al$ but an angel made like him, 

As for the mi‘raj itself, it signifies Mubammad'!s rise in 
rank from a simple believer in tho religion of ‘Isa to a 
mukásir and finally to à n&tig. 

Al-Tamimi then returns to tho description of the 
period after Muhammad b. Ism&‘i1. The seven heavens represent 
the seven hidden Imams. The first is Ismai'1l b, Muhammad; 
the second Mubommad b. IsmáA'T1; the third Ahmad b. Muhammad. 
In his time the Lord appeared in human form as Abii Zakardyya, 
the ‘Agi as “rün and the Nafs as Abū Sa'id al-Malati, When 
he (presumably (QArün) was an old man he sent the Mahdi to 


Yemen. 
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The fourth hidden Imam was ‘Abdallih b, Ahmad of 
the family of Maymün al-Qadd&h and in his time the Lord 
appeared as 'Alyà, Then came the fifth Imam, Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah of the families both of Maynün al-Qadd&h and 
al-Husayn and in his time the Lord appeared as &l-Mu'ill, a 
merchant in Palmyra but also a "man" of great majesty and 
wisdom. The sixth Imam was al-Husaym b. Muhammad of the 
family of Maymün and the seventh, 'Abdalláh also calied Ahmad, 
the father of the Mahcł, Sa'id b, Ahmad. The Mahdi was the 
servant of al-Oh'im, the first appearance of the Lord in 
royal form, But all this knowledge of past events is not 
necessary for, since then, tbe Lord and his hujja (the fagi) 
has been always among us. 

Al-Tamimí then returns to the fivefold division of 
knowledge; what the third and fourth divisions are concerned 
with is ambiguous but probably he refers to the knowledge of 
human and animal medicine. However, both doctors and vets 
only experiment, they do not cure. They have taken their 
knowledge by blindly following the philosophers just as the 
Sunnis took their knowledge from the nàtigs. They kill more 
patients than they cure. Thus it is proved that sil four 
divisions aro without any reality, Only the fifth is txue 
and that is the knowledge of the Unity of the Lord. 

Before the epistle ends, al-Tamimi refers again to 


the history of the incarnations of God. After al-Bar went 
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into concealment in the time of Adam, men fell into dis- 
belief and both the name and knowledge of the Lord were 
hidden and unknown except in the hearts of the faithful. This 
continued until the appearance of al-O&'im but even then the 
doctrino of Tawhid remained hidden throughout the period of 
the appearance of al-Mansür, al-Mu'izz and al-'Aziz. Only 
under al-liikim was the truth again revealed and without fear 


of punishment could men again declare the truth of Towhid. 


XXXVII. This epistle, probably by al-Tamimi, begins with a 
long eulogy of al-Hákim. He then explains various Quranic 
texts allegorically: fox example in the verse "The paradise, 
the breadth of which is the heavens and the earth," the 
paradise is the da'wa, its length is the ‘Agl and its breadth 
is the Nafs, the fruits of the garden are the divine sciences 
whereby the faithful are delivered from ignorance. As the 
length cannot be separated from the breadth, so the ‘Agi 
cannot be separated from the Nafs, the Nafs receiving the 
divine mAdca from the "oi, 

Fire is explained in two senses; the fire which 
kindles the hearts is the ‘Agi; the fire of hell is the 
shari'a. He then talks of the punisiment which the Lord will 
let fall on mankind because they have cone astray. Their 
perverse matures and the desires of the corporeal, animal 
soul have got the better of them, han is mace up of three 


parts; an active essence (Jawhar), which cannot be acted upon, 
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the intelligence; an essence both active and acted upon, the 
souls and finally an accident (‘arad) which is only acted 
upon, the body. The soul is susceptible both to ignorance and 
to intelligence, its essence being hidden in it. When the 
soul does not concern itself with the spiritual sciences it 

is dominated by the animal soul and returns to ignorance. On 
the other hand, if it does so concern itself, it unites with 
the spiritual knowledge, which is a trace of the intelligence, 
purifies it and makes it a spiritual form. 

Two comparisons are made with this description of 
the make up of the man. The first is with the creation of 
fixe. The soul is like tinder in which the fire, the spiritual 
knowledge, is hidden. It can only be brought out by the 
action of the flint, the intelligence, and the steel, the 
inspiration of the creator. As the fire, once produced, soon 
develops with no limits to its extent, so do the good effects 
of religious knowledge. Only by this combination of tinder 
and flint, soul and intelligence, maie and female, can the 
"fire" be produced. The second comparison is with the sperm. 
As the sperm increases in size until the embryo acquires a 
perfect form and issues from its mother's womb forgetting 
that it was once a mere sperm, so the seeker of knowledge, 
when he has found knowledge, forgets his previous ignorance 
and is unaware of the rank he has attained. 


The epistle ends with al-Tamimi praying that the 
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Unitarians may be blessed with the spiritual fire and 


commanding them to give thanks for the grace they have received. 


XXXVIII. This epistle of al-Tamimi, though undated, is said 
to have been submitted to the divinepresence and is therefore 
presumably written in 411 or earlier. He compares Tawhid 
with a candle. The five letters i,,:; (and a candle) 


represent the five hidden essences which make up Tawhid: 


namely the IrBda, Mashi'a, Kalima, S&biq, and TR1L. Similarly 


the five parts of the candle; the subtle red-blue flame at 
the top, the main flame, the wax, tho wick, and the candel- 
abrum also represent the five ministers. As one cannot talk 
of a candle except when it has all its parts so one cannot 
know Tawhid unless one knows its ministers. 

Illustrating his points from the Qur'an, ai-Tamimtf 
talks of three types of people; the people of the Zàhir, 
the Muslimün; the people of the BAtin, the Mu'minün and the 
people of the 0O8'im al-Zamin, the Muwahhidün. One cannot be 


a Unitarian if one still cleaves to the Zahir or B&tin. Then 
quoting from a majiis he shows how God created everything in 
pairs except for Tawhid. 

He then returns to the candle; it is the product 
of the bees, the d&'is. The honey is the doctrine of the 
Natiq and Asis from which the wax, the Kalima, is quite 
separate. The cotton, the SAbig, comes from the earth, the 


As&s, but it rises out of the earth and separates itself from 
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it. In the same way, the S&big has abandoned Tangil and 
Za‘wil. The candelabrum is made of copper which in Arabic 
also means smoke, from which the heavens were created,  Simi- 
larly the Sabigq instructed the TALL from whom all gross 
material things were formed. 

Just as the candelabrum has three feet, so the TALL 
has three budGd attached to him; the Jadd, Ayyüb b. ‘ALE 3 
the Fath, Rif&'à b. ‘Abd al-W&rith and the Khay&1, Mubsin b. 
‘ALL,  Al-Tamimf ends by explaining that anything good in the 
epistle is to be attributed to al-H&kim and Hamza; what is 
mistaken, to himself. 


XXXIX. Al-Tamimi, after praising al-Hakin ,d¢escribes how He 
created the 'Agl from his pure light and in him created all 
things at one time, God then created the writer, i.e, the 
Nafs, from the 'Agi, and from him the other ministers. 
Al-Tamimi then urges the Unitarians to praise God and the 
Imam and to seek wisdom. They must be constantly prepared 
for the appearance [presumably the reappearance of al-H&kim 
on the Last Day] may come at any time. He tells the story 
of a man in a caravan; night falls and they camp in the 
middle of the desert. The man sleeps a little but then wakes 
and remains awake most of the night for fear of being left 
behind. Just before dawn however, he falis asleep. The 
caravan moves off and he wakes to find himself alone. 


Al-Tamimií takes this as a metaphor for a man who, having once 
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accepted Tawhid, is forgetful and careless of his faith. 


[The later glosses explain it differently and in more detail. 
The night is the period between the disappearance of &l-Haákim 
and his return, The man's first sleep is when an imposter 
leads the Unitarians astray. His wakefulness is the da'wa 

of al-Mugtanaà. His second sleep is from the ghayba of 
al-Muqtan& to the Qiyáma and his waking is the Qiyama when 

he will be in complete despair]. They cannot repent and join 
the religion of Tawhid once the Qi: 


Sma has arrived. By then 
it will be too late. The unbelievers will be killed and the 
Unitarians rewarded. 

XL. The last writing of al-Tamimt is a poem in praise of 

I al-Hakin addressed to the inhabitants of Jabal al-Summàq. 
After a eulogy of al-H8kim, he describes the Qiyama ending 


with dire threats to the unbelievers. 


INDEX AND GLOSSARY 


I. Fersons, Tribes, Peoples, and Sects 


Al-‘Abbas: Probably the ‘Abbasid Caliph, p.77(12) 


‘Abbas b. Shutayb: The Wali ‘Abd al-Mu’minin of al-H&kin; 
Neither his name nor title seem to appear in the 
works of the historians. D: the second of the 
ministers of evil: pp.201(9,12,14,19,21). 


'Abdall8h al-MaLdT: The first Fatimid Caliph. Cf. Sa'id b. 
Ahmad, p.128(1). 


‘AbdallSh b. 2r D: the fourth Isma'113 hidden imam, p. 
202(25 

‘Abdallah (alias Ahmad) b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 
b.Maymün al-Qadd&h: Dr the seventh (or according 
to some IsmA'113 writers the fourth) of the Ism3'111 
hidden imams. Cf, Vol.I, Ch.4, p.112. pp.289(16), 
2903(2-3). 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mubammad b. al-Nu'mán: sect al-Qud&t, 
355/966-401/1011. He became g&di in 304/1003. 
Al-Hakim put him in charge of the Dër al-'Ilm. In 
390/1007 he was dismissed and in 396/1008 arrested 
but forgiven. In 401/1010 he fled from Cairo, was 
given a safe conduct back but later killed by a 
band of Turks. Cf. Vol.I, Ch.4, p.143. p.210(5) 


‘Abd al-Rahim b, Ily&s: Walt ‘Ahd al-Muslimin, a cousin of 
al-Hakim and proclaimed heir by him in 404/1013. 
For a time he was delegated the affairs of state 
and more or less took the Caliph's place. On 
al-Häkints death he was arrested and imprisoned on 
the orders of Sitt al-Mulk. D: the first of the 
ministers of evil.  pp.201(5,11,13,18,21),212(19), 
242(1),281(6). 


‘Abd al-Rabmán b. 'Awf al-Zuhri: Early Muslim convert. One 
of the Shüxa who elected ‘Uthman. Died c.31/652 
p.126(5). 

‘Abid b. Sirhan: D: the sixth hujja of Adam. p.121(10). 

Abū 'Abdali&h Muhammad b. Wahab aleQurashi: D: Shaykh 
Aal-Rigá, Safir SE Fakhr al-Muwahbidin, Bashir 


2 Kalima and third of the five 
Great Ministers. PP. 223 (4 14 14,),232(9), 264(12,15-19),- 


I - In Ismá'111 terminology. 
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Abū Bakr: First Orthodox Caliph (570-634 A.D.). D: also 
called al-Taymi and ‘Abd allat b. 'Uthmán. The 
third of the ministers of evil, pp.37(11),40(11-12, 
14), 41(1,4), 43 (1-2), 47(7), 49(1), 54(2), 

126(4), 173(13), 180(14,16), 182(8),202(1), 240(14), 
249(4). 

Abi Hanifa:  al-Nu'màn b, Thübit. Founder of the Hanafi 

school of jurisprudence (580/699-150/767). p. 202(15). 


Abü'l-Hasan ‘Alf b. Ahmad al-T5'1 al-Samtqi: D: Bahá' al-din, 
ai-.Shaykh al-Muqtaná8, lisän al-Mu’minin, Sanad 
ahbidin, the T&à411 or left Wing. The fifth 
6 five great ministers. He took over the 
leiderahip of the Druze community after Hamzats 
Ghayba. pp. 229(1,7-8), 230(4-5), 264(15-19, 22), 
305(3 * 


Abii Hisham: Probably 'Abbás b. Shu'ayb, Walf ‘Ahd al-Mu'min$n, 
q.v. p.213(1). 


Abü Ibrahim Ism&'i11 b. Muhammad b. Hamid al-Tamim$: D: Nags, 

Sa LRi 34 va, Akhnükh al-Awan, 
Idris ai-Zam 1, Hirmis, Al-Shaykh al-Mujtab8&, The 
second of the five Great Ministers. pp. 221(12,15), 
235(7), 232(7), 264(9,18-19), 284(2), 304(7), 305(1), 
317(3), 318(10), 318(15). 


Abū Ja'far al-Habb&l: Druze apostate. Father of ‘Ald b, 
Abmad al-Habbal. p.217(12,14). 


Abü'i-Khayr Saldma b, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-SAmurri:  Al-Shaykh 
al-Mugtafa, the S&biq or Right Wing. The fourth 
of the five great SEN pp. 230(3,17), 264 
(14, 18-19), 305(2). 


Abii Mangür al-Bardha‘i: A Druze apostate often mentioned in 
connexion with al-Darazi. pp. 91(14), 191(14), 
192(2,13), 217(12). 


Abt'l-Qàsim Mubarak b. ‘Al%:  Ad&'1 of Hamza's. p.216(15). 


Abü Rakwa al-Walfid b. Hisham: He was an Umayyad prince driven 
aut of Andalüs, Appeared in Syria and then Barga. 
Won the support of the Banü Qurra and Zanata Berbers. 
Set himself up as anti-Caliph. Defeated two armies 
of al-Hákim. Finally defeated in 396/1006 at 
Fayytm , Captured by Nubians and executed in Cairo 
in 397/1007. Cf. De Sacy, I. pp.CCCXVIff, ;.132(8). 


Abū Sa‘id al-Jannabi:  d.301/913. A founder of Qarmatian 
power in E, Arabia, By 286/809 he had subjugated 
a large part of Bahrayn and taken Qatif. In 291/003 
he took Hajar, Cf, Vol.I. ch.4 p.111 . p.120(7). 


Abt Sa'id ai-Malati: D: A name of the Nafs in the Incarnation 
of God as Abū Zakariyy&. The name suggests he is 
from Azerbayjan.  p.292(3). 


Abü TT aleJannabi:  (294/907-332/943-4). A Qarmatian 
leader who succeeded his brother, the elder son of 
Aba Sattd, ¢c.311/923, Attacked Basra, Kufa and in 
318/030 Mecca where he seized the Black Stone and 
for the next nine years obstructed the pilgrimage. 
Cf, Vol.I, ch.4, p. 111. p.120(7). 


Abi Talib: Father of ‘Ali, died c.619A.D. Also called ‘Abd 
Manāf. D: An incarnation of the 'Agl and not 
the real father of 'A1$. Cf. Vol.I, Ch.4, p. 114, 
p.291(1). 


Abū Yazid: D: HArit: Iblis. p.38(3,11,14,15). 


Abii Zakariyy& T&lib: D: The second incarnation of God in 
the human era. p.292(5,10). 


‘Ad: A tribe destroyed for their hostility to the prophed Hüd. 
pp. 7(8), 255(1). 

Adam al-Adnà: D: usually Akhnüikh but on two occasions refers 
to Mon,  pp.288(6), 269(4). 


Adam al-'Ági (Adam the Rebellious), Adam al-Juz'i (Adam the 
Partial) or sometimes Adam al-Adn& (Adam the 
Inferior): D: The second Adam, Akhnükh, Idris, 
Hirmis, the incarnation of the nafs, who uo 
against Adam al-Saf&. Cf, Vol.I, Ch.4, 
pp. 116(5), 122(i1), 123(10), 162(10), 324 (10), 
2B8(7,14). 


Adam ai-9af&' al-Kullí: D: the first incarnation of the ‘Agl 
in the human cycle of the universe. Called Shapnii 
Cf. Vol.I, pp. 104-106. pp. 22(4), 35(13), 107(1 Gem 
(115(6-7)115(9,16), 116(5,14, 16(2)), 117(5,8-9,11,13-14), 
116(11,19), 115(4,6, 9,16), 121(4(2),6,15), 22(2,4), 
125(16), 124(5,9), 125(4), 142(14), 144(15), 168(48), 
178(10,12), 286(12-13), 258(1,5,8-9,11), 289(3), 
295(4),317(10). 
Adam al-N&s1: Adam the Forgetful: D: the third Adam, Sharkh 
or Shi’t, who rebels against Adam al-Safa’, cf. 
Voi,.X, 104-106, pp.116(6), 122(2), 162(10), 288(8). 
Ahmad:  Neme of hn who according to the Our" ën was 
to follow Zen, pp.22(16), 23(2). 
Ahmad b. Muhammad: Dr the third IsmA'111 hidden imam. 
p.292(3-4). 


* 
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Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi al-‘Awwam:  Qüd$ al-Qud4t 405/1014- 
418/1027. A Hanbali although he administered 
Isma ‘ili law, cf. Vol.I, p.144 , D: the fifth 
of the ministers of evil. pp.74(4), 202(2), 210(11). 


Al-Abwal: A Druge apostate. p.217(9). 
‘Ajami: Persian, p.292(6). ` 
Al~‘Ajami: A Druze apostate, p.217(°). 


Akhntkh: Enoch. Equated by post-Quranic writers with Idris, 

| whiie the Greeks are said to know him as Hermes 
Trismegistes. D: Adam al-Juz’4, the first huija 
of Adam, The incarnation of the nafs,  pp.121(5), 
122(1,5(2),15), 123(6,8-10,123-14,16), 124(4), 221(11), 
225(7), 232(6), 264(7), 310(2). 
Also equated with Agar, father of Ibrahim. p.125(6). 


Al-'AkKkAÁwiyyün: The People of ‘Akka. p.21&(1). 


“ALE: Son of al-Hákim and later the seventh Fatimid Caliph, 
al-Zahir, 396/1005-427/1036. p.71(3,13). 


‘Ald: A Ma'dbün and possible a son of Hamza. p.227(3). 
O'AlÉ b, “Abdallah al-Lawwati: A Druse Ja'i, p.92(7). 


‘Ali b. Abi T&lib: I and D: The As&s of Muhammad. D: the 
second of the ministers of evil. pp. 35(14), 37(11, 
13,15), 40(9-10,12-13), 42(14), 43(6) 44(10(2),12), 
47(7), 48(4), 49(1,6,8,12), 54(4-5,7), 55(13), 
102(6), 106(1), 126(6(2),8), 154(12), 179(6), 
190(12), 180(15(2)-16), 151(5-10,16), 201(22), 
213(2), 286(16), 287(16,18), 289(14), 291(3,10-12), 
202(11), 306(4), 307(5). 
Also called ‘AlT b. ‘Abd Mandf, pp.55(12), 126(3). 


‘Alf b. Ahmad al-HabbAl: D: Druze apostate equated with 
Haman. Previously a Ma'dhün. pp.et(14), 217(8,15). 


Allah [in specialised meanings]: D: often explained by 
ta'wil and abjad to refer to figures other than God, 
cf. Vol.I, p.118. pp.36(1-11), 66(14), 74(10-15), 
122(11), 129(6), 131(14), 152(4), 164(10), téó(4-5, 
10-11), 169(19), 179(2-3), 186(12), t88(1), 192(8), 
197(4), 208(13), 2909(11), 216(4), 224(9), 304(3). 


Aly&: D: the third Incarnation of God; confused by some | 
with ‘ALE b, Abi Talib. pp. 291(4(2)-6), 292(10-11). 
Anil: D: the serpent which teapted Akhnikh, He was a ga'i 
in Akhnükh's mission. p.123(6-7). 
AleAngir: The followers of the Prophet Muhammad; from 
Medina. pp.3(18), 54(3). 
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Al-‘Arab: The Arabs. pp.17(6),17(8&), 26(4), 70(1), 123(5), 
132(2), 307(12). 


Aghab al-Ayka: The People of the Thicket to whom was sent 
the Prophet Shu'ayb (cf. Qur’dn 50.13). In later 
siras these people were equated with Midian and in 
later commentaries Shutayb was equated with Jethro. 
in much later tradition Shutayb's grave is placed 
at Hattin near Tiberias. D: Shu'ayb, who is never 

mentioned by Hamga, in later Druze theology DAMS 
to be regarded as an incarnation of the 'Agl and 
his grave becomes a major Druze shrine. p.7(7). 


'Ayy8sh b. HAbt1: D: the tenth bujja of Adam. p.121f1(11) 


Ayyfib b. *A11: D: The Jadd--the first of the three subord- 
inate ministers.  p.307(15). 

Azar: The father of Ybrashfm. The name is found in the 
kur’ än 6.74. Perhaps derived from Eleazar, the 
pare of his servant in Genesis. D: Equated with 
Aknnukh. p.125(6(2)). 

Al-'Aziz: the fifth Fatimid Caliph, 344/655-366/996 and Di 
the eighth incarnation of God, p. 71(2), 125(&-7), 
130(7), 138(10), 245(8), 2550(0), 295(9). 


'Azraw51 b. Salamiw: Dr The seventh hujja of Adam. p.121(10). 


Badr b, Rabi'a: <A tribe which revolted against Al-HaAkim, 
p. T2905 


BahA' al-Din: see under Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Tà'f 
Al-osemuübqi. 


Band al-‘tAbbas: The Abbasids. pp.15(5), 49(2), 120(13). 


Bani Hanif: a tribe conquered by Abi Bakr with the 
Mubazgirün and the AngSr. p.54(2-3). 


Bani Isrá'11: The Israelites. po.5(17}, 115(8). 
Bani Umayya: The Umayyads. pp.15(5),419(2),210(5),210(8). 


Al-Bar: D: the first incarnation of God in the human era. 
pp.30111,12 aE S2(2), S7(C), ee WE 115(11), 
120(5,5), 122(6,8-0,15), eror 124(£,13), 
125(1), 120(9), 138(2, TO}, 135(14,1 
1495(12,16), 150(6), 157(2 M 161 (4), 197(3,13), 
GECE), 203(5), 208(2), 21613}, 22 
256(2,5), 2954). 


Ki 


se» 


6), 141(£), 148(10), 
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Al-Bardha'1: See under Abii Mangür al-Bardha'i. 


Barjawàn: A slave brought up at the court of al-'Aziz. He 
was a eunuch and possibly a Negro, Sicilian or 
Slav in origin. He was appointed guardian of 
al-Hakim. At first power lay with Ibn ‘Ammar (q.v.) 
but finally Barjawan defeated him and became Wasita 
in 387/997. He acted vigorously against all rebels 
but became too overbearing with al-Hakim and was 
murdered in 391/1000. pp.103(3), 132('1,3). 

B&rkhudháya: D: A name according to Hamza derived from 
al-~B&ar by the Persians who used it as an alternative 
for Allāh. As Allāh was a name of the Aai and not 
al-Hákim it was blasphemous to describe the latter 
by this title. p.122(10(3)-11). 

Binn: D: a pre-Adamite race. pp.90(12), 92(6), 118(1), 
288(2(2)). 


Dàn$1: D: f&áther of Shatnil. pp.117(15), 118(5,13). 
Danil b. Hir'afáf: D: the ninth hujja of Adam. p.121(11). 
Al-Daragi: See under Nashtakin al-Darazi. 


DA'G&d: David. According to the Qur’An, 34.10-11, David had 
received from God tbe skill to forge iron and make 
armour. p.28(4). 


Dawid b. Hirmis: D: the fourth hujja of Adam. p.121(9). 


Fil: The Elephant (in Qur'àn 105,1) interpreted as Abū 
Yagid or Iblis. p. 38(12,15). 


Fir*awn: King of Egypt but also any haughty and insolent 
tyrant. D:  Equated with Druze apostates like 
al-Daragi and al-Bardha'X. pp.&1(3), 90(10), 
01(14(2)), 248(13). 


Al-Habash: The Abyssinians. p.87(3). 

Al-Habbai: In the Qur'dn (2,36) al-Shaytan is said to have 
driven Adam and Eve out (of their state of bliss). 
D: The Shayt&n is not Iblis but a ma'dhün of Iblis 


called variously Hubal (q.v.) and al-Habb&Sl. He 
leagued himself with Iblis against Akhnükh and 
Sharkh and having first persuaded Anil and Taytkh 


to take him to them, he tempted them. pp. 123(7,11), 
124(5). 


H8b11: Abel, son of Adam, killed by Cain. p.288(13). 
HSbil b, Badis: D: The eighth bhujja of Adam. p.121(10). 


Al-HSkim bi-Amr Allāh; The official nane of al-Hükim, the 
sixth Fatimid Caliph 375/685-411/1021. D: the 
name was condemned by Hamza as being blasphemous. 
pp.16(2,7), 28(2), 67(12), 74(6,8), 253(5). 


Al-Yandm: Une of two wrestlers murdered by al-Hikim. p.111(1). 


Haman: in tho Bible the Persian minister hostile to the Jews 
in the Book of Esther. In the Qur'àn, he was 
Wazir to Pharaoh. D: Like Fhaxaoh he is equated 
with the Druze apostates. pp. 81(3), 90(10), 
91(14), 92(1), 10E(17), 151(14), 182(6,8). 


Hamza b. ALE b. Ahmad: The founder of the Druze religion and 
D: the incarnation of the ‘Aql, pp. 30(16), 78(10), 
SOLS), SVE2Z), 96(6), 107(10), 121(15), 136(10), 
139(10), 195(11), 197(7), 206(17), 216(6), 219(15), 
py AT 224(11), 227(11), 229(6), 248(6), 264(5), 
284(3,5), 285(8), 204(68, 19). 


Harat b.Taxmah aleIgbahéni: The oponent of Shagnil and 
incarnation of the pida, ee Vol.I, pos 


pp.34(5), 35(2), 118(2,12,15), 119(2,9), 120(2 
143(©), 144(7,16-17 Rn 145(2), 153(18), 1541), 
245(7). 


HArün: Aaron, I: The As&8s of Mūsa (before Joshua). 
pp.125(2), 286(16), 289(7). 


Al-Hasan b. ‘Ammar; leader of the KutSma Berbers entrusted 
by al-‘Agtz with the care of al-H&kim, Appointed 
WAasita over Berbers.  Quarrelled with Barjawàn, who 
allied with Mangitekin against him. The latter was 
defeated. Later, however, a Berber revolt broke 
out against him and he was defeated and Barjawün 
took over his position. Ibn ‘Ammar was at first 
pardoned but later assassinated, p.132(1,3). 


Hasan b. Hiba aleRaffa: D: Chief Nagib which a gloss in MS 
Z equates with the Chief Mukasir. pp.232(16), 235(7). 


Hassan b. Ulayy&n sl-Kalbi: Commander in the rebellion of 
Abu Rakwa Walid b. Hisham (q.v.). p.132(10). 


Hawirt "Zen: The Disciples of Jesus. p.125(13). 
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Hawwa or more properly Hawwá': Eve. The name is not found 
in pis si I and D: The hujja of Adam, 
pp. 119(6-7), 288(9). 

Hinn: I and D: A pre-Adamite race, cf. Vol,.I, p.103. 
pp. 9O0(11), 92(5), 286(2), 

Hirmis: Hermes Trismegistes. D, Equated with Idris and so 
is an incarnation of the Nafs, cf. Yol.I,pp.115-116. 
pp. 221(11), 225(7), 232(6), 264(8), 310€2). 

Hubal: See under al-HabbAl, but also the name of an idol 
acored in Mecca in pre-Islamic times. 

Husayn: Son of A11, the third Imam, 4/626-61/680. p.292(13). 

Husayn: D: Possibly a son of Hamza; a Ma'dhün. p.227(3). 

Ál-Husayn b. Abmad: D: The sixth of the Isma‘iii hidden 
imams, a Qadd&hid, p.202(16). 

Husayn b. Ja'far al-Husayni: Sultan of the Hijàz who at first 

| supported Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. al-Jarraüh but later 
quarrelied with him anc deserted him. pp. 133(2,5,&). 


Iblis: The Didde-the supreme devil. In the Qur'àn the angel 
who refused to bow down to Adam. D: A ga'i among 
the Jinn who was at first obedient to God but later 
refused to obey Shatnil and was expelled from the 
da'wa. Also called Harit. pp. 22(4), 25(5), 384(2), 
58(3,7,9,11(2),12), $2(7-8), 64(3), 73(1-2), 
9C0(4-60,9,13), 91(4), 9e(12), 117(5,9,9), 115(2), 
noni 12001), 123(4(2), 11), 144(8,12,16,19-20), 

146(9),153(16). 161(12), 173(4), 172(6-7), t81 (13), 
182(6,5), 183(9(2)), 194(2), 2t ó4(6-7), 231(7), 
245(4, 7); 28961), 295(15). 


Iblis: Any devil or devils. pp.32(7), 55(4), 62(10), 64(1), 
110(2), 176(6), t98(1). 


IbrShim: Abraham. I: The third Natig. D: The second EL iq, 
a prophet of the false § art ‘as. pp. 6(2), 13 
125(6, SA 2ee(11, Toja 2595 A, 
Idris al-Zamin: DE with Enoch and Hermes in Muslim legend, 
D: the incarnation of the nafs. pp. 92(2), 221(11), 
22517}, 232(6), 264(7), stot3j. 


Iflaton b. Qaysün: D: the eleventh bujja of Adam. Fresumably 
Iflatinm is intended for Afihiun, Flato. p.121(12). 
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Imamiyya: A Shi*i Sect--The Twelvers. p.44(14). 
‘Ish b. Lamakh: D: The fifth hujja of Adam. p.121(9). 


‘Īsā b. YOsuf: Jesus. I: The fifth NA ig Di A prophet 
of the false sharf'as. pp. 1 6,12), 35(13), 
125(11,14), 189(11), 296(11 aay. 289(8), 291113). 

Ishaq: Isaac; the son of Ibrahim. p.17(17). 

Ism&'11: Ishmael; Son of Ibrahim. pp.17(16), 35(14), 
125(6), 286(15), 289(5). 


Ism&'1l b. Muhammad: D: The first Ism&'111 hidden imam. 
p.292(1). 


Al-Sh£'a al-Ism&*‘iliyya: The Ism&‘tlt sect: a rare use of 
this description, cf. Vol.I, p.110. pp.117(3), 
120(7). 


Jabra'11: Gabriel. p.201(6,8). 


Ja'far al-Darir:  'Álim al-'ülamA', An account of him is to 
be | found in Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalsnt, Raf* al- Sc an 
it SET, Vol.I, P Di is hic 


ah Baa: 


the ministers of evil. p.201): 


Ja'far b. Muhammad: Ja'far al-Sidig; I: the sixth Iman | 
80/690-148/756. pp.69(2), 9?9(2), 99(6-7), 127(11), 
144(13). 


Jinn: I and Di A oe race, ECG ANA G2(5), 


Al-KA' ina: D: The day of the battle between the people of 
Tawhid and the people of Tang*i and Ta'wil, cf. 
Vol.I, Ch.2 especially pp.47-48. pp.216(1),215(7. 10). 
Khumár b. Jaysh al-SuiaymAnT al-'Akk&wi: The recipient of 
à letter of Hamza's. Apparently a cousin of 
al-Hákim. pp.245(1,5,7). 
Khatkin: The Chief DA'I of the Ismá'2711s, cf. Vol.I, p.18. 
D: The third of the ministers of evil. pp.74(7), 
201(22). 
Khatlakh Màjàn: A Druze apostate. p.217(10). 
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Al-Khazar: The Khazars--a people of the Caucasus whose 
kingdom lasted until the eleventh century A.D. 
p.6(17). 

Khurremiyya: Various groups who believed in the imamate of 
Abü Muslim of Khurasán after his execution in 
136/754 or of his daughter Fatima, The most famous 
Khurram was Babak who led a rebellion and was 
subsequently executed in the reign of al-Ma'müm. 
They were said to be tolerant of other religions, 
to believe in reincarnation, to be dualists and to 
be promiscuous; but such polemics are prep of 
the descriptions of most heretical groups, 7Dp.174(15). 


The KutG@ma: A Berber tribe which originally supported the 
Fatimids in N. Africa. Its kings were killed by 
al ~Haicim . p.132(5). 


Lugmán: A sage whose life equalied that of seven vultures 
and to whom many proverbs are attributed; goo 


Al-Mahdi: ‘Abdallah or ‘Ubaydallah--the first ig eps Cal 
See under Sa'id b. Ahmad. pp. 37(3,6,8,9,14(2)), 
39(5), 55(13-14), 127(12), 125(1), 182(3), 280(17), 


202(7,12). 
Majüs: The Magians or Zoroastrians.  pp.77(8), 174(21), 
195(1). 


MALik [b. Anas]: Jurist and founder of the MAliki school 
of Law, Wrote Kitab aleMuwatta’. Born between 
SO/FOL and 97/715 and died 179/705, p.202(15), 


MAlik b, Satid [b. MAlik al-FAragi]: The QAÀdi al-CQud&t in 
succession to '^bd al-'Aziz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu'mán. 
Become QAdf in 395/1007 and again in 399/1008. 
E by al-Hakim in 405/104, cf. Vol.I, p.143. 
p.210(90). 


RTT The third FAtimid Caliph 302/014-341/953, Dr The 
sixth incarnation of God. pp.47(12), 295(9), 217(6). 


Maryam: Mary, I and D: The hujja of the S&hib ZamAnihi, 
Zakariyyà; and mother of Jesus only in a spiritual 
sense. Sometimes equated by the Ism&‘ilis with John 
the Baptist (e.g. in ^Al-Sür$:  Al-Qasida al-5 iriya 
ed. ‘Arif Tamir (Damascus, 1955), p.54). p.44(5) 


Maymün al-QGacd&h: D; The ancestor of the last three hidden 
Isna'$1$ Imams. Either he or his son often suggested 
as the founder of IsmA'ilism by writers hostile to 
the sect. pp. 289(16), 292(9,13,16). 


Ail-Miqd5d: A companion of the Prophet who died in 33/634. 
Honoured by all Shita sects (although the Sunnis, 
especially ‘Abd al-Jabb&àr, say he supported Abu 
Bakr and others) and grouped with Salm&n and Abū 
Dharr as faithful to ‘Alf. D: The incarnation of 
the TAIL, probably referring here to the second 
minister, in the time of Muhammad,  p.10T1(15). 


Mu'Wnid: A foliower of al-Darazi to whos Hamza wrote a letter 
iu prison. pp. 217(12), 2185(1). 


Mu'Awiyn b. Sakbr: The first Umayyad Caliph d,61/680, 
D: according to Hamza,Muhammad appointed him his 
Hujis but later replaced him by ‘ALT whou he made 
his ns, Mu'Awiya thus considered himself superior 
to ‘ALE, and more qualified to be Caliph on 
‘Uthmin'’s death. pp. 37(11-12(2)), 40(12), 126(5-3). 


Mub&rak b. ‘Ali: A Druge DATEL, pp. G2(8), 217(14). 


Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. Jarrx&áb: <A Bedouin Leader of a clan 
of the tribe of Tayy who like his father Daghfal 
played an important role in relations with the 
FAtinids and Byzantines from c.367/977 until 
AOS/lO!i3-14. At one point he supported the Fatimid 
governor of Damascus against Ibn ‘Ammar but later 
deserted. Helped al-Hikim against bü Rakwa. In 
403/1012 in Ramla he proclaimed an enti-Caliph to 
al-Haékim, an ‘Aly Sharif in Mecca,  Al-Hjákim was 
about to attack Mufarrij when he died 405/101 3-14 
perhaps from poison. pp. 1533(1,3,5,7-9). 


Al-Muhsjirün: The followers of Mahammad who emigrated from 
Mecca to Medina. pp. 3(18), 54(3). 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah: The Prophet Muhammad 570-632 A.D. 
I: The sixth N&tiq. D: A prophet of the false 
Sharí'as and first of the ministers of evil. ee 
especially Vol.I, Ch.3, section "The Relation of 
Tawhia to other religions" pp.ovff. pp. 2(19), 
11(4), 13(3), 17(1,5), 23(2), 25(10), 33(3,9,), 
35(13), 36(12), 37(6), 3c(14), S39(5), 48(7), 53(1,4, 
8), 54(6), 77(3,5,8), &1(6), 87(2), 87(5), CPOE), 
50(3), 100(3,11), 101(15), 115(17), 116(1-2), 
126(1,9-10), 127(9), 126(3), 154(9,12), 180019), 
151(13,16), 194(11,14), 195(1), 201(21), 203(4), 
213(2), 286(12,16), 289(14), 290(15) 307(5-6). 


E 
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Muhammad b, ‘Abdallah: D: The fifth Zennxäit hidden imam; 
a Qaddahid, p.292(12). 


Mubanmad b. ai-Hanafiyya: Son of ‘Alf and Khawla. 16/637 
«81/700, After Husayn's death in 60/680 many turned 
to him as leader e.g, Mukhtar but he gave little 
Support to such movements. p.54(5). 


Mubammad b, Isma'T1: I: For the early and always for the 
more extreme IemA‘ilis the seventh NPtíg cf. Vol.I, 
pp. 1-3. pp.f07(15), 127(10,12-13), 289(15). 


Muhammad b. Ismá'Zi1: D, The second Ism&‘i1i hidden imam. 


Muhsin b. ‘Ali: D: The Khay81, the third of the three 
subordinate ministers. p.307(16). 


Al-Mu'ili: D: the fourth incarnation of God. Literally, 
the Causer. pp.292(13), 293(5). 


Al«-Mu'izz: The fourth Fatimid Caliph, 319/931-365/975, in 
whose reign Egypt was conquered. D: The seventh 
incarnation of God. pp. 42(8), 128(7), 130(19), 
216(4), 295(9). 


Al-Murtag&: D: First holder of the position of the Kalima 
under Hamza. Died c,409/1017-18 and succeeded by 
Abu ‘Abdallah Mubammad b. Wahab al-Qurashil. See 
above, p.225(3). 


Misa b. ‘Imran: Moses. I: The fourth n&tig. D: a prophet 
of the false shari'as. 5(17), 6(2), 9(3), 
17(16,18), 35(13), 125(9 511-12), 151(6,13), 
165(4-5), 286(11,16), 289(6). 


Al-Nag&r&: The Christians. pp. 16(1,10), 19412), 20(7), 
21(9), 77(5), 87(3), 89(3), 151(6), 174(21), 178(2), 
194(14), 214(5+9), 


Nashtakin al«Dayagi: Perhaps a Turk,  Proclaimed the divinity 
of al-HAkim.  Quarrelled with Hamza and was killed 
in Cairo or Lebanon c.410/1019. See especially 
Voi. I, Ch.2. pp.90(15), 91(1,4), 191(14), 192(2, 
15), 216(2), 217(9). 


Al-Nawaigib: Those who hate ‘AlZ. I and D: Usually the 
Sunni Muslims. pp. 41(4), 43(2), 44(14), 42(11), 
77(1), 179(10), 180(14), 194(9). 


AleNüba: The Nubians, p.87(4). 
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NOh b. Lamak: Noah. I: The second nàfig. D: the first 
of the prophets sent with false sharf'as to punish 
men for not accepting Tawhtd. pp.35(13), 125(1, 
5-6), 286(11,15), 289(2). 


Al-Nugayri: Ibn Nugayr.  Eponymous founder of the Nugayris 
who proclaimed himself the bab of the tenth Shi'i 
imam in 245/859-60. pp. 172(1,13), 174(5), 175(5,17), 
177(12), 178(14), 181(4,16), 183(5). 

Al-Nugayriyya: The Nugayris or ‘Alawis, a religious sect 
of N.W. Syria much attacked by Hamza in his writings 
especially Epistle XV. pp.172(3),172(5),160(12). 


Q&bil; Cain, cf. Qur'üu, 5,27-32.  p.288(13). 


Qaddah: D: Masi of Satid the Mahdi. and presumably a 
descendant of Maymün, q.v. p.35(14). 


Al-DQà'im: The second Fatimid Caliph, 280/893-334/946. 
D: the fifth incarnation of God and the first 
royal incarnation,  pp.37(4,10), 125(14), 126(2,7,11), 
129(3-5,7,12), 130(2,4,6), 182(3), 253(5), 293(5-6). 


Al-Qaràmita: The Qarmafians, cf. Vol.I, pp.111-112. p.120 
(5,7-8) ¢ 

Qarmafi: Qarmatian. D: here used for an early group of 
true Unitarians. p. 120(7). 


Al-Qarmát2: D: A Qarmatian leader who attacked Egypt in the 
time of al-Hàkim. More probably the attack took 
place in 263/973 in the reign of al-Mu'izz or 
possible in the reign of al-'Azíz. p.28(1). 


Q&rün: The name occurs in the Qur'án 28 and 40 as an wn- 
believing minister of Fir'awn (q.v.). D: the 
incarnation of the ‘Agi in the time of God's ap- 
pearance as Abū Zakariyy& (q.v.). p.292(6). 

Qat'iyya: A Shíi'$ sect or group of sects who believe the 
death of the Imam is definite and so continue the 
line of Imams. (Cf. the WS&gifiyya--any sect which 
"stoppped" at a certain member of the 'Alid dynasty). 
p.44(14). 

QaydAr b. Lamak: D: the twelfth hujja of Adam. p.121(12). 


Al-Qurashi: See under Abii 'Abdall&h Muhammad b. Wahab 
ai-Quxashi. 
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Raydan: A Mosque visited by al-Hakim and the home of Hamza. 
5,7), 107(3). 


Rif&'aà b. ‘Abd al-W&rith: D: The Fath--the second of the 
| three subordinate ministers.  p.307(15). 


Riman: D: a pre-Adamite race,  p.2958(2). 
Ai-Rüm: The Byzantines. p.6(17). 


Sa'd [b. Abi Waqqig]: A Companion of Muhammad, Conqueror 
of Persia, Founded Küfa. One of the electors of 


Al-S&da: The official title used by the Qaramita on their 
coins and on documents for their Collegium of Six. 
D: According to Hamza, a title given then by God, 
pp.120(9), 240(5). 

Sa'id b. Abmad or Sa‘id b. al-Sbalaghlach: 'Abdali&h or 

: '"Ubaydall&h, the first FAtimic: Caliph. pp. 35(13), 
46(2), 55(14), 127(12), 289(17), 293(3). 

Sa'id [b. Zayd Abū Thawr]: An early convert to Islam and a 
Companion of the Prophet. One of the 10 promised 
Paradise, Died 50/670 or 51/671. p.126(4). 

Salmin al-Farist: Companion of the Prophet. Centre of many 
Shi't legends; D: An incarnation of the 'Agl. 
pp. 100(10-11), 199(4). 2 

Sām: Shen: I and D: The Asis or Waat of Nth. pp.35(14), 
125(4), 286(15), 289(5). 

Sag&liba: The Slavs (but cf. Ivanow, Rise of the Fatimids, 
p.21n. for the frequent confusion with the Sicilians). 
p.87(4). 

Sargar: <A dA'$ of Adam's in Al-Absa'. Converted many to 

Al-ShBfi'ií: The founder of the Sháfi'i school of law. 
150/767-205/820.  p.202(15). 

Sham'ün al-gaf&': Simon Peter; I and D: The Asis of ‘Esa. 
pp. 33(14), 125(12, 286(16), 289(8). B 

Shaxkh: D: The third Adam, Seth, the second hujja of Adam 
aleSaf&', the wife, brother or khalifa of Akhnükh. 
pp. 121(6), 122(2,15), 123(8-9,13), 288(8). 
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Shatnil: D: The first Adam, an incarnation of the ‘Aal. 
pp. 177(15,19), 118(5,13), 119(4,10,16,15], 
120(4), 122(3,7-8), 123(2,5,12), 124(8,10), 144(16), 
146(13), 170(7)., 

Shi't or Shit: Seth, the Son of Adam. D: The third Adan, 
Sharkh or Eve. pp. 35(14), 121(8), 122(3,5-6). 


Al-güfiyya: The Sufis, p.110(5). 


Sufy&n al-Thawri:  97/715-161/778. Theologian, Traditionist 
and Ascetic.  p.202(15). 


Suwayd: One of two wrestlers murdered by al-H&kim. p.111(11). 


Talha: Companion of the Prophet. One of the Shira. Opponent 
of 'Uthm&n and then of ‘Alf. Killed in the Battle 
of the Camel 36/656, p.126(4). 


Al-Taminmi: See under Abü Ibrahim Isn&'11 b. Muhammad b, 


Tayükh: D: Name of the ma'dhün, who is called the peacock 
in the garden of Eden, p.123(7(2)). 

Thamüd: An old Arabian race destroyed for scoffing at their 
prophet S&iih. p.255(1). 


Timm: A pro-Adamite Race, p.288(1). 
Tirmüb: D: Father of H8Srit--Iblis, p,118{3). 


Tubba': Its people, like the people of the thicket, rebelled 
against their prophet, cf. Qur’4n 50.14. p.7(7). 


Tubfa al-Hanafiyya: Wife of ‘Ali and mother of Muhammad b. 
Al-Hanafiyya, Elsewhere called KLhawla, p.54(5). 


The Turks: 28(3), 85(9), 87(4), 94(8). 


‘Ubaydallah b. Jarrah: Probably Abi ‘Ubayda b, al- Jarrah who, 
according to the Shł'a, with Abi Bakr and ‘Umar 
conspired to take the rule from ‘Alt. One of the 
ten promised paradise. D: A hujja of Nubammnacd , 
p.126(5). | 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab: Second Orthodox Caliph, d.23/644. Di 
The fourth of the ministers of evil. pp, 37(11), 
40(11-12,14), 41(1,4), 43(1-2), 47(7), 49(1) 126(4), 
173(13), 180(14,16), f62(8), 202(1), 248(14,18), 
ee 
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'Uthmán b, ‘Affan: The third Caliph 4.35/655. D: The fifth 
of the ministers of evil. pp. 37(11), 43(1), 49(1), 
126(4,7), 173(13), 150(15-16), 182(8), 202(2), 
245(13). 


Al-Yahüd: The Jews. pp. 16(1,10), 19/12), 20(6), 21(3), 
77(3), 87(3), 89(3), 115(7), 151(6), 174(21), 
178(2), 194(11), 214(8(2)). 

Ya'qüb: Jacob, son of Isaac. In the Qur'&n he becomes 
Isaac's brother. p.17(17). 

Yuhann&: A variant for Yfhann&; probably John the Baptist. 

pet?(17). 

Yüsha' b. ‘Imran: D. The third hujja of Adam. p.121(9). 

Yüsha' b. ai-Nün: Joshua son of Nun. I: Wasi and As&s 
of Moses, successor of Aaron, pp.17(16), 35(14), 
256(16). 

Yüsuf: Joseph son of Jacob. p.17(17). 

ZaghSwa: A people of Südàn also called Shama and by Ibn 
Khaldün Mulaththamün now oniy East of Chad. 
Originally a ruling aristocracy over negroes from 
Abyssinia to Senegal.  Cognate to Tuaregs. p.&7(4). 

Zaksriyya: An Imam or according to Abi Hatim al-R&zi a 
Lahig. p.17(17). 

Zanj: Negro tribes of E. Africa, but especially the rebel 
Slaves who rebelled in Iraq in 75/694, and 
254/868-270/883. pp.57(8), 87(3). 

Zaydiyya: The Sh1'i sect of the Zayd$s. p.44(14). 


Al-Zubayr: Cousin of the Prophet Muhammad and fifth convert. 
Died in the Battie of the Camel aged c.60-67. 


p.126(4). 
il. Places 


Adminiyya: D: Birthplace in Hind of Adam al~Safa’. 
pp.117(14), 121(4). 

Al-Ahsü'; E. Arabia or a fortress in al-Babrayn near al-Hajar 
founded by Abü TBhir. D: the centre of Shatnitl's 
da'wa. pp.119(14-17), 120(15). 
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Al-Anging’: or aleAngind, a town in Upper Egypt. Cf. Vol.I, 
p.248. pp.237(1,4). 


‘Arafat: A plain near Mecca, climbed during the Pilgrimage. 
pp.46(6), 47(3). 


Al-‘Agsar: A Garden in Cairo visited by al-H&kim. 
pp. 10 4(5(2),7,15), 105(13). 


Al-Aghar: One of the chief mosques of Cairo (where al-Hikim 
ended certain prayers) built as the main mosque of 
alefihira by tho Fatimids 362/972. p.40(6). 


Bab al-Futüb: A Gate of Cairo, p.246(6). 

Bab Zawfila: <A Gate of Cairo, p. 246(6). 

Baghdid: The 'AbbAsid Capital. p.77(12). 

Balkh: A city in Khurasün, p.7&({1). 

Bagra: A city in Lower 'Ir&q. p.121(5). 

Bayt Allah: The Ka'ba. pp.5(7), 46(5), 47(2,13-15,), 485(1-2). 

Bayt al-Magdis: Jerusalem. p.T47(5). 

Bi'r al-Hufra: A well in Calro. p.111(3). 

Bií'x aleZibagq: A well in Cairo. pp.110(7), 111(4). 

Al-Dakka: A garden visited by al-H5ki» p,t103(4-6,8). 

Damir: D: According to Hamza the Greek name for Isfah&n, 
home of the father of Harit, (There is a Muslim 
derer rd that the serpont was sent to Isfah&n). 

s,1186(4). 

Dar ‘Iim: The Dar ale€'Iim or Dir al-Hikma, the University 
founded by al-Hikim and presided over by the 
Da'i aleDu'it, See articie by D. Bourdel in 
E, T. 2nd E ee peS(te). 

Dimagshg: Damascus. p.77(11). 

Al-Furs: Persia., pp.120(6,15), 122(10). 

Hajar: € of al-AhsA' (ai-Has3). D: Another name for 

Sirna, headquarters of Shatnil, pp.119(12) 120(1,15). 

Al-Hajar al-Aswad: The Black Stone of tbe Ka'ba, p.47(2,6). 

Al-Hij&z: Region in W, Arabia. pp.133(2), 290(18). 

Hijàsi: The puse of Ee visited by al-«HAkim 

Hind: cis at first the non-Muslim part; later all India. 
pp. 26(4), &7(3), 117(14), 121(4). 


Isbahan: 
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Isfahhn. p. 118(3(2)). 


Jabal al-Summiq: Mountain area near Aleppo, One of the 


first areas in which conversions to Taw) 
In 423/1032 the amtrs of Antioch and A 


1d were made, 
eppo sup- 


pressed a revolt there. p.316(15). 


Jami‘ ‘Amr b. al-'Àg: Most ancient mosque in Cairo--or 


xather Pusetät, p.77(11). 


Jami‘ Mu'äwiya: The great mosque of Damascus though in fact 


Khuraskn ; 


this is the work of al-WalXd X. p.77(11). 
pp.35(16), 46(9,12). 
A place in Yamania ox on the coast of Bahrayn 


where wood of lances from India is sold. p.29(4). 


An area to the North West of Persia. pp.28(3), 
78(2), 130(6). 


Ale-Kudy& al-Bayda': Epistle XXIII is addressed to the 


inhabitants of this pisce, which I have been unable 
to identify, pp. 235(1,3). 


Makka; Mecca. pp. 46(6-7), 133(3,8), 29103, 


AloMags : 


Migr: (a) 


An area of Cairo,  pp.102(3,10(2)), 108(14). 


Egypt. (b) Old cities South of Fatimid Cairo. 
pp. 28(2), 77(11), 109(1), 225(12), 246(4). 


Al-Makhtass: A garden in Cairo visited by al-Hakim. 


pp. 104(1,5,5,15), tO5(14). 


AleNahrawan: The area between Baghdad and WAsit where ‘ALL 


Al-Qühira: 
Ai-Qarafa: 


defeated the Khawariy in 35/658. p.163(17). 
Cairo, pp.40(7), 133(5-6), 225(12), 246(4). 


The cemetry below the Mugattam hills in Cairo 
-most significant of Muslim cemeteries. Contains 
the cave of the seven sleepers, Especially visited 
by women, Also called imam Shafi'$í,cf. Massignon, 
"La Cité des Morte au Caire" in Bulletin de l'Institut 
francais d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, LVII 
(1955), pp.25-80. — pp.ió(8), 110(2). 


Qibü&b al-[Qayr: Tombs in the cemetery in QarAfa. p.1t6(%). 


Al-Ramla: 
R&shida: 


A city in Palestine. p.133(3). 

à mosque bulit by al-Hàkim in 393 and visited by 
him on his trips round Cairo, cf, De Sacy, Hx 
Introduction CCCI. pp.109(7), 19°(13). | 


Sabri’ aleJubb: Plain of the Well. D:  Flain visited by 


al~Hikim, pp.132(10,12), 133(6), 134(3). 
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Jabal Sarandib: Ceylon or Adam's Peak in Ceylon. In Muslim 
legend it is the home of Adam. D: The home of 
the second Adam, Adam the Partial. p.289(1). 


Sarramand: D: A city from which the second Hujja of Adam 
(viz. Sharkh) came. p.121(G). Pehap S 


Al-Sham: Syria. pp.275(3), 2904168). 


dbz" A dockyard visited by al-Hakim in Cairo. p.103 


Sind: The Punjab and N.W.India, p. 957(3). 


Sina: D: A town in Yemen “galled in Arabic al-Mu'jisa, 
the headquarters of Shatnil, later called Hajar. 
pp.117(17), 119(4,12), 121(5). 


Al-91dün: The Sudan. p.87(4). 


Sig Mäsin: An area of Cairo. According to Magrizi it was 
in the street of Bar jawtn. p.202(6). 


Tadmur: Palmyra, p.292(14). 
Tibetan (Shields): .28(4). 


Tibr: One of the mosques visited by al-HBkim. pp. 104 
(14-16(3)), tO5(14). 


AleYUunániyya: The Greek language.  p.118(3). 


III. Books 


Akhbar ale-AnbiyA': Traditions of the Prophets, Khaburis 
often synonymous with badith but here the meaning 
seems to be in a more general sense: stories about 
the prophets. pp.20(3,6,16), 

AleInjil: The Gospels. pp.17(12), 20(3). 

Ale-Igtigaxr: A work on figh in two volumes by the Rat — 
&l-Hu'mán, An abridgement of the Kitab al-Ikhbar. 
p.211(7). 

Kitab a1-Balagh waleNihSya: The ninth piece in the Druze 
Canon .pp65-78. 191(15), 194(9). 

Kit&b al-Da'à'in; The Da'&'im al-Isliu by the Qadi al-Nu'mán. 
Ihe principal book of Ismi‘iii figh. pp.211(6), 
1T3185(4). ' 


ake 


Kitab ere e The tenth piece of the Druze 
canon. pp.79-96, 222(4). 


AleKitA&b al-ma'rüf bil-Naqd al-Khafi: The sixth piece of 
the Druge canon. pp.31-50, 53(17). 


Kitab al-S1rxra:  Al-Síra al-Mustaqima--the twelfth piece of 
the Druge canon. p.35(3), 


Mukhtagar al-Athdr: by the Q&àgí$ al-Nu'mán. An abridgement of 
the Da'&'im al-Islam,  p.211(6). 


AleQur’an: pp.2(10), 17(16), 35(15), 38(4), 55(10), 66(13), 
74(6,0,12), 81(6), 86(9,15), 94(1,4), 101(14), 
105(4), 110(11), 115(7,12), 122(1), 124(6), 128(2, 
16(2)), 121(12), 146(4,8), 151(20), 170(11), 177(15), 
109(16), 193(17), 200(10), 2 Ee 13), 

254(11), 287(3), 2901(3), 306(3), 307(4). 

There are also many quotations from the Qur’ än 
shown below the text in the edition. 


Ale€Tawr&: The Torah, Pentateuch or Old Testament. pp. 17 
(12,14), 20(3), 115(71, 193(17). 


Zabür: The Psalms. p.193(16). 


iV. Technical Terms 


Adban: Call to Prayer. pp. 8(8), 10£(7-8), 109(5), 205(2,6). 


Ahi al-Dhimua: The non-Muslim communities who pay the jizya. 
pp,.16(10), 33(2), 4806), 201(11), 272(16). 


Am$r al-Mu'mintn: Not used in Druze terminology but for the 
Tama‘ ilis here usually refers to al-HBkim. 
pp. 2(3), 3449), 4412), 6(17,72), 7(2,5,13), 9(2,9), 
19(2, 7), 11(3,2), 13(5,0,14), 14(4,9.10,12,13). 
16(2,8,14), 17(2,5), 18(11), 19(15,16), '20(1), 
21 (10, 14,16), 22(6, 7,10), 23(13,14,18), 25(7), 
SE AN 50(4,6), B0(224), 87(10), 96(7), 221(8). 
2 ee AE EE 14,16,19), 246(7), 240(2,6-7), 


‘Aql: The Universal STEEN I and D: The first of 
the hudüd, D: Incarnate as Hamza; (only recorded 
in this sense). pp.75(9-12), 90(2), 106(3), 130(3), 
140(9(2),12,16), 141(5,13-14,16-17) , 142(5-7,11,14, 
16), 143(2,6-7(2) 10(2)-12), 142(17(2)-18), 144 
be 5,10,13415), 145(6,8-11), 146(2), 147(13-14), 
145(1,10-11), 151(5), 152(11,12-14), 153(4), 154(16), 
157(7(2 df 150/18), 168(1), 165(6,8,10,16), 170(5), 
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186(14,18), 199(10), 203(15), 229(18), 251(21 
252(4), 253(9), 257(6, 13), 262(3-5), 264(4), 
200(12), 290(8,12,14), 2€ Aren, 299(8,10,12, 1^ 


AE) 


Ze 
300(8,16), 301(1,3-4,10,14), 302(4,6,16), 314( 
Asad: The constellation of Leo. p.35(1) 


Asüs: I: the wali or licutenant of the Natic 
explain the batin to nan. D: In particular it 
refers to ‘Al pp. 25(9), 32(9) 33(5,8,11), 34 
(6,8), 35(6,7,10), 36(10,11,14,15), 37(8), 32(2), 
3e(1,8), 42(9), 43(3,12-13), 45(7,15), 47(2, 4-6,9), 
45(3), 4o(10), 49(15), s0(3), 54(4), 55(11-12), 
56(10), 59(7-8), Gi (An, ó7( 68(10), 72(2), 


who will 


i), 


D 

75(3), prr £1(8), 83(7), S4(11), 86(13), 89(14), 
0$1(12), 102(7), 104(2,11(2)), 105(5,10), 107(13), 
109 (11212(2)), 110(10), 111(2,5,13), 112(1-3,7), 
dur 2j), 121(7-8), 125(4,7,10,12), 126(3,6(2),8), 

153(13), 135(14), 138(2), 153(12,14), 154(4,11,13), 
170(2) ,173(11), izete), 187(1), 189(3), 19213), 
194(11), 197 (12, 19), 19013), 19965,15(2)), | 200(3,17), 
201(7,10,22), 205(11) 211(2,10,13,16), 212(3,10,19), 


213(2), 216(12), Setia ET. 286(15,17=18), 
287(9-9,15), 285(5(2)-6,9,14), 290(6,9,16-17), 
201(1,3,10), 293(17), 306(3,5,18), 307(8,10). 
I: a title of the chief DA'L. D: a title of the 
Sübig, the fourth of the budid. pp.73(12), 106(4), 
THF (TS). | 
Al-Baxí': God, pp. 3(3), 34(3,11)5, 38 
116(7,10,14,17), 117(5,4),118( 


), 92(5), 115(6,10), 
1 ,18), 119(1), 
T 129(1), (EI), 3), 1 e 
151(4, 11-12,17), 159(12), 16° ; 
199(10), 306 (9), 216(7), 239 
258(7(2)), Sin 276(15), 
2S (2), 302(6). 


Batin: I:the inner meaning of religion: known through the 
f process of ta’wil, D: often synonymous with 
Iena'tlism. pp. 3(10,11), 4(13), 5(1), 32(12,14,1:), 
36(14), 40(8), 41(3,6,8,14), 42(1,10,14), 43(6,10), 
aa 7), 45(2-3), 47(1,10-11), 48(11-12), 49(5,7, 
2,15), 53(9,18), 56(6), 57(1), 69(8), ion 81(10), 
59 [4], 96(3), 107(1), Toe(15), 109(12),110(4), 11115), 
113(4), 116(3), 128(17(2)), 1 51(3), 136(5), 147(11), 
149012}, 150(1), 154(41-13), 161(15), 162(1,3), 
163(6), 164(3), 170(15), 174(19), 175(3), 176(1, 3-4, 
6«7,10712,15) , 179(4,6), 191(1), 193(9,17), 211(6, 
7-10), 214(9(2)), 219(5), 251(9,17), 254(9-10,), 
258(6), 281(4), 286(10), 287(3,5-6,b), 293(14-16), 
204(12), 295(1), 306(4-5,13-14), 307(1), 310(12). 


140(10), 150(12), 

165(142), 169(15], 
, 251(3,7), 252(1), 
7(6,10), 281 (2), 


N 
eo 
a» 


Al-Batiniyya: Batin normally refers to the Ism&'f11s but 
here the reference seems rather to be to the Druze. 


Burj: Constellation or Sign of the Zodiac. pp.33(12), 
34(0.14,15), 35(1), 157(9), 166(8), 169(20). 


Burfida: Cold, cf. p.139 note and also Vol.I, p.107. 
pp.34(2,7), 139(7), 141(14), 167(8). 


Da'&'im al-Islam: The pillars of Islam. pp.5(7), 13(£), 
53(18), 54(14), 55(1), 63(8), 67(4). 


DA'1: Missionary in both the Ismá'i1f and Druze da'was. 
Passim. 


Da'wa: The religious organization of both the Ism&'$111s and 
the Druze. pp. 5(12,18), &(4), 9(14), t4(10), 19(7),; 
22(1), 24(14)3, 25(13), 47(1-2),52(1,5), 55(15),59(4), 
60(10), 73(10), 75(4), £0(7), ©4(2,4,15), &86(12), 
92(12), 101(3,7), 102(2), 117(12), 118(14-15,15), 
119(3), 121(13), 122(3), 123(1,7,14), 125(4,7-5, 
11-12), 126(3(2),9), 138(7), 140(2), 145(8), 146 
(12,14), 157(3), 161(1,12), 184(3), 192(13), 197(18), 
195(14(2)), 203(8(2)), 204(7), 205(6,15-16), 206(3, 
13(2)), 210(6,10,12), 216(9), 217(8), 222(1), 
225(10), 226(13), 227(3), 231(11), 254(11), 2065(7(2)), 
202(6), 298(13), 299(6), 311(1), 314(13), 315(5). 


Dhü Mata: D: The 'Aql, the first of the hudüd, cf. Vol.I. 
pp.122-123. pp.42(4), 73(12), 84(5), 90(2,14), 92 
3,10), 101(5), 102(17), 103(1), 105(13), 106(3), 
117(11), 203(9,11,15), 232(3),264(4), 305(5),308(1). 


Dhü Magga: I: In Ja'far b, Mangür al-Yaman the third 
minister of the da'wa, cf. Vol.I, pp.122-125, D: 
The Nafs, the second of the budüd. pp.42(4), 73(12), 
o2(10), 103(2), 106(4), 142(3), 203(9), 221(10,19), 
232(4), 284(2), 308(1). 


Didd: I and D: The opposing Principle. Di (a) Iblis, 
(b) al-Darazi (c) any opponent. pp.6(13), 52(7), 
68(4-6,9), 73(3,6), SOME 63(1), 90(1-2,8,15), 
105(12), 117(4,6), 121(1), 138(11), 141(9-11,19,21), 
142(1-2), 143(6-9,16,18), 144(1-3,5-7,11-12(2)), 
146(8,13), 147(15), 152(14-16(2) ), 160(2,7,11), 
163(3), 165(10), 169(17), 173(14), 174(1), 179(10), 
150(9), 188(14), 190(15), 191(16), 195(1,15), 
213(6), 2 UT 231(3-5), 252(5), 258(7), 
267(5), 275(7), 279(10), 281(3), 298(5), 310(41). 


Fath: I: The fourth of the budüd. D: The second of the 
lower hudüd (after the first five). pp.35(9), 
41(123), 45(7,15), 55(10), 173(11), 195(13,16), 
199(1), 200(14), 307(15), 317(9). 
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Hadd (pl.Hudüd): Minister or Dignitary. I: Each of the 
group of heavenly powers; the ‘agl, nafs, etc. and 
each of the group of earthly powers the nā iq, 
wasi, imám, etc. Cf. Vol.I, pp. 11-12. | 
D: The tw two groups are Mace one; Hamga being both 
-gl and Iman. ragsiu. 


Hajj: e o aa pp. 5(9), 46(5(2)-6,10-11), 47(7,10), 
I p un Hi. 


Hamal: Constellation of Aries: The Ram. pp.34(15), 35(1). 


Haraka: Movement, cf. 13€ note and Vol.I, p. 107. 
pp.34(2,7,3), 139(3,6), 140(12), 142(4), 251(20), 
ZTE). 


Harára: Heat, cf. p.139 note and o b ek I, p. 107. 
pp.34(2,7), 129(3,6), 141(5,13), 167(8). 


Hayül8: Primordial matter, D: de The fifth element, nat- 
ure, which springs from the TAIL. (b) The TALI. 
Cf. Vol.I, pp. 127-129. pp.104(2) | 
23 140 (5,13), 141(14), 152(5), 157(10), 167(7,13), 
170(3), 166(19), 251(21). 


His&b ai-Jumal:  Abjad--the method of giving letters of the 
Ee numerical value. pp.45(13), 129(14), 
145 7,10), 154(4), 231(5). 


Hujja: Proof; I: An assistant to a Prophet or Imam (being 
a proof of God's existence). In Ismà'3lism each 
imam has twelve Hujjas, cf. E.I. 2nd Ed. 

D: Ihe Great Hujja is the Nefs, also sometimes the 
AQL but usualiy Hujjas are lower ministers above 
pu Me'dhüns, and Mukisirs. pp. 2(3), 3(3), 


Sy 

33(85,11), EE 2),15), 4710), 44(6), 4507-5). 
47(2), 49(10), 54(13-14), 55(11), 59(9-10), 61(2,15), 
75(3), et(7), e2(3), 2(9), SA3), 101(4-5), 105(2), 
106(6), 107(16), 105(7), 1099(10,13), t115(4), 119 
(^,0), 121(5(2),9), 122(2), 125(4), 125(7,10,13-14), 
126(3,6), 125(4),130(3), 133(13), 139(5), 145 
(13-15(2)), 146(8), 147(2), 145(6), 152(14), 
153(16-17), 154(1(2)), 1790(2), 173(12), t£él(11), 
152(2), TACT), 157(19), 190(14), 193(13), 195(1), 
gd 232(5), 242(15), 254(12), 262(15), 264(7), 

271(13), 276 (11), 2:0(7), 2:9(12), 290(5,12), 
peasy, 293(12), 294(14), 205(1,17), sce(12), 
302 { 3- 4), 310( (2 ),10, 21) 4 9302(5), 


Ibd&*: Creation of a thing "without anteriority of matter 
or of time." D: Sometimes used to mean creation 
in à more general sense, cf. Vol.I, p.127 
Eagsm. 71.7 76.10 140.16, (41,16, prar 4877-3, 2S7. $-6 
vous 262.4 275.5, UREN Bory! 
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*1ji: Calf. D: Sometimes equated with al-Daraz!, Later 
polemics against the Druze often e of their 
worshipping a calf. This seems singularly unlikely 
given the meaning pate ce er at by Hamza. 
pp.68(3-5), 81(3), 121(14), 125(13). 

Ilhán: Inspiration. Eee. 208.4, 


*Illat ai-*'ilal l and Di: Cause of Causes ie. the ‘Aq? 

ded for the Isnà'il1is it sometimes refers to God), 
54(1), 140(12,16), 157(15), 158(3,16), 159(14-16, 

TN 160(1,3,11,15-14), 163(18), 164(0), 165(15,19), 
166(3-5,11,15-17) , 167(5(2),9.11-12(2) 14), 
oct, 10,46,18-19), 169(7). 170(5- 6 ae 186(12), 
eot (2 F 221 (5), 248(5), 251(17), 2 57(8,10), 264(3),; 
310(19(2)). 

Imim: I and D:  Ism&'f1i1 Imams i.e, the imams between each 
NAtiq: especially ‘Alt aie àl-HAkim. D: (a) 


incarnations of the ‘Agi, especially Adam and Hamza. 
(b) Anti-Imems i.e. thearnat: ons of the Didd. 
oo 
Imama: The Imanate. pp. 67(1), 73(9), i19(18), 123(13), 
124(9), TB0(4), 145(12), 146143), 163(13), 166(1), 
180(0), 193(16), 202(15), 203(2,13), 204( 3), 206(11), 


217(2-4, 6). 267(4, 8), A7 (5). 272(8). 


Tmán: I and D: Ismatili Islam; the Ta'wil. pp. 3(14), 4(15, 
Oo 7(2), 52(12), 57(12), el 
1)-5,15), 70(1,3,9), 50(7), 82 
js pU 105(5(2)-7), 167( 

5), 2011 198(3), sot (16), 2 pee aa 
, 245(17), 251(11), 254015), 
at 
ses 


ion, the pxocess by which each of the budüd 
ed from the one above, cf. Vol.I, p.127 
(5), 144(5), 257(7), 256(14), : 265(2 Eu 


IxáAda: I and D: The divine will; a name of the ‘Agl. 
pp.45(14), 102(15-16), 140(5), 146(4), 153(6), 
167(17), 168(1), 170(5), 192(5), 193(7), 231(15), 
232(3), 264(4), 304(14), ZOO), 


Inbitath: Eme 


Islam: I and D: Sunni Islam; a Tanziz. pp.3(1), 7(2), 
13(1,11), 20(17,915), 21(8), E 49(7), 53(4), 
54(16), óo(4-5), SH OS(TC), 125(8), 202 (15). 

istagis: for lstagis, erotyetoy ; Element. p.167(14). 


Jadd: I: The third of the huódüd. D: The first of the lower 

hudüd (i.e. after the first five). pp.S35(9), 41(12), 
45(7 ,1 ), $5(10), i 195(13,16), 156(1), 
200(5(2),14), 307(15), 317(*). 


EZ 

<3 
D 
tee 
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Jahannam: Hell. pp.83(%), 116(3), 14&(3). 


J&müs: Buffalo. D: as with the Calf ('Ijl) a symbol of 
the Dad. pp.121(14), 135(14)7 


Al-Jan8h: I: <A subordinate doit, D. The fourth or fifth 
of the hudüd, cf. Vol I, p.123. 
pp.42(4), 73(11), 92(11), 106(4), 203(9). 


Al-Janàh al-Ayman: The Right Wing. D: The S&big, the fourth 
of the hudüd.  pp.101(2), 10c(4), 18800), 153(2), 


Al-Jenáh al-Aysar: The Left Wing. D: The TALI, the fifth 
of the hudüd. pp.108(1), 230(17), 231(12), 
264(15,20 


Jawz&'; The constellation of Gemini. p.35(1). 


Jazira; I: a diocese; the world being divided up, in 
theory, into twelve such dioceses each controlled 
for religious purposes by a bujja or dà'i. 

D: Usually seems to mean only a geographical area. 
Faesim. 2.0 145.13, 1667 170.1 22118 2-78, 3, 

Jihad: <A duty of Isläm and among the IsmA‘ilis a sixth 
Ee duty. pp.5(6), 48(7,10-11,13(2)), 
95(2-3). 


Jizya: Tax paid by non-Muslims. pp.17(9), 24(3,4,10), 
23(1), 76(14), 126(15), 267(10-11), 272(16), 


290(11(2)). 


Kalima: The Word. D: the third of the hudüd, cf. Vol.I, 
p.123. pp.45(7,15), 73(12), [?8(2)], 89(6-7), 92(9 
(2)), 98(2), 103(4,17), 130(3), 138(16), 142(6-7), 
144(5-7,14(2)), 153(1,6-7), 157(8(2)), 170(4), 
203(9), 224(5,14), 231(15), 232(1,8-9), 264(10-11), 
275(9), 304(14), 305(1,15), 307(8). 


Karübiyyün: Heavenly Beings. Originally the Cherubim of 
Jewish-Christian angelology, they are found in 
islam from an early date though they play a com- 
paratively minor part. Mentioned by al-Murshid in 
his account of early Isma‘ili cosmology. pp.60(2), 
253(15). 


Khalifa: Caliph. Khalifat All&h. D: Sometimes refers 
to Hamza, sometimes to Adam. pp.2(3), 3(3,©), 
17(10), 18(4,12,13), 19(2), 25(11), 46(1-2), 45(3), 
63(1), 67(11), 91(10), 116(7), 119(2), 123(13), 
127(13), 142(1), 154(2), 165(8), 200(3), 217(7), 
221(17), 242(4), 286(15), 299(15). 


Khalwa: In later times the name for the Druze place of 
worship. p.62(3). 
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Khay&i: I: The fifth of the hudüd. D: The third of the 
lower hudüd (after the first five). pp. 35(10), 
41(13), 45(7,15), 55(11), 173(11), 198(13,16), 
199(1), 200(7-8,14), 307(16), 317(9). 


Khil&fa: Caliphate. p.126(7). 


Lahig: I: In the IsmA'f11 datwa the i&hig was one rank 
below à hujja q.v. According to Abi HAtim they do 
not have the privilege of direct inspiration fram 
the tB11 q.v. but only from the mutimm q.v. When 
there was no Imam the mission was administered by 
& l&hiq (e.g. Lot, Samuel, David and Solomon). 
pp.32(9), 61(15), 67(2), 202(1). 


Lahait: D: The divine nature of God which can never be 
comprehended by Man. pp. 32(8), 38(8), 56(2), 61(14), 
68(16), 74(13-14), 75(1,4,13-14), 81(3,7-8), G4(10), 
86(9,14), 89(12), 102(1), 107(2,6), 125(3,18), 
136(6), 149(16), 150(14), 154(19), 157(12), 163(1), 
164(11), 170(14), 186(3), 157(4,13), 188(1), 192(8), 
197(10,17), 203(7), 206(4), 209(11,13), 216(14), 
2904(15), 217(12). 


MÁdda: I and D: (a) Matter (b) the divine influence, 
inspiration, or energy, cf. Vol.I, pp.127-128 . pp.4 
(11), 36(5), 100(10), 104(10), 139(10), 162(3), 
167(14), 205(7), 252(9), 257(2), 299(12), 302(6), 
310(18,21). 


Ma’dhfn: I and Di One of the ranks of missionaries below a 

D&'ti but above a Muk&sir. pp. 36(6), 59(11-12), 
61(2), 62(1,4,8), 92(5), 101(16), 106(6), 107(14), 
ee 146(1), 147(1), 152(1,18), 200(6), 217(9$), 
221(17), 225(5,19), 227(3,7), 231(2). 


Majlis (pl. Majàlis) al-Hikma: I: The sermons or readings 

of the sermons which formed the focal point of 

Ismā'ili religious life, Cf. above, Voll, pp. 

18-20,132-152  . pp.&(4), 38(12), 40(8), 41(2,6), 
A(T), 43(3-4,7), 44(12-14), 45(2), 47(8-10), 
48(10), 49(5), 153(14), 174(13), 175(3), 188(6) 
186(8), 190(8), 208(16-17), 209(3,8), 210(2-3,1 
211(5), 212(3,5,7), 213(9), 214(3), 306(15), 30 


Majlis Shatnil: p.120(4). 


Malak; Angel. pp. 52(9), 52(11), 60(1,4), 64(2), 71(1), 
72(4), 105(8), 118(11), 121(13), 128(4), 135(13), 
142(15), 148(16), 175(10), 204(9), 206(2), 230(11), 
262(15), 291(8,10). 


jpa'nmawiyya: The true sense i.e. divinity. The word is 
especially used by the Nusayrts: ma'na - the 
s..gnigaction of divine authority identified with 
‘ALL.  pp.36(10), 55(13), 71(14), 1860(12),159(3), 
2807(16). 


de OR 


s 
3 


) 
(4). 
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Manshür: A decree; usually an unsealed document without 
address. Cf, Vol.I, p. 131.  p.1!3(14). 


Mashi'a: Will or Wish. D: The Nafs, the second of the 

dtd. pp. 10(13), 45(14), 49(11), 102(15, 7, 
107 (15-16), 153(6), 167(16(2)), 170(4(2)-5), 193(5 
7), 231(15), 232(4), 204(14), 308(1,5). 


Al-Masth: The Messiah, Jesus, pp.22(15), 117(5), 179(4), 


Al-Mi'r&j:  Moubammad's ascension to the seven heavens on the 
27th Rajab. p.291(7,12,14). 


Mirrikh: The planet Mars. p.34(13). 


MithB&q: Contract made by a men when becoming a Unitarian 
£.g. pieces V and VIII of the canon.  pp.30(1), 
59(1), 62(2), 65(2), 141(4), 146(11), 200(7), 
217(10), 227(1), 232(11 ,13-14), 251(15), 252(15), 
254(0,19), 276(4), 278(11), 279(4), 250(4,6), 312(7). 


Mizgan: Constellation of Libra. pp. 34(15), 35(1). 
Al-Mubdi': The Creator, A title of God. Passim. 


Mutill 'illat al-'ilal:  Causer of tho Cause of Causes. 
D: God (also found in later IsmA't111 works). 
C£, Vol.I, pp.118, 120-121. 
pp.56(2), 68(8), 72(2), 157(129(2)), 159(12,14), 
160(2), 163(1?), os T 165(11-12), 166(2,12), 
16705! 168(19), 170(19), 156(11,13), 221(4), 
227(5), 248(4), 251(3), 262(3), 284(6). 


Muujiza: A miracle. pp.28(10), 37(14), 39(1,2), 93(2,5,12), 
94(5(2)-6), 117(17), 118(3), 157(12(2)), 208(5), 
230(13), 237(17). 


Muk&üsir: I and D: One of the ranks of missionaries below 

Mitt and Ma'dhün. pp.59(12), 61(2), 92(6), 101(16), 

$555)» 146(7), 158(1,15), 780(7), 200(7), 221(18), 
25(5), 227(8), 231(2), 291(14). 


Mu'min: Believer. D: Usually refers to the Ismà'111s but 
occasionally it is used for a Druge. Passim, 


al-Mushtari: The planet Jupiter. p.34(13). 


Muslim: D: Usually refers to the Sumi Muslims. pp.13(11), 
$9(9,11,12), 43(15), 44(2), 45(7,9), 49(1,3) 
B4(6), 69(10), 87(3-4,6(2)8), 89(3), dE "met, 
426(10), 128(9), 151(5), 163(4), 201(17), 202(14), 
210(17), 212(19), 306(9). 


Lut im: I: mam. In IsmA'111 theology according to Abü 
Hatim the Mutimm is directly inspired by the Khay&l 
q.v. )from t the TS ii (q.v.) pp.45(7), 59(8-9), 
opt, 200(13). . 
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Muwabhid: Unitarian: D: A member of the Druze Community. 


Nabi: Prophet. pp. 11(5), 17(17), 15(10), 21(1), 22(13), 
26(7), 52(11), 60(3), 64(2), 9403), 105(2). 


Nafs: The Universal Soul, I and Di The first emanation from 
the 'Agl. The second of the hudüd. D: Incarnate 
às al-Tamim3. pp.106(4), 130(3), 142(3,6-7), 
143(6), 144(3-6,13-14), 145(7-9,11(2),13,15), 
147(13-14), 152(14), 153(1), 154(17), 157(7-8), 
170(5), 186(14), 232(4), 257(7-8,13), 264(7), 
264(19), 292(8), 299(10,12), 300(12,16-17), 301 
(3,0,98,14), 302(4-5), 305(17), 310(2), 311(3,18), 
317(1). 


Nag£ib: I and D: Usually an intermediate rank between 
ma’ dhting and BHikAsirs, although one Druge gloss 
says nagib and mukdisir are synonymous.  pp.221(18), 
EE 227(7), 229(10), 220(12), 231(2), 
232(16), 235(7). 


N&süt: The human nature of God which can be comprehended by 
Man. pp. 38(8), 39(3), 55(1), Head br 74(1,15), 
75(1,13), 107(1,8), 122(9), 130(13), 1531(14), 142 
(13), 157(12), 164(19), 170(14), 197(10), 206(4), 
209(12), 216(15), 217(5), 251(18(2)), 252(2), 
275(10), 317(12), 


N&átiq: I: One of the six or seven major prophets who brought 
a ghari'a. Cf. Vol.I, pp. 1-4. 
D: It can refer to any of the prophets of the 
false shari'as but particularly to Muhammad, 
(The seventh n&tig is given not as Muhammad b, 
lsmá'*1 but as Sa'id the Mahdi (see p.35(12)). 
Fassim. | 


Nubüwa:  FProphethood. 7p.22(14). 


Q&di al-Quj&t: The Chief Q&di of the FAtimids, Cf. Vol.I. 
pp. 17-18. pp.74(4), 93(6-7), 202(1), 248(1,8,11). 


QA im al-QOiy&ma: D: Hamza, pp.127(7), 218(4). 


Q5&'im aleZamBn: I: usually the Mah! who will return at 
the end of the era. Cf, Vol.I. pp. 2-3. 
D: The ‘Agl, i.e. Hamza. pp.57(11,15), 61(1), 
62(14), 63(4,6), 66(4), 67(11), 68(6), 70(12), 
902(3), €5(5), 98(2), 129(4-5), 146(10-11,14), 
153(15-18), 154(1,4,13-14), 186(2), 206(7), 218(4), 
224(3), 229(5,14), 231(14), 232(3), 235(9), 239(7), 
264(3), 267(1), 278(10), 280(7), 281(17), 284(3,5), 
( 
( 


285(12), 295(14), 299(8), 302(13), 304(8,19), 
305(16), 306(10), 307(2), 308(2-3, 7-9,12), 310(3), 
BEER 
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Qamar: Moon. pp. 34(14), 35(2), 49(10), 88(5), 139(1), 
149(1(2)), 177(10), 184(3), 159(4), 212(1-2), 
2A2(16), 311(4). 


Qibla: Direction to which Muslims tum to pray: recess in 
a mosque indicating the direction of the Ka'ba. 
pp. 47(9), 77(11), 88(8), 138(7), 159(11), 2606(16). 


Ramagan: The ninth month of the Muslin Calendar. pp. 8(7), 
35(5), 43(17), 54(7), 57(15), 155(5). 


Al-Rasül: The Apostle; D: usually Muhammad, pp. St 
1 


1.15 
12(2,3,7), 21(8), 22(16), 33(3,9), 36(12), 4 


4), 
6(11), 7(2), 9(6,11), 10(6), 14(14), 17(6,11 135 
1 & 

54(6), €6(13(2)-14,16), 87(5,7), estet 95 2 


1 

a 

d 

126(14), 192(15), 226(9), 243(6), 275(6), 214(1). 

Al-Rüh or Rüh al-Qudus: The spirit through which God inspires 
his ministers and human beings. pp. 72(4), 75(11-12), 
83(15), 84(1), 177(15(2)), 176(4), 186(18), 202(3), 
266(10,12), 268417), 292(4), 311(8). 


Rutüba: Moisture, p.167(8). 


Sábiq: The preceding. I and D: First of the hudid; The 
gi. D: Fourth of thehudü': The Right Wing. pp. 
33(5,10), 34(1,3,5,6,7,15), 23(4,6,9(2)),360,0,9,12, 
14), 39(13(2)), 41(13), 45(7,15), 55(10), 71(9), 
85(12), 92(7,0(2)), 100(10-11), 101(1,4), 103(5,7,9), 
104(12(2)), 105(11), 106(4), 110(12), 111(1-2), 
112(8), 150(3), 135(11-13,16), 139(2,4(2),6-7,9), 
340(9(2)), 142(6,6-11(3)), 144(5-7), 145(15), 146(1), 
153(2,5,7,8(2)), 159(15-16), 166(15), 169(7(2)), 
170(3), 173(11), 160(2), 197(12), 195(13,16,19), 
199(8-9), 200(1,13), 203(10(3)-11), 216(12), 224(16) 
230(2(2),19(2)), 231(14), 252(19), 264(3), 205(3), 
259(12), 298(2), 304(15), 305(2), 305(19), 306(17), 
307(11,13), 317(9). 

$8hib al-Qlyamas D: Hanza. pp.126(15), 300(5). 

$8hib al-Shari'a: D: usually refers to Muhammad. pp. 

io 17(5,13-14), 16(7,6-9,11,13), 20(5,16), 21(8,16), 
25(7), 90(3,6), 103(14), 192(6). 

Sahib al-Zamin: D: The 'Ágl i.e. Hames. pp.50(4), 67(10), 

| 80(€), 187(10). 

Salat: The ritual prayer of Islam. pp.5(6), &(7), 39(9-11, 
13-15), 40(2,4,6-10,13), 41(11,14(2)), 42(2), 54(2, 
6), 100(5,11), TOS(1), 109(2), 109(5,8), 204(105-16, 
19), 205(10), 212(9). 

Saratün: The constellation of Cancer. p.35(1}. 
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fawn: The fast during Ramadan. pp.43(15,17-18), 44(1, 
3(2), 5(2)), 45(2-4), 54(6). 


Shahsda: Confession of faith in Islam. pp. 33(3), 54(7), 
206(19), 272(11). 


Shamg: The Sun. pp. 34(14), wk) 86(5), 133(14), 
tom 148(19(2)), 177(10), 212(1(2)), 242(16(2)), 
311 


Shari‘a: D: Usually refers to the previous religions sent 
by God as & punishment to man and especially Islam. 
Cf, Vol.I, pp. 69-93, 126 . Paggim. 


Al-Shaytán: D: (a) The chief devil: Iblis (b) any devil. 
pp. 52(8), 81(4), 108(17), 109(1), 123(3), 124(5), 
T81(14), 182(7-5,11(2)), 183(5,9), 254(15), 272(15, 
17), 291(3,16), 200(6), 302(10). 


Al-Shuyükh ai-Mutagaddinün: D:  IssA'2131 writers of works 
other than Maj&lis e.g. al-Nasafti, Abū HAtin, 
Abü Ya'qüb, al-Kirmant and the Mdi al- Nu 'm&n, 
por Vol.I, pp.152-161, pp.44(5), 45(2), 47(1), 
49501), 49(5), 56(5), 139000). 142(7-8), 153(7), 
155(16), 167(2), deii 31), 198(16), 199(8), 200(11). 


$ijill: Decree. Cf, Vol.I. p.131. pp.1(1), 15(1), 41(4), 
PAS 49(9), 54(11), 201(9), 211(11,15), 212(4), 
221 (1 


Suküna: Rest, cf, p.139 note and Vol.I, p.107, pp. 34(2), 
34(7), 139(3,7), 271(5). 


Sunbula: The Constellation of Virgo. p.35(1). 


Sunna; The norms of Islam, the legally binding precedents 
of the Prophet's sayings and doings. p.5(1). 


Talbic; Heresy. D: Sometimes refers to IsmA‘ilism, some~ 
| times to Islam as à whole, pp.56(14), 66(1), 6o(12), 
1t11(14), 198(15), 200(20), 203(8), 206(13), 295(14). 


TALI: The follower. I and D: The second of the jadüd, the 
Nafu. Dt The fifth of the hudüd, the Left ing. 
PP. pp. 33(5,9), 34(2,2, 5,6, 7); ETC 9), 36(5, 7 95595 
15), 37(2), 41(13), 45(7,15), 58(2), 71(9), 2502), 

2(8), 101 (14), 102(17), 104(1(2), 3(2)-4,6,10-11 

105(41. ,14), 106(5), 1T11(1-2), 112(8), 130(3), 135 
(113, 139(3-6), 142(4), 145(15), MAT. 170(3), 
173(11), 189(2), 197(12), 195(13,16,19), 199(15), 
200(4, 14), 203(10), 216(12), 221(10), 224(16), 
2a30(2 2(2 ),18,20-23), giis 504(15), 305(3), 
306(17), 307(13-14), $10(21 ). 

Tanüsukh: Transmigration of souls into animalsas well as 


humans. Attributed to tho Nugayris by Hamza. 
pp.172(7), 180(12). 
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Tanzi: The outward form of Islan. 
Dr Sunni Islam, cf. Vol.l,pp.5-6. 
pp. 23(5), 66(14), 100(4), 117(12), 174(7), 193(17), 
307(11 ls 


Taqiid: Used generally first to mean installation in a 
military office, then in any administrative office 
including that of Oagt. Cf. E.I, 1st Bd, 

D: The conferment of rank on the quon by Hamza. 
pp. 222(7), 224(1), B26(12), 227(14), 220(1),232(18). 


Tashbth:  Ascription of human qualities to God. pp. 40(1), 
138(5), 237(6), 258(5,14), 262(13). 


Tawhid: Belief in the Unity of God. D: The proper name of 
Hamgats religion. Passim. 


Allegorical Interpretati hon; D: in contrast to 
Tangil;  IlsuA'11* Islam. pp. 14(4), 60(6-7), eech 
77(2), 86(12), 92(9), 1900(4), 102(6), 103(6), 104(Z 
1156014), 144 (14), e e 153(13), 154(12), 174(7), 
175(3), 176(5), 177(9), 179(4), 193(12), 2986(18), 
306(13), 307(11), 318(5). 


T&wüs: Peacock. D: Used once in conjunction with the 

| buffalo as a symbol of galsity. In the second mention 
it is in the Garden of Eden story with the serpent 
and is a Ma’ dhün called T&yükh (q.v.). Cf. Vol.d,pp. 
104-105.pp.99(9), 123(6). 

Thawr: The Constellation of Taurus. p.35(1). 


‘“U¢arid: The planet Mercury. p.o4(14). 


Uln'l-'Azu: i: The prophets with resolution, Usually con- 
sidered to be those who both propound and abrogate 
a shaxri'a. Cf, Vol.I, pp.2-4. 

pp. Sean, 286(11- 12). 


Walt: Guardian, representative, or assistant. pp. 2(3) 


T1 


Ta’wth 


H 
3(2,9.19), 4(3,4, 44,45) 5(14,18), 6(8,12), 7(2,5, 
13), 8(2), 9(1,5,8), 10(5,9), 14(8), d A7(16), 
67(11), 73(4,6), Pie, 90(7), e. , 105(15), 
108(18), 117(7). 120(15), 145(4), 151(9), 174(1), 
183(16), 167(17), 197(15), 199(6), HL 221(14), 
222(7), 231(3), 239(3), 251(1), 252(12,15), 253(5, 
10), 254(12), 255(6), 262(11,19), 271(3), 284(5), 


206(1), 302(12), 310(5(2),11), 315(15). 

Walt 'Ahd al-Mu’minin: The Deputy to the Heir Apparent. 
Here refers to ‘Abbas b. Shu'ayb (q.v.), The title 
does not seem to be found elsewhere. pp.201(13,15), 
213(2). 
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Wall 'Ahd al-Muslimin: Heir to the Throne. Here refers to 
‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ilyàs,(q.v, pPp.201(12,19), 
203(3), 212(1), 242(1.4-5,10), 281(6). 


Walt al-Zamün: D: Yamga. pp. 30(1), 65(4), 252(10), 262(13). 


Wagi: I: The Ass; Assistant to the N&tig. pp. 25(8), 
33(6), 35(14,19), 67(1), 100(11), 105(8), 128(5), 


Wagiyya: I: The being of a Wagt. p.273(18). 
Wil&ya: Be'ng a Wall. pp. 42(14), A815), 49(1,3,5,12), 
162(7)], 189(14), 219(6), 252(12). 


Yubüsa: Dryness. pp.34(S), 167(8). 


4Ahir: I enc D: Tha cuter, obvious meaning of religion. 
D: Sunni Islam, Passim, 


#akit; The Alms Tax paid by all Muslims. pp.5(6), 32(11,12), 
42(13-14), 43(6-7), 54(1,5(2),10,12), 100(5,12). 


Zubal: The Planet Saturn, p.34(13)., 
Zubara: The Planet Venus.  pp.34(14), 230(15). 


Abbott, Nabia 


Anderson, J.N.D. 


Al-Ant&Ki, Yahya b, 
Satid 


Arberry, A.J. 


Àl-B&qill&n? 


Beeston, A.F.L. 


Rias, J. 


Browning, R. 


Cahen, C. 


Carra de Vaux, B. 
Corbin, J. 
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APPENDIX 


The Druze have inspired only two works of verse in 
the English language; the first is a five-act epic drama by 
Robert Browning, The Return of the Druses--A Tragedy. The 
second, a rather shorter Rhapsody, I reproduce here by kind 
permission of the Abbess and Community of the Benedictine 


Abbey of Stanbrook. 


DRUSES--AÀ Rhapsody 


The more one muses 

Upon the Druses, 

The more it confuses 

Cmets views: 

Their nomenclature fuses 
Both Druids and Muses; 

is à male one a Dru, 

His wife Druse? 

They are someone's descendants, but whose? 
The blue and grey hues 

Of their eyes youtld confuse 
With those of an H.M.S, crew. 
They have regular "do"s 

When both Druses and Drus 

On separate pews 

Are wont to peruse 

Hieratic reviews. 

Attired in loose trows, 
Eschatological news 


They await as they quake in their shoes. 
It seems they run cruises 

To China: one loses 

Account of the ruses 

They use 

To prevent themselves getting too few. 
Yet the sect still refuses 

All neophyte Druses; 

You can't just be one when you choose. 


Ap olo gia 
Altruism excuses, 
1f this poem amuses 

A few. 
Adieul 


Anon. (Oxon, } 


